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The Wonderful Story of the Voyages of Vitus Bering the Dane 
First of the Stories of the Vikings of the Pacific 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Pe er | E ad entures of the Vikings 
of the North Pacific read 
more like some old legend 
of the sea than sober truth; 
and the wild strain had its 
fountain head in the indom- 
itable will of the most tempestuous hero 
and beast-like man that ever ascended the 
throne of the Russias. When Peter the 
Great, Czar of Russia, worked as a ship’s 
carpenter at the docks of the East India 
Company, in Amsterdam, the seamen’s 
tales of vast, unconquered lands beyond 
the seas of Japan must have acted on his 
imagination like pitch to flame. Already 
he was dreaming those imperial conquests, 
which Russia still dreams, of pushing his 
realm to the southernmost edge of Europe, 
and the easternmost verge of Asia, to the 
doorway of the Arctic on the north, and the 
very threshold of the Chinese capital on the 
south. Already his Cossacks had scoured 
the two Siberias like birds of prey, exacting 
tribute from the wandering tribes of Tar- 
tary, from the Kamchatkans on the Pacific, 
from the predatory races of the northeast- 
ernmost corner of Asia. These people of 
Eastern Siberia told the Russians of a vast 
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land beyond the sea, of drift-wood floating 
across the Pacific unlike any trees growing 
in Asia, of dead whales thrown upon Asiatic 
shores with the harpoons of strange hunt- 
ers in their bodies, and—most comical of 
all, with our modern knowledge of the 
Eskimo’s tail-shaped fur coats—of men 
wrecked on the shores of Kamchatka who 
‘* had tails.”’ 

And now the seamen of t 


e East Indian 


dockyards added yet more fabulous tales. 
They, too, told of a vast land east of Asia, 
west of America, called ‘*Gamaland.’’ 


One of Peter’s consuming ambitions was to 
secure seaports for his unwieldy empire. 
What of* this Gamaland? But as the 
world knows, Peter was called home to 
suppress an insurrection. War, statehood, 
domestic broils, secret assassinations, mas- 
sacres that have left a bloody stain on his 
glory—busied his hands for the remaining 
twenty-eight years of his life, and January 
of 1725 found the palaces of the Rus- 
sias hushed; for the Hercules, who had 
conquered opposition like giant, lay 
dying, ashamed to consult a physician, 
vanquished by his own vices, calling on 
Heaven for pity, with screams of pain that 
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THE DISCOVERE 


drove physicians and attendants from the 
room. 

Perhaps remorse for those seven thou- 
sand wretches executed at one fell swoop 
after the insurrection; perhaps memories 
of those twenty kneeling suppliants whose 
heads he had struck off with his own hand, 
drinking a bumper of «juass to each stroke, 
perhaps the reproaches of those highway 
robbers whom he used to torture to slow 
death, two hundred at a time, by suspend- 
ing them from hooks in their sides till they 
died; perhaps the first wife, whom he re 
pudiated, the first 
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‘*(1) At Kamchatka... . two-decked 
boats are to be built. (2) With these 
you are to sail northward along the coast. 


? 


, (3) You are to enquire where the 
American coast begins . . . . note it 
down obtain reliable information 


then, having charted the coast, 

return.,’’ 
rom the time that Peter the Great began 
to break down the Oriental isolation of Rus- 
sia from the rest of Europe, it was his polic y 
to draw to St. Petersburg, —the city of his 








son, whom he had 
done to death— 
came to haunt the 
darkness of that 
deathbed. Vows 
to Heaven, in all 
the long hour he 
lay convulsed bat- 
tling with Death, 
were useless. ‘The 
sins of a lifetime 
ould not be un 
lone by the re 
pentance of an 
hour. ‘Then, as 
if the Spirit must 
rise finally — tri 
umphant over 
Flesh, the dying 
Hercules roused 
himself to one last 
supreme effort for 
his empire, for his 
people. 

Radisson, Mar- 
quette, La Salle, 
La Vérendrye 











own creation,—the leaders of thought from 
every capital in 
Europe. And, as 


one of his aims 
was to establish a 
navy, he especial- 
ly endeavored to 
attract foreign na- 
vigators to his 
kingde m. Among 
these were many 
Norsemen and 
Danes. The ac- 
quaintance may 
have dated from 
the docks of the 
East India Com- 
pany ; but, at any 
rate, among the 
foreign navigators 


was one Vitus 
Ivanovich Bering, 


a Dane of humble 
origin from Hor- 
sens, who had 
been an East In- 
dia Company sail- 














were reaching 


across America to Peter the 


win the undiscov 
ered Gamaland of 
the Western Sea for France. New Spain was 
pushing her ships northward from Mexico, 
and now the dying Peter of Russia, with 
his own hand, wrote instructions for an 
expedition to search the boundaries be- 
tween Asia and America. Ina word, he 
set in motion that forward march of the 
Russians across the Orient, which was to 
go on unchecked for two hundred years 
till opposed by the Japanese. ‘The Czar’s 
instructions were always laconic. ‘They 
were written five weeks before his death. 


From the portrait by 


or till he joined 
the Russian fleet, 
as sub-lieutenant, 


Great at the age of twen- 


ty-two, and fought 

. his way up in the 
Baltic service, through Peter’s wars, 
till in 1720 he was appointed captain of 
second rank. ‘To Vitus Bering, the Dane, 
Peter gave the commission for the explora- 
tion of the waters between Asia and 
America. 


Sir God/rey Kneller. 


The scientists of every city in Europe 
were in a fret over the mythical Straits of 
Anian, supposed to be between Asia and 
America, and over the yet more mythical 
Gamaland supposed to be visible on the 
way to New Spain. To all this jangling 
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of words without knowledge, Peter paid no 
Neither did he pay any heed to the 
fact that the ports of Kamchatka, on the Pa- 
cific, were six thousand miles, by river and 
mountain, and tundra and desert through 
an unknown country from St. Petersburg. 
It would take from three to five years to 
transport material across two continents by 
caravan and flat boat and dog sled. ‘Trib- 
ute of food and fur would be required from 
Khurd and ‘lartar and wild Siberian tribes. 
More than a thousand horses must be requi- 
sitioned for the caravans ; more than two 


heed. 
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And, when the shores of Okhotsk were 
reached, a fort must be built to winter 
there. And, a vessel for inland seas must 
be constructed, to cross to the Kamchatka 
peninsula of the North Pacific. And the 
peninsula, which sticks out from Asia 
as Norway projects from Europe, must 


be crossed with provisions,—a distance 
of some five hundred miles, by dog 
train over mountains higher than the 
American Rockies. And, once on the 
shores of the Pacific itself, another fort 
must be built on the east side of Kam- 
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Stberian Chukchee (Eskimo) village in the summer season. 


The huts are constructed of 


walrus skins stretched over the ribs of a whale. 


thousand leathern sacks made for the flour. 
Many boats must be constructed to raft 
down the inland rivers. ‘There were forests 
to be traversed for hundreds of miles, where 
only the keenest vigilance could keep the 
wolf packs off the heels of the travelers. 
And, when the expedition should reach 
the tundras of Eastern Siberia, there was 
the double danger of the Chukchee tribes 
on the north, hostile as American Indians, 
and of the Siberian exile population on the 
south, branded criminals, political malcon- 
tents, banditti of the wilderness, outcasts 
of nameless crimes beyond the reach of law. 


chatka Peninsula, and two-decker vessels 
constructed to voyage over the sleepy swell 
of the North Pacific to that mythical realm 
of mist. ‘These were mere details. Peter 
took no heed of impossibilities. Neither 
did Bering ; for he was in the prime of 
his honor, forty-four years of age. ‘* You 
will commanded the and 
Bering obeyed. 

Barely had the spirit of the indomitable 
Peter passed from this life, in 1725, when 
Bering set out, post haste, in mid-winter, 
from St. Petersburg, to cross Siberia to the 
Pacific on what is known as the first 


Czar ; 


seas 09 
go, 


ex- 
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Mountains of Fairweather range, sighted by .Chirtkoff the third week in July. 


pedition. ‘Three years, it took him, to go 
from the west coast of Europe to the east 
coast of Asia, crossing from Okhotsk to 
Kamchatka, whence he sailed, on the 
ninth of July, 1728, with forty-four men 
and three lieutenants, for the north coast 
of Asia. ‘This voyage is unimportant to 
history, except as the kernel out of which 
grew the most famous expedition on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Martin Spanberg, another Danish navi- 
gator, huge of frame, vehement, passion- 
ate, tyrannical but indomitable, always fol- 
lowed by a giant hound ready to tear any- 
one who approached to pieces, and Alexei 
Chirikoff, a Russian, were the two seconds 
in command. ‘They encountered all the 
difficulties to be expected transporting 
ships’ rigging and provisions over two 
continents. Here, Bering did exactly as 
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Columbia Glacier, Prince William Sound, passed by both ships. 


Czar Peter had ordered. He | t the two- 
deckers at Kamchatka. ‘Then, he fol 
lowed the coast northward to a point 
turn back on 

proved to 


where the shore seemed to 
itself north-westward, whicl 
Bering that Asia and America were xof 
united. And they had found no Gama- 

between 
vere within 


land, no new world wedged 
Asia and America. 
only forty miles of America, touching 
at St. Lawrence Island ; 
hung like a blanket over the sea as they 
passed through the waters now known as 
Bering Straits ; and Bering was compelled 
to return with no knowledge but that 
Russia did zo¢ extend into America, and 
that there were signs of land eastward of 
Kamchatka,—drift wood, s¢ 
birds. Before setting out for St. Peters- 
berg, in 1729, he had tried again to sail 


‘Twice they 


but the fog 


weed, sea 
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eastward to the Gamaland of the maps ; 
but, again the fog had driven him back. 

It was the old story of the savants and 
Christopher Columbus in an earlier day. 
Bering’s conclusions were different from 
the moonshine of the schools. There was 
no Gamaland in the sea. ‘There was 
in the maps. ‘The learned men of St. 
Petersburg ridiculed the Danish sailor. 
‘The fog was supposed to have concealed 
Gamaland. There was nothing for 
Bering but to retire in ignominy, or prove 
his conclusions. He had arrived in St. 
Petersburg in March, 173 He had in- 
duced the court to undertake a second ex- 
pedition by April of the same year. And, 
for this second expedition, the court, the 
senate, the admiralty and the academy of 
sciences, decided to provide, with a lavish 
profusion that was to dazzle the world 
with the brilliancy of Russian exploits. 
Scientists, artisans, physicians, monks, 
Cossacks, historians made up the roll of five 
hundred and eighty men under Bering’s 
command; but, because Bering was a Dane, 
his command was not supreme. He must 
convene a council of the Russian officers 
under him, submit all his plans to their 
vote, and abide by their decision. And, 
as the days went on, the details of in- 
structions, rolling out from admiralty, 
senate and academy were like an avalanche 
gathering impetus to destruction from its 
own weight. He was to establish new in- 
dustries in Siberia. He was to chart the 
whole Arctic coast line of Asia. He was to 
Christianize the natives. He was to pro- 
vide the traveling academicians with luxur- 
ious equipment, though some of them had 
forty wagon loads of instruments, and 
carried a peripatetic library. 

Early in 1733, the expedition set out 
from St. Petersburg, in detachments, to 
cross Siberia. There were Vitus Bering, 
the commander, Spanberg and Chirikoff, 
his two seconds, eight lieutenants, sixteen 
mates, twelve physicians, seven priests, 
carpenters, bakers, Cossacks and sailors— 
in all five hundred and eighty men. Now 
if it was difficult to transport a handful of 
men across Siberia for the first simple voy- 
age, what was it to convoy this rabble, 
composed of self-important scientists, bent 
on proving impossible theories; of under- 
ling officers, each of whom considered him- 
self a Czar; of wives and children unused 
to such travel; of priests whose piety took 


the extraordinary form of knouting subor- 
dinates to death, of Cossacks who drank 
and gambled and brawled at évery stopping 
place, till half the lieutenants in the com- 
pany had crossed swords in duels, and of 
workmen who regarded the venture as a 
kind of banishment, and only watched this 
chance to desert ? 

Scouts went scurrying ahead with orders 
for the Siberian Cossacks to prepare win- 
tering quarters for the oncoming host, and 
to levy tribute on the inhabitants for pro- 
visions; but in Siberia—as the Russians 
say—‘‘ God is high in the Heavens, and 
the Czar is far away’’; and the Siberian 
governors raised no hand to prepare for 
Bering. Spanberg left St. Petersburg in 
February, 1733. Bering followed in March, 
and all summer long caravans of slow- 
moving pack horses—as many as four thou- 
sand in a line—were seen crossing Western 
Siberia. 

Winter was passed at Tobolsk; and 
May, of 1734, witnessed a firing of can- 
non, a blaring of trumpets, a clinking of 
many glasses among merry gentlemen; for 
the caravans were setting out once more 
to the swearing of the Cossacks, the com- 
plaining of the scientists, the brawling of 
the underling officers, and the silent 
chagrin of the patient Bering. 

The second winter was passed at Yak- 
utsk, where the ships that were to chart 
the Arctic Coast of Siberia were built and 
launched, with crews of some hundred 
men. 

It was the end of June, 1735, before the 
main forces were under way for the Pacific. 
From Yakutsk tothe Pacific the course was 
down the Lena, up the Aldan, up the 
Maya, up the Yudoma, across the Stano- 
voi Mountains, down the Urok River*to 
the sea. A thousand Siberian exiles were 
employed convoying these boats. Nota 
roof had betn prepared to house the forces 
inthe mountains. Men and horses were 
torn to pieces by the timber wolves. Often, 
for days at a time, the only rations were 
the carcasses of dead horses, roots, flour 
andrice. Three years it took to transport 
all the supplies and ships’ rigging from 
the Lena to the Pacific. 

Not till the 4th of June, 1741, had all 
preparations ripened for the fulfilment of 
Czar Peter’s dying wishes to extend his 
empire to America. 

‘Two vessels, the St. Peter and the S?. 
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Map of the course followed by the two ships, June-October, 1741, as outlined by Professor 


Francisco. 


Paul, rode at anchor at Petropaulovsk in 
the Bay of Avacha, on the east shore of 
Kamchatka. On the shore was a little 
palisaded for. of some fifty huts, a barracks, 
a chapel, a powder magazine. Early that 
morning solemn religious services had 
been held to invoke the blessing of Heaven 
on the voyagers. Now the chapel bell 
was set ringing. Monks came singing 
down to the water’s edge. Cannon were 
fired. Cheer on cheer set the echoes 
rolling among the white-domed mountains. 
There was a rattling of anchor chains, a 
creaking of masts and yard arms. The sails 
fluttered out, bellying full; and, with a 
last, long shout, the ships glided out before 
the wind to the long, lazy swell of the 
Pacific for the discovery of new worlds. 
And why not new worlds? That was the 
question the officers accompanying Bering 
asked themselves as the white peaks of 
Kamchatka faded in the offing. Certainly, 
in the history of the world, no expedition 
had set out with greater prestige. Eight 
years had it taken to cross Siberia from St. 
Petersburg to the Pacific. Two hundred 
thousand in modern money had been spent 
before the Pacific was reached. In all 
nine ships had been built on the Pacific 
to freight supplies across from Okhotsk to 
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For six weeks the boats—each necessary to the other's salvation—were within 


the eastern side of Kamchatka, two to 
carry Bering to the new continent of Gama- 
land, which the savants persisted in putting 
in their maps, three to explore the region 
between Russia and Japan. Now Bering 
knew there was xo Gamaland except in the 
ignorant, heady imaginings of the foolish 
geographers. So did Alexei Chirikoff and 
Spanberg, the second and third in com- 
mand, 

Roughly speaking, the expedition had 
gradually focussed to three points: First 
the charting of the Arctic cpast: Second 
the exploration of Japan: Third the 
finding of what lay between Asia and 
America. Some two hundred men, of 
whom a score had already perished of 
scurvy, had gone down the Siberian rivers 
to the Arctic coast. Spanberg, the Dane, 
with a hundred others, had charted Japan 
and had his results vetoed by the authori- 
ties of St. Petersburg because there was no 
Gamaland. Bering, himself, undertook the 
voyage to America. All the month of May 
council after council was held at Avacha 
Bay to determine which way Bering’s two 
ships should sail. 

The maps of the d’Isle’s, the famous 
geographers, contained a Gamaland; and 
Louis la Croyére d’Isle, a relative of the 
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George Davidson of the Coast Survey, San 
15 to 4o miles of each other, hidden by the fog. 


great map-maker, who had knocked about 
in Canada and was thought to be an au- 
thority on America, was to accompany 
Chirikoff, Bering’s first lieutenant. At 
the councils, these maps were hauled out, 
It was a matter of family pride with the 
d’Isles to find that Gamaland. Bering 
and Chirikoff may have cursed all scien- 
tists, as Cook, the great navigator, cursed 
savants at a later day; but they must bow 
to the decision of the council; and the de- 
cision was to sail south-south-east for 
Gamaland. And yet, there could have 
been no bitterness in Bering’s feelings; for 
he knew that the truth must triumph. 

But with boats that carried one hun- 
dred casks of water, and provisions for 
only five months, the decision to sail south- 
south-east was a deplorable waste of pre- 
cious time. It could only lead to the 
Spanish possessions, not to the unknown 
North. On Bering’s boat, the St. Peter, 
was a crew of seventy-seven, Lieutenant 
Waxel, second in command, with George 
William Steller, the famous scientist, and 
Bering’s friend on board. On the St. Paul, 
under the staunch, level-headed Russian 
Lieutenant Alexei Chirikoff, were seventy- 
six men with La Croyére d’ Isle as astrono- 
mer. Not the least complicating feature 


of the case was the personnel of the crews. 
For the most part they were branded 
criminals and malcontents. From the first, 
they had regarded the Bering expedition 
as a kind of impressment or banishment. 
They had joined it for only six years; and 
the exploration was now in its eleventh 
year. Spanberg, the other Dane, who 
had gone to St. Petersburg to report on 
Japan, with his giant hound always ready 
to tear any one to pieces, Spanberg with 
his brutal tongue and constant recourse to 
the knout, they hated. Chirikoff, the 
Russian was a universal favorite; and Be- 
ring, the supreme commander, was loved 
for his kindness; but Bering’s commands 
were subject to veto by the Russian under- 
lings. No wonder the bluff Dane sailed 
out from the snow-rimmed peaks of 
Avacha Bay with dark forebodings. He 
had carried a load of petty instructions 
issued by ignoramus savants for eight years. 
He had borne eight years of nagging from 
court and senate and academy. He had 
been criticised for blunders of other’s 
making. He had been set to accomplish 
a herculean task with tied hands. He had 
been threatened with fines and court-mar- 
tial for delay caused by the quarrels of his 
under-officers to whom he was subject. 
He had been deprived of salary for three 
years and accused of pilfering trom public 
funds. His wife, who had by this time 
returned with the wives of the other officers 
to Russia, had actually been searched for 
hidden booty. After the expenditure of 
what would be a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in modern money, only five months’ 
provisions were left in the fort of Petropau- 
lovsk, Kamchatka; and the _ blockhead 
underlings were compelling a waste of those 
provisions by sailing in the wrong direc- 
tion. If the worst came, could he hold his 
men with those tied hands of his ? 
ering shrugged his shoulders and sig- 
nalled Chirikoff, the Russian, on the Sé. 
‘aul, to lead the way. ‘They must find 
out there was xo Gamaland for themselves, 
those Russians. The long swell of the 
Pacific meets them as they sheer out of the 
mountain girt harbor. A dip of the sails 
to the swell of the rising wind, and the 
snowy heights of Avacha Bay are left in the 
offing. The thunder of the surf in the 
rocky caves of the Kamchatka coast fades 
behind. ‘The myriad birds become fewer. 
Steller, the scientist, leans over the taffrail 


; 
; 
; 
; 
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to listen if the huge sperm whale there 
‘“‘hums’’ as it ‘‘blows.’’ The white 
rollers come down from the north, rolling, 
—rolling down to the tropics. A gray 
thing hangs over the northern offing, a 
grayish brown thing called ‘‘ fog,’’ of which 
they will know more anon. ‘The grayish 
brown thing means storm; and the 
‘< porps ’’ tumbling, floundering, somerset- 
ing round the ships in circles, mean storm : 
and the moaning of the wind through the 
rigging, with a siz-z- means storm; and 
Chirikoff, far ahead there, signals back to 
know if they shouldn’t keep together to 
avoid being lost in the fog. The Dane 
shrugs his shoulders and looks to the 
north, The gray brown thing has darkened, 
thickened, spread out impalpably; and 
by the third day, the north wind is 
whistling through the riggings with a rip. 
Sails are furled. The white rollers roll no 
longer. They lash with chopped off tops 
flying backwards; and the S¢. Peter is 
churning about, shipping sea after sea with 
a crash, ‘That was what the fog meant ; 
and, it is all about them, in a hurricane 
now, stinging cold, thick to the touch, 
washing out every outline but sea,— 
sea, 

Never mind, They are nine days out. 
It is the twelfth of June. They are down 
to forty-six degrees, and no Gamaland ; 
and the blockheads have stopped spread- 
ing their maps in the captain’s cabin. One 
can see a smile wreathing in the whiskers 
of the Dane. Six hundred miles south of 
Kamchatka, and no Gamaland! The 
council convenes again. It is decided to 
turn about, head north, and say no more 
of Gamaland. But when the fog, that has 
turned hurricane, lifts, there is no Sf. 
Paul, Chirikoff’s vessel has disappeared. 
Up to forty-nine degrees they go ; but still 
no Chirikoff and no Gamaland. Then the 
blunder-makers, as is always the case, 
blunder more. It is dangerous to go on 
without the sister ship. The council con- 
venes. Bering must head back to forty-six 
degrees and hunt for Chirikoff. So passes 
the whole month of June. Out of five 
months’ provisions, one wasted, and the 
odium on Bering the Dane. 

It was noticed that after the ship turned 
south, the commander looked ill and de- 
pressed. He became intolerant of oppo- 
sition or approach. Possibly, to avoid 
rritation, he kept to his cabin; but, he 
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ordered the S¢. Peter to head back north. 

In a few days Bering was confined to 
bed, with that overwhelming physical de- 
pression and dread that precede the 
scourge most dreaded by seamen,—scurvy. 
Lieutenant Waxel now took command. 
Waxel had all a sailor’s contempt for the 
bookful blockheads, who wrench facts to 
fit theory ; and, deadly emnity arose be- 
tween him and Steller, the scientist. By 
the middle of July the fetid drinking 
water was so reduced that the crew was 
put on half allowance ; but, on the sleepy, 
fog-blanketed swell of the Pacific slipping 
past Bering’s wearied eyes, were so many 
signs of land,—birds, drift wood, sea 
weed,—that he ordered the ship-hove to 
each night for fear of grounding. 





The 
Kamchatka, from a rough sketch by Bering's 
comrade, Steller the scientist. 


“ St. Peter” and “St. Paul” in Avacha Bay, 


On the 13th of July, the council of un- 
derlings had so far relinquished all idea of 
a Gamaland, that it was decided to steer 
continuously north. Some time between 
the 16th and 2oth, the fog lifted, and 
there loomed above the far horizon of the 
north sea what might have been an im- 
mense opal dome, suspended in mid- 
heaven. One can guess how the lookout 
strained tired eyes at this great crumpled 
apex of snow, jagged through the clouds 
like a tent peak, how the shout of ‘‘land’’ 
went up, how officers and underlings 
flocked round Bering with congratulations. 
‘*We knew it was land beyond a doubt, on 
the 16th,’’ relates Steller. ‘‘ Though I 


have been in Kamchatka, I have never 
seen more lofty mountains. The shore was 
broken everywhere, showing inlets and 
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harbors. Everybody congratulated the 
commander ; but, he only shrugged shoul- 
ders, saying: ‘We think we’ve done big 
things ; but, who knows? Nobody real- 
izes where this is, or the distance we must 
sail back. Winds may be contrary. We 
don’t know this land; and, we haven't 
provisions to winter.’ 

The truth is,—the maps having failed, 
the St. Peter was hopelessly lost ; and six- 
teen years of nagging care, which is harder 
to face than a line of cannon, had sucked 
Bering’s capacity of resistance like a vam- 
pire. The shadowy elemental powers, that 
fight man,—physical weakness, disease, 
despair, death,—were closing round the 
explorer in the darkness of eternal night. 

The boat found itself in a wonder-world 
that beggared all romance. ‘The great 
peak, which they named St. Elias, hung 
above a snowy row of lesser ridges, like a 
dome of alabaster. Icebergs, like floating 
palaces, came washing down from the long 
line of glacial shore. As they neared an- 
chorage at an island now known as Kayak, 
they could see billows of ferns, grasses, 
lady’s slippers, rhododendrons, blue-bells, 
forget-me-nots. Perhaps they saw those 
palisades of ice that stretch like a rampart 
along the main shore eastward of St. Elias. 

The St. Peter moved slowly landward 
against a head wind. Khitroff and Steller 
put off in the small boats with fifteen men 
to reconnoiter. Both found human traces, 
—timbered huts, fireplaces, shells, smoked 
fish, footprints in the grass. Steller left 
some kettles, knives, beads and 
trinkets in the huts to replace the posses- 
sions of the natives, which the Russians 
took. Many years later, another voyager 
met an old Indian, who told of seeing 
Bering’s ship anchor at Kayak Island, 
when he was a boy ; and, the terrified In- 
dians had fled, only returning when the 
Russians had gone, to find the presents in 
the huts. Steller was as wild as a boy out 
of school, and, accompanied by only one 
Cossack, went bounding over the island, col- 
lecting specimens and botanizing. Khitroff, 
meanwhile, filled water casks; but, on 
July 21, the day after the anchorage, the 
storm wind began whistling through the 
rigging, the rollers washing down from the 
ice wall of the coast and the far offing to 
show the dirty fog that portended storm. 
Only half the water casks had been filled ; 
but there was a brisk seaward breeze. 
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Without warning, and, contrary to his 


custom of consulting the other officers, 
Bering appeared on deck, pallid and ashen 
from disease, and peremptorily ordered 
anchors up. 

In vain Steller stormed and swore, 
accusing the chief of pusillanimous home- 
sickness, ‘‘ of reducing his explorations to 
a six hours’ anchorage on an island shore, 
of coming from Asia to carry home Ameri- 
can water.’’ The commander had had 
enough of vacillation, delay and interfer 
ence. One-third of the crew w ailing. 
Provisions for only three months were in 


the hold. The ship was off any known 
course, more than two thousand miles from 
any known port and contrary winds 


might cause delay, or drive the vessel 
the countless reefs that lined this 
coast 


on 


strange 


Dense clouds and a sleety rain settled 
over the sea, washing out every outline as 
the St. Peter began her westward course. 


jut, what baffled both Bering and the 
officers, was the fact that the coast trended, 
not north, but south. They were coasting 


that long peninsula of Alaska that projects 
an arm for a thousand miles south 
ward, into the Pacific. 

The roar of the rollers came from the 


west- 


reefs. ‘Through the blanketing fog they 
could discern island after island on the 
north, rocky, towering, majestic, with a 
thunder of surf among the caves, a dim 
outline of mountains above, like Loki, 
Spirit of Evil, smiling stonily at the dark 
forces closing in round these puny men. 


All along Kadiak the roily waters told of 


reefs. ‘The air was heavy with fogs, thick 
to the touch; and violent winds con- 
stantly threatened a sudden shift that 
might drive the vessel on the rocks. -At 
midnight, on August 1, they suddenly 


found themselves with only three feet of 
water below~he keel. 


Fortunately, there 
was no wind ; but the fog was like ink. By 
swinging into a current that ran like a mill 


race they were carried out to eighteen 
fathoms of water, where they anchored till 
daybreak. ‘They called this place Foggy 
Island. To-day it is known as Ukamok. 
The underlings now came sharply to 
their senses and at the repeatedly convened 


and distracted councils between July 25 
and August 10, decided there was only 


one thing to do—sail at once for the home 
port of Kamchatka. The S?. Peter 


was 
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tossing about in frightful winds among reefs 
and hurricane fog like a cork. Half the 
crew lay ill and helpless of scurvy, and 
only two months provisions remained for a 
voyage of two thousand miles. The whole 
crew signed the resolution to go home. 

Only twenty-five casks of water remained. 
On August 30 the S¢. Peter anchored 
off a group of thirteen bald, bare, treeless 
rocks. It was thought if some of the scur- 
vy-stricken sailors could be carried ashore, 
they might recover. One, Shumagin, died 
as he was lifted ashore. Indeed this was the 
first death, and his name was given to the 
islands. Bering, himself, was so ill that 
he could not stand. Twenty emaciated 
men were laid along the shore. Steller 
scurried off to hunt anti-scorbutic plants, 
while Waxel, who had taken command, 
and Khitroff ordered the water casks filled. 
Unfortunately, the only pool they could 
find was connected with an arm of the sea. 
The water was brackish and this after- 
wards increased disease. 

A fatality seemed to hang over the won- 
der-world where they wandered. Voices 
were heard in the storm, rumblings from 
the sea. Fire could be seen through the 
fog. Was this fire from volcanoes or In- 
dians? Waxel knew they must not risk 
delay by going to explore, but by applying 
to Bering, who lay in his berth unconscious 
of the dangers on this coast, Khitroff gained 
permission to go from the vessel on a yawl 
with five sailors, but by the time he had 
rowed against head winds to the scene of 
the fire the Indians had fled and such 
beach combers were crashing ashore 
Khitroff dare not risk going back to the 
ship. In vain Waxel ground his teeth 
with rage, signalled and waited. ‘‘ The 
wind seemed to issue from a flue,’’ says 
Steller, ‘‘ with such a whistling and roar- 
ing and rumbling that we expécted to lose 
mast and rudder, or “be crushed among 
the breakers. The dashings of the sea 
sounded like a cannon.’’ 

The fact was Khitroff's yawl had been 
smashed to kindling wood on the rocks, 
and the six half-drowned Russians were 
hudding together waiting for help when 
Waxel took the other small boat and went 
to the rescue. Barely had this been effected, 
at the cost of four days’ delay, in which 
the ship might have made five hundred 
miles towards home, when natives were 
seen paddling out in canoes, gesticulating 


for the white men to come ashore. Waxel 
lowered away in the small boat with nine 
armed men to pay the savages a visit. 
Close ashore he beckoned the Indians to 
wade out, but they beckoned him in turn 
to land, and he ordered three men out to 
moor the boat to a rock. All went well 
between Russians and Indians, presents be- 
ing exchanged, till a chief screwed up his 
courage to paddle out to Waxel in the 
boat. With characteristic hospitality, 
Waxel at once proffered some Russian 
brandy, which, by courtesy among ll 
western sailors, is always known as ‘‘ chain 
lightning.’’ ‘The chief took but one gulp 
of the liquid fire, when with a wild yell 
he spat it out, shouted that he had been 
poisoned and dashed ashore. 

The three Russians succeeded in gain- 
ing Waxel’s boat, but the Indians grabbed 
the mooring ropes and seized the Chuk- 
chee interpreter, whom Waxel had brought 
from Siberia. Waxel ordered the rope 
cut, but the Chukchee interpreter called 
out pitifully to be saved. Quick as shot, 
the Russians fired two muskets in mid-air. 
At the crash that echoed among the cliffs, 
the Indians fell prostrate with fear, and 
the interpreter escaped; but six days had 
been wasted in this futile visit to the 
natives. 

Scarcely had they escaped this island 
when such a hurricane broke over the S¢. 
Peter for seventeen days that the ship 
could only scud under bare pole before 
the wind, that seemed to be driving north, 
north-east. The ship was like a chip ina 
maelstrom. There were only fifteen casks 
of water fit to drink, and all food was ex- 
hausted but mouldy sea biscuits. One 
sailor a day was now dying of scurvy; and 
those left were so weak they had no power 
to man the ship. The men were so ema- 
ciated they had to be carried back and 
forward to the rudder, and the underling 
officers were quarreling among themselves. 
The crew dared not hoist sails because not 
a man of the S¢. Peter had the physical 
strength to climb and lower canvas. 

The rain turned to sleet. ‘The sleet 
froze to the rotting sails, to the ice-logged 
hull, to the wan yard arms frost-white till 
they looked like ghosts. At every lurch 
of the ship slush slithered down on the 
shivering seamen. The roar of the break- 
ers told of a shallow sea, yet mist veiled 
the sky, and they were above waters whose 
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shallows drop to sudden abysmal depths 
of three thousand fathoms. Sheets of 
smoking vapor rose from the sea, sheets 
of flame-tinged smoke from the crevasses 
of land volcanoes which the fogs hid. Out 
of the sea came the hoarse, strident crying 
of the sea lion and the walrus and the 
hairy seal. It was as if the poor Russians 
had sailed into some under world. The 
decks were slippery as glass and the ves- 
sels shrouded in ice. Over all settled that 
unspeakable dread of impending disaster, 
which is a symptom of scurvy and saps all 
power of resistance. 

Waxel alone held the vessel up to the 
wind. The councils were no longer the 
orderly conferences of savants over cut 
and dried maps. They were bedlam. Panic 
was in the marrow of every man, even 
the indomitable, passionate Steller, who 
thought all the while they were on the 
coast of Kamchatka, and made loud com- 
plaint that the expedition had been misled 
by ‘* unscrupulous leaders.’’ 

At eight o’clock on the morning of 
October 30 it was seen that the ice-clogged 
ropes on the starboard side had been snap- 
ped by the wind like dry sticks. Offer- 
ings, vows, prayers went up from the 
stricken crew. ‘The colder weather brought 
one relief. ‘The fog lifted and the air was 
clear. The wind veered east, and on 
November 4, to their inexpressible joy, 
the crew saw a high, mountainous coast 
directly ahead sixteen miles, Surely this 
was Kamchatka. The sick crawled on 
hands and knees above the hatchway to see 
land once more, and with streaming eyes 
thanked God for the landfall. A few hid- 
The conclusion of Bering’s story and the 
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den casks of brandy were brought out to 
celebrate the happy end of these miseries, 
and each man pointed out promontories 
that he thought he knew. But as the ship 
rounded the northeastward point strange- 
ness came over the scene, a numbing fear 
over the crew. ‘This looked more like a 
channel between two islands than 
coast. ‘The men could not speak. They 
hoped against hope. ‘That night the S/¢. 

‘eter stood off from land for fear of storm. 
Topsails were furled, but the wind had 
ripped the other sails to tatters. Clear, 
refulgent with sunshine, a magnificent win- 
ter day, with the sting of ozone in the air, 
dawned the morning of November fifth. 

Waxel called a council. 

Officers and men dragged themselves to 
Bering’s cabin. Waxel had already per- 
suaded all hands to vote for a landing to 
winter on these shores. ‘This the 


open 


dying 


Bering opposed with all his might. ‘‘ We 
are almost home,’”’ he said. ‘‘ We still 


have six casks of water, and the foremast. 
Having risked so much, let us risk three 
days more to reach Avacha Bay.’’ Poor 
Bering! Had his advice been followed 
the saddest disaster on northern seas might 
have been avoided, for they were less than 
two days run from Kamchatka, but inspired 
by fool-hopes born of fear, Waxel and Khit- 
roff actually thought this zvas Kamchatka, 
and when one, Lieutenant Ofzyn, who knew 
the north well, would have spoken in favor 
of Bering’s view, he was forcibly 
from the cabin. 

The crew voted as a man to land and 
winter on this coast. Little did they know 
that vote was their own death warrant. 


driven 








adventures of Chirikoff will appear in the 
number. 











“*Befoor they're done fightin’ they're laffin’.” 


JEFFERSON DAVIS ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


By 


WITH DRAWINGS BY FANNY Y. 


Me T was a long time ago to you 
of the present generation— 
B just after the Civil War. 
There were two little boys, 
brothers, near of an age. 
They were David and Jon- 
athan—sometimes, at others they fought, 
as healthy brothers will, but when their 
fights were over there was never any malice 
left to cloud their brotherly love, and when 
the Sand Man came in the evening he 
found them at peace. 

Before the advent of the Sand Man, 
though, they held carnival under the can- 
opy of a huge, old-fashioned, four-posted 
bed, and engaged in marvelous tumblings 
that became drowsier and more somnolent 
until their eyes grew too heavy, and then 
they curled up like kittens and wandered 
forth together, wearing canton flannel 
night drawers, into the land of dreams. 

The sweet-faced mother of the little 
boys told them that they were doing wrong 
when they fought, and when she caught 
them in the mael of battle made them 
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stand up before her, holding hands, and 
say in reluctant unison, ‘‘ Let dogs de- 
light—’’ And then they had to kiss, 
which wasn’t by any means manly, and was 
distasteful to a degree. But when their 
big, black-eyed, black-bearded father 
caught them fighting he stopped the battle 
and made solemn inquiries while his eyes 
danced, and then told David or Jonathan, 
whichever deserved it, that he ought to 
spank him, but instead of doing so, gave 
each one of them a five-cent shinplaster, 
which was untold wealth while it lasted, 
and always was productive of fragile reso- 
lutions never to be bad again. 

Most of the play of David and Jonathan 
related to warlike operations, for military 
spirit was still very much alive, and they 
drilled and erected prodigious earthworks 
until wearied, when they fell upon the earth- 
works and made them into wonderful mud 
pies in a real tin oven constructed for them 
by their friend the gardener, whose re- 
sourcefulness caused them much wonder 
and led them to address him admiringly as 
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Mr. O’Brien, which was entirely grateful 
to his good old, Celtic soul. 

‘¢Of all the bothersome childer,’’ he 
would say to them, ‘‘an’ me busy. Whut 
is it ye wish, darlints?’’ and then, being 
their abject slave, he did whatever they 
wanted, delighted that a gracious Provi- 
dence had placed him where his true worth 
met with its meed. 

‘¢ They’re divils,’’ he told the cook over 
and over again. ‘But there’s nothin’ 
morully bad about thim. Pouf! an’ they 
fight like powder flashes in the pan, but 
befoor they’re done fightin’ they’ re laffin. 
My! ’Tis the pure love of a ruction drives 
thim to it; ’tis me says they’ll both make 
min.’’ Then Mr. O’Brien would shake 
his head wisely, and the cook would shake 
hers and say: ‘‘Shure, ’tis you Misther 
O’Brien that notuses ut all an’ all,’’ for 
the cook, equally with David and Jona- 
than, admired Mr. O’ Brien to a degree. 

There is an infinite pathos in childhood 
—the ignorance that clears slowly and the 
mysteries that puzzle childish hearts. 
David and Jonathan were told one day 
that they had a baby sister, and that, mar- 
velous to relate, she had been found in a 
basket by the doctor out by the gate. 
This was so utterly unusual 
that wise counsel was deemed 
necessary, and Mr. O’ Brien was 
consulted at once. ‘‘Shure,’’ 
he explained, ‘‘’tis nothin’. 
Your mamma prrayed for ut 
an’ ut wuz giv’n her. They 
alwuz come in baskits, an’ gin- 
rully ’tis the docther finds Ri) 


thim. I remimber the time 
whin the both of ye’s wuz 
found. 


‘‘Shure, ye wuz litthel an’ 
red like yer babby sisther,’’ he 
said in reply to questionings, 
‘‘an’ she’ll grow up as big an’ 
as straight asthe both of ye’s, 
or I misdoubt me much.”’ 

The baby sister did grow 
valiantly, and became very 
formidable with her fists, but 
demanded much attention, and 
David and Jonathan were left 


more to themselves. They 
fought without either much 


interruption or malice, and 
promptly forgot and forgave 
until at length a disturbing ele- 






ment came into their lives that created much 
turmoil while it lasted and even shadowed 
their brotherly love. ‘The dis ing ele- 
ment was a doll—a man doll. He was a 
present from a maiden aunt to the boys’ 
little sister; a present that she re solutely 
refused to accept and fought against with 
bediapered legs and pudgy fists. Girl 


dolls she loved absorbingly, and in those 
intervals when she was not st iffing her 
mouth full of her own pink toes she evi- 
denced a budding maternal instinct by 
trying to swallow the varied ortment 
that had been showered upon her, but 
when the man doll was presented for con- 
sideration she screamed in such maidenly 


affright that her father, smiling proudly, 
declared that here at last was one born an 
old maid. 

So the man doll fell to David and Jona- 
than to have and to hold, to cherish or 


abuse as they saw fit, all of whi hey did 
conscientiously with attention to detail that 
was commendable indeed. They squab- 
bled over who should possess m in the 


present and dragged him into the midst of 
their battles, whereby he suffered griev- 
ously, losing one arm and all the 
out of his stomach, besides be 
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so cleanly that there wasn’t even one hair 
left on his shiny head. Between battles, 
and until a proper appellation was decided 
upon, in those rare moments when peace 
seemed best, they gravely said, ‘‘ Him,’’ 
but when some boyish perverseness seized 
David he declared that the doll should be 
named Abraham Lincoln, whereupon Jon- 
athan asserted that he chose to call him 
Jefferson Davis, and would permit nothing 
else, and then there was always a fresh 
fight. 

Between fights, however, the doll de- 
veloped into a splendid military hero, per- 
forming alone and unaided many valorous 
operations of transcendent difficulty, but, 
all of these deeds were undertaken incog- 
nito, for David would not permit Jefferson 
Davis to indulge in any acts of conspicuous 
gallantry, while Jonathan equally refused 
to let Abraham Lincoln flaunt the red 
badge of courage in his face. Chancing 
upon them one day entangled in a squirm- 
ing heap which rested upon the sad object 
of contention, their father separated them 
and inquired into motive causes, discover- 
ing that back at the ultimate beginning 
was a mere difference overaname. David 
was crying more from the humiliation of 
being underneath than from any real in- 
juries received, but, Jonathan was debo- 
nair, and little flashes of light flecked the 
hazel of his eyes and made them dance 
mischievously as he explained that they 
weren’t really fighting, as they weren’t 
either scratching or hitting in the face. 

With eyes that twinkled until they 
looked strangely like Jonathan’s own mis- 
chievous little orbs, the father sat Solomon- 
like in judgment, and, with great grav- 
ity, decided the case. On Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the doll was to 
be Jefferson Davis, the property of Jona- 
than alone for Jonathan was the elder, 
and surely twelve months and more of 
seniority carried some rights. On Tues- 
days, and Thursdays, and Saturdays, David 
was to be entitled to sole possession, with 
the right of denying all titles save that of 
Abraham Lincoln, for he was the younger, 
and certainly youth must be served. On 
Sundays, the doll was to rest, for, in those 
days, Sunday was the Sabbath, if he could 
rest under the appellation of Jefferson Da- 
vis Abraham Lincoln Bowe, the last name 
being his heritage, for it was David and 
Jonathan’s own. When he had delivered 


himself of this prodigious ultimatum, the 
little boys’ father left them, and straight- 
way told all the circumstances to their 
mother, and, during the telling, they both 
laughed, and a fitful expression came over 
the mother’s face, while she hugged the 
boys’ little sister closer to her bosom, and 
looked down with a trifle of the wistful 
upon the sleeping baby girl. 

‘*T suppose boys will fight, father,’’ she 
said. 

** It’s as natural for them to squabble,’’ 
he replied, smiling, ‘‘as it will be for this 
young lady to cuddle her doll’s head in the 
hollow of her left arm—’’ He leaned 
down and kissed his wife’s hand where it 
rested on the French flannel swaddlings of 
the baby, and then looked up mischiev- 
ously, into her face ;—‘“‘ just as you are do- 
ing right, now.’’ She leaned over and rested 
her cheek against his, and spoke the irrel- 
evant, half-whispered word ‘‘father,’’ but 
the tone and timbre of her voice, and the 
little sidewise look from under her drooped 
eyelids, said more than will ever be written 
in any printed book, or told in spoken 
words. 

On his days, Jefferson Davis won great 
battles, while on his days, Abraham Lincoln 
performed feats of valor that suggested 
even the knightly doings of King Arthur’s 
Court, but, sometimes there were disturb- 
ances, engendered by the uncertainty as to 
whether it was an Abraham Lincoln day 
or a Jefferson Davis day, in which case 
Mr. O’ Brien was referred to as the arbiter, 
and he always rose to the occasion. 

‘« Mondy’s, an’ Windsd’ ys, an’ Frid’ ys,’’ 
he declared to Jonathan, ‘he’s yours. 
An’ Chusd’ys an’ Thursd’ys an’ Satther- 
d’ys, he’s yours, laddie,’’ to David. 
‘* Noo, ye mus’ think an’ setthel the 
matther fur yersilves, ’tis Chusd’y, the 
day is,” or, ‘*’tis Windsd’y the day is,’’ 
whichever it was, and the declaration 
always brought peace,—envy even was 
silent. 

So, time went, not a very long time, but 
enough to wear sadly on Jefferson Davis 
Abraham Lincoln, the doll, who became 
from his many labors very draggled and 
gaunt. Jonathan’s debonair enterprises 
with him rather overshadowed the more 
ponderous exploits of David, who thought 
slower, and, had it not been for the un- 
conscious intervention of Aunt Rachel, the 
family’s ex-slave, Jonathan would have 
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triumphed, but she, as the unsuspecting 
instrument of destiny, changed fate, and 
dragged Jonathan’s pride in the very dust. 
Her interference was wholly without mal- 
ice, for even thought of malice was un- 
known to her, she being a shouting Meth- 
odist, and one of the elect, but, one day 
as she labored over her washing, she 
chanced to be singing, when David wan- 


dered by :— 


Mr. O' Brien was referred to as arbiter. 


*¢ Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
Hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
While we go a marchin’ on."’ 


David paused. An impish grin spread 
over his usually placid features. Here was 
amethod of humbling Jonathan, and turn- 
ing his day with the doll to gall and vine- 
gar, and, when the time came to fling the 
bolt, he did so, with boyish delight. With- 
out any pausing to inquire into the origin 
of the calumny so unexpectedly levelled 
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against his property, Jonathan arose in 
swift negation, crying from sheer bility 
to answer song with song, and, when the 


battle was at its height, the boys’ father 
came up, unnoticed, and a frown gathered 
as he saw that this quarrel was y real, 
Without any preliminary inquirings he 
separated the combatants, spanked both of 
them amply and impartially, and sent them 
to their mother to answer to her. 
° 

Then he seized the bedraggled doll and 
threw him far off into one corner d fol- 
lowed his owners indoors. When he saw 
them they were still tear-stained, and 
heaving with the reflex that comes after 
the surge of sobs has ceased, but they 
stood before their mother and the baby 
sister, and held hands, saying, ‘‘ Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite.’’ When they 
had finished, they resignedly kissed, and 
David again broke into sobs, while Jona- 
than, struggling, kept the tears back, and 
accepted the inevitable with its accompa- 











There Jonathan laid Jefferson Davis Abraham Lincoln. 


nying ills. Then their mother drew them 
close up to her, and soothed them with 
that wonderful story of the Rabbit and the 
Tar Baby, which was a very old story, 
even when Uncle Remus told it to the 
little boy. 

But the next day Jefferson Davis Abra- 
ham Lincoln was nowhere to be found. 
Reconciled by their loss, the little boys 
consulted Mr. O’Brien, who, for the life 
of him, couldn’t tell them athing. Ask- 
ing their father what had become of the 
doll was out of the question, and days 
passed, days when the sun beat down on 
the doll and days when the rain beat down 
on him as he lay in the very thickest of 
gooseberry bushes, lost but at peace. Mr. 
O’Brien even gave up the search, saying 
that there had evidently been a kidnaping, 
which explanation the boys gravely accept- 
ed, but still mourned. And then one 
morning David woke up with a fever, and 
a little rash appeared on his body that 
made the doctor shake his head. 

The baby was sent away and Jonathan 
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was kept from the room, which was hard 
on both of the boys, for from the time 
they could remember they had slept in each 
other’s arms, but it was more hard on 
David than on Jonathan, for a fever burned 
in him with a fierce flame. He was so 
very ill that the doctor’s face was grave 
when he looked at him, but his father and 
his mother looked at each other with plead- 
ing eyes. One or the other of them was 
with him always, and the white spot from 
the chimney of a night-lamp made a circle 
on the ceiling of his room. Miserable in 
his loneliness, Jonathan slept ill, and one 
night, awaking, found his mother kneeling 
by his bedside, her form shaken by choked 
sobs. Through the door he could hear a 
voice that was David’s yet not like David’s, 
high-keyed and monotonously querulous, 
asking in delirium for Abraham Lincoln, 
the doll. When the morning came it was 
alla memory, but in the haze of it there 
centered dimly the pathetic crying of 
David, for Abraham Lincoln, in the dark. 

Jonathan told Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. 
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O’Brien shook his head while a mist came 
into his tender, old eyes. He patted Jon- 
athan and muttered, half bowing, ‘‘ Mother 
av God, spare him to us.’’ It was a de- 
vout prayer. But Jonathan, ignorant of 
the shadow of the angel, was not daunted, 
and having searched everywhere, searched 
again, and searching, found the doll. <A 
rare smile lit up his hazel eyes. Here was 
Abraham Lincoln, and David, sobbing in 
the night, longed for him. He took him 
proudly into the house and wanted to give 
him to his brother, but all were so grief- 
worn that he lost heart and hid him deep 
under the covers of his bed. Inthe agony 
of the household he was little noticed, but 
he cared not, for his heart was heavy, 
thinking of David crying in the dark. He 
crept into his night drawers almost affright- 
ed, and burrowed deep under the covers 
to where the doll lay and hugged him, 
making believe he was David. 

Far in the night watches some undeni- 
able mystery woke him from sleep and, 
whispering, told him again of David crying 
for the doll. He sat bolt upright and 
shivered a little from fear of being alone. 
The door was open and the shrilling of his 
brother’s voice came thinly in. He slid 
one canton flannel leg out of the bed 
clothes and stole silently to the room where 
David lay, his little life flickering and 
almost worn out. By the bed was his 
mother, worn and dim-eyed from silent 
weeping, and the pad of his feet was unno- 


ticed until he was close at hand. 
was David, fever parched, with on 


out of the covers, and there Jon 
Jefferson Davis 


much worn doll. ‘The arm crooke 


and feeling the weight, closed on 
brought the doll against the thin fa 


mother looked up, hardly 
grasping the tableau, and _ the 
opened his 
Abraham 


eyes with affright 
Lincoln and = saw 


and said, ‘‘ Hullo.’’ Then over | 


features crept the shadowy fli 
smile. 


Jonathan, clasped to his mother’ 
could feel the struggle of chok« 


‘“My little boys,”’ 
‘*Oh, God, spare them both 
And when she looked again she 
with Abraham Lincoln nestled cl 


shoulder, his eyes closed, but s1 
h 


with the sleep that showed the 
past. 
glitter of perspiration, and 
thrilled with a new-born 
made her strain Jonathan 
breast. With her face hid in |! 
flanneled shoulder, she wept 

then the Angel of Death flew 

window and David, with Abrah 
close clasped against his feve1 
face, rested after the battle—t 
won against great odds by the | 
athan and that valiant soldier 
Davis Abraham Lincoln Bowe. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY INVENTOR 


William Hoffman and the Engine which he has Designed to Double 


the Speed of the 
By Wallace 


HEN Dr. Saint-Hubert Ge- 
rard had finished reading 
the first newspaper accounts, 
not long ago, of the success 
of an American inventor in 
building a rotary engine 
which would increase twice over the speed 
of all travel, transportation, steam power 
plants, etc., he shook his venerable head 
and said :— 

‘¢These Americans, these Americans, 
not content with forcing competitors to fol- 
low their own headlong rush in business, 
mechanics, literature and science, they 
now give us a machine which will allow 
the tide of human interchange to move at 
a doubled rate,—and since we can, why 
then, I suppose we must hurry.’’ 

Many remarkable inventions have had 
their striking romance, but there is none in 
which the triumph of character is more 
signal than in the Hoffman rotary engine. 
The patent offices of the nations have 
thousands of patents on file, taken out by 
men who thought they were about to suc- 
ceed, and even now, at least ten thousand 
investigators have dropped their work only 
long enough to learn whether William M. 
Hoffman’s achievement is so great as to 
make their further research in vain. Many 
notable mechanical experts have decided 
that it is, and Dr. Nikola Stradola, of the 
Zurich Polytechnicum, the author of ‘‘The 
Steam Turbine,’’ says that he believes 
Hoffman is ten years ahead of any other 
specialist steam engineer in the world. 
If he had been merely an inventor of the 
first rank, he would not have succeeded, 
for he has been compelled to be his own 
laborer, financier, patent 
doctor as well. 





attorney, and 


The details of his engine, which are now 
familiar to the scientific and mechanical 
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world, are simple. The engines in use to- 
day are called reciprocating engines, be- 
cause the piston is forced in one direction 
by the introduction of steam into one end 
of the cylinder and forced back by the in- 
troduction of more steam into the other 
end, and the starting and stopping of mo- 
tion thus achieved is made to drag a wheel 
around by a crank attached to the piston. 
For every revolution of that wheel, the 
piston must start and stop twice. In the 
Hoffman engine, the cylinder itself, re- 
volves. It encloses a steel ellipse traversed 
by a hollow shaft, into one end of which 
the steam introduced, and from the 
other end of which the exhaust takes place. 
Steam is admitted by a port in the side of 
the ellipse, in one-sixth of one revolution, 
and expands against the ellipse, the cylin- 
der and a segmental blade protruding into 
the space between the ellipse and the cyl- 
inder, but so arranged that it can be pushed 
back into a housing in the cylinder as the 
cylinder in revolving presses against the 
surface of the ellipse. It has its dupli- 
cate blade diametrically opposite in the 
cylinder. The blade is moved by the ex- 
panding steam, and forces the cylinder to 
revolve until the second blade gets beyond 
the steam port, and then the pressure 
against the second blade forces the further 
revolution, each blade performing its 
function for half of the revolution. 

There is no limit to the speed, except 
the resistance of the steel of the engine to 
the centrifugal force generated, so that a 
forty-eight inch wheel can be spun two 
thousand times a minute. That means, a 
train can run four miles a minute, which 
makes travel at the rate of one hundred 
miles an hour quite ordinary under these 
conditions. One could leave New York 
Saturday night, and wake up in San Fran- 
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cisco Monday morning, go to Philadelphia 
from New York while breakfasting hastily, 
cross the Atlantic in two days, and such 
other marvelous things. It would all be 
done at fifteen per cent. of the friction, 
three-fourths of the steam, and far greater 
saving in first cost and maintenance, than 
in the present best engines. 

William M. Hoffman is an American 
born and bred, and has shown himself to 
be of the highest patriotic spirit, When 
hard pressed financially and laughed at by 
the American government experts, he could 
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tellectual attainments, broad, general infor- 
mation, and a polished man of affairs. 
The writer visited him in his shop in 
Buffalo, where he was surrounded by en- 
gineers and experts witnessing a test of a 
new three-hundred horse-power engine, 
and though the inventor was dirty 
overalls and was grimed from head to foot, 


it was easy to single him out of the crowd 
by his easy, confident, masterful and ex- 
ceedingly rapid and direct manner. 

He was but nine years old wh¢ e fi 
grappled with the world, and at twenty 
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The cylinder A. revolves around the stationary ellipse E.., which is permanently attached to the hollow shaft S. 
Steam is admitted through the hollow shaft S. during the first sixth of the revolution of the cylinder and pa s 
through the port F. into the chamber L. where it expands. The only surface of this chamber which not rigid 
1s the convex face of the curved segmental blade B., which runs the length of the cylinder, can retreat into its 
housing D. and is fastened by a crank G.to the cylinder. A curved segmental blade 1s hke a se nm of a pipe 
cut lengthwise. Steam pressure on the blade causes it to vecede to the right, away from the port F., and thus the 


cvinder A., which ts atta 


hed to the segmental blade,1s forced to revolve. 


As the cylinder revi 


down upon the stationary ellipse E. and the blade B.is forced back into its housing D. just as the blade C. is in 


tts housing H. at the beginning of the movement. 


automatic cut-off and the same processes repeated. 


have sold his secrets to the Russian navy 
for many millions, if he would have allowed 
Russia alone to have the engine. He re- 
fused to cripple the defenses of his own 
country for all the money in their empire. 

He is fifty-one years of age, having been 
born, in 1853, in Buffalo, of German par- 
ents. His education in the public schools 
was slight, even for that day, and his 
opportunities for culture of a general sort 
were even more so, but one cannot be in 
his presence long to-day before one realizes 
that William Hoffman is a man of high in- 


Meanwhile the blade C., whichts the duplicate of the ie R 
has been carried around and ts beginning to protrude as it passes the port F. 


Steam is again admitted ipe 


entered the employ of the Erie Railroad as 
a fireman, being quickly promoted to the 
post of engineer, as he showed remarkable 
aptitude in mechanics and was careful, re- 
liable, intelligent and seemed to have 
nerves of iron. While driving one of the 
old-fashioned Erie engines of thirty years 
ago he conceived his great idea—to do 
away with the stopping and starting twice 
every revolution, and to drive the piston in 
a circular movement that was continuous 
and steady. 

He had nothing but the tools in the box 
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in his engine cab and no resources but his 
pay envelope. He left the railroad and 
went into the employ of the Schoelkopf 
‘Tanneries, where he could study stationary 
engines and find a chance to experiment. 
While there he designed a full set of tan- 
ning machinery that was rapidly adopted 
generally and, in an improved form, is 
being used everywhere in tanneries to-day. 
Having funds, he built his first engine, 
putting into it thousands of dollars and 
meeting blank failure. 

That was the first of ten engines, costing 
from ten thousand dollars to twenty thou- 
sand dollars each, that when they were fin- 
ished and fully tried were only fit to be 
broken up and tossed in the scrap heap. 
If during this period there had been suf- 
ficient financial backing, there are many 
enthusiasts doubtless who might have been 
found willing to continue experimenting, 
but where 1s there another man who, in 
the face of absolutely discouraging condi- 
tions, would have the heart and the will 
to struggle on, furnishing his ozvz money 
for the expenses and making that money 
by sacrificing all too cheaply other inven- 
tions that demanded time and great effort 
to conceive and perfect to practicability ? 
That is what William Hoffman did. 

When twenty-seven years of age he was 
chief engineer for the Schoelkopf company. 
When twenty-nine, he went from Buffalo to 
Detroit and established the Hoffman Ma- 
chine Company, and while there sold to 
the Detroit American Brake Shoe Truing 
Company a device for truing flat-wheeled 
trolley cars, which is used where ever 
cars arerunto-day. With abundant funds 
he built his fifth engine, and was at the same 
time planning to mine corundum for emery 
wheels in North Carolina, when the black 
panic of 1893 swept away everything he 
had but his hopes. No new inventions 
could possibly find a market under the 
conditions then existing, and realizing that 
he was well into middle life, Hoffman went 
to work in a machine shop where his day 
labor gave him the privilege of using tools 
and material at night on his engine. There 
were times when he would work all day on 
an empty stomach, and when his boy came 
at nightfall to get his supper, if supper 
there was to be, Hoffman would give him 
what few pennies he might have and send 
him to buy bologna sausage, crackers and 
apples, and together they would eat their 
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scanty meal in the dingy shop, then the 
youngster would curl up on bench to sleep 
and Hoffman set to work at his engine, 
perhaps not to eat again for another twenty- 
four hours. 

On his sixth engine there were indica- 
tions of success so strong that outside aid 
could be secured despite the record of 
failures. In the end though, it failed. 
The seventh ran four and one-half months 
in shop use. The other men interested 
financially were elated, but Hoffman knew 
the insurmountable fault and began another 
design. In this he used a patent bought 
from another man but it was of no avail. 
The ninth engine bore every promise of 
achieving the final success and even ex- 
perts were astounded. On the eve of the or- 
ganization of a great company to handle 
the patent at home and abroad Hoffman 
found, that, despite the opinions of the 
master mechanics and the professors, the 
engine would not do and hastily putting 
every scrap of property he then owned, 
even his furniture, under mortgage, he 
started for New York with a certified check 
of the amount his Wall Street backers had 
invested and before he told them of his 
final failure he laid the check before them. 
‘They refused to believe he had failed and 
demanded that he continue but he showed 
them that he spoke the truth. 

It was in the tenth engine that he saw 
that he must make the cylinder instead 
of the piston revolve and in the eleventh 
that he devised the automatic cut-off which 
regulates the steam admission and keeps 
the engine under a control more perfect 
than has been attained in any other motive 
machine ever built. The first successful 
engine was one of only twenty-eight horse- 
power, but the latest model and the one 
which is the wonder of this mechanical 
period generates three hundred horse- 
power, and yet is no larger than a pony 
piano. 

Success must mean a gigantic fortune. 
One of his fondest hopes is to establish a 
school, with large shops, elaborately 
equipped, in which American inventors, 
having satisfied a board of examiners that 
they have an idea worth working out, may 
be admitted and maintained while they 
conduct their experiments. If they suc- 
ceed, they may repay the institution from 
their profits. 

Since the white ray of the searchlight 














William M. Hoffman, of Buffalo. 


of fame has been turned his way, numerous 
private benevolences that Hoffman has 
kept up for years, though often without a 
dollar for himself, have come to notice, and 
the truest estimate of his character can be 
got from a chat with the machinists and 


laborers who have been about him these 
latter years in the alternating bright and 
dark times. They say, with rofanely 
convincing emphasis, that not for his 
struggle alone, but for his own worth as a 
man, does he deserve his success. 
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TAKING PORT ARTHUR 


The Most Heroic Siege of History 


Personal Narratives by Officers of the Investing Forces Literally 
Translated for this Magazine, with an Introduction by Adachi 
Kinnosuke, accompanied by Maps from Original Sources, the Whole 
Giving a Vivid and Correct Idea of the Character of the Fighting. 


INTRODUCTION. THE 
HE month of May of 1904 
was spreading her carpet 
of fallen petals over the 
city of Tokyo. General 
mae Nogi was in the capital 

FS city of his master and em- 
peror. From the days of his youth, his 
sword had always been at the service of his 
country and of his prince; he had seen 
many wars. Gray had touched his crown, 
and upon his beard was the snow of many 
years—that famous beard of which the 
world is delighted to say that it is per- 
fectly innocent of the gentle grace of a 
comb, Like all other soldiers of Nip- 
pon, for him there was one star,—the 
supreme honor for which his dreams had 
been winging since the historic day of 
the 23d of April, 1895. (That, as you 
remember, was exactly one week after the 
signing of the famous Shimonoseki treaty 
of peace; that, also, was the day on 
which the ministers of Russia, of France 
and of Germany residing in Tokyo sent 
their notes to our foreign office. Polite 
and pointed notes they were, advising 
our emperor and his government of the 






wisdom of retroceding the  Liaotong 
peninsula which was ceded to us by 


China through the Shimonosceki treaty. ) 
To be the commander of the besieging 
forces of Nippon at Port Arthur, that 


was the one beautiful Rome toward which 

led all roads in 

Nippon soldier. 

On a May day, I was saying, came to 
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the dreamland of the 


GENERAL 


AND THE PROBLEM 


General Nogi a messenger from the palace. 
Upon that day His Majesty bestowed upon 
him the supreme distinction. On the 
self-same day a report came to Tokyo; 
it fell upon the capital city of Nippon as a 
shell into an arsenal. It was the report of 
the Nanshan battle. It was as if some one 
had crowned the whole nation, and, still not 
content, had crowned over again and indi- 
vidually every one in it—from a beggar, 
white with the dust of a highway, to 
His Majesty the Emperor. ‘The news of 
the Nanshan was something more than a 
national news to General Nogi ; it brought 
the report of the death of his eldest son, 
Nogi Shoten. The father simply said:— 
“‘T am glad he died so splendidly. It 
was the greatest honor he could have. As 
for the funeral rites over his memory, they 
might as well be postponed for awhile. A 
little later on they may be performed in 
conjunction with those to the memory of 
my second son, Hoten, and of myself.’’ 
Not so many days ago the press of the 
world brought out of Port Arthur a sim- 
ple news. In the storming of the Two 
Hundred and Three Meter Hill fell the 
second son of General Nogi,—Nogi Hoten. 
You have heard it said that Port Arthur 
is a dagger point directed against the very 
heart of Nippon. He who would wish 
to be master of the Pechili and of the 
Yellow Sea, he who would wish to throttle 
the very throat of Pekin, need only occupy 
this stronghold with a comparatively small 
force. But to us Port Arthur is some- 
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thing more than a nature-built naval base. 


It has a singular significance for the 
fighting men of Nippon. You have 
heard—perhaps you have not—that when 
Marquis Ito and his wise friends yielded to 


the arguments of battleships of the com- 
bined fleets of Russia, France and Ger- 
many, and advised his master to return 
Port Arthur and the Liaotong peninsula, 
and when, even while the ink was hardly 
dry on the revised treaty of Shimonoseki, 
our good friend Russia stepped in and 
made herself at home at Port Arthur, 


i { erwood,. 
Nogi Kiten, Commander-in- Chief of the Investing Forces. 
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there were a number of men 


quite seriously to heart. 
wished to put their 
with a strong em] 
the time-honored rite of 
who never survive a dishor 
mitted harakiri. 

In his dreamings the sol 
pon sees the restless sp 
patriots still hovering over P 
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company with a number of ot 
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Looking South toward Port Arthur. 


—in whose existence we of the Far East 
believe quite as deeply as the Christian 
believes in the immortality of the soul,— 
can never be persuaded to enter into a 
realm of peace until the one aim and end 
for which they have shaken away one ex- 
pression of their earthly life is made per- 
fect. For the soldier of Nippon to take 
Port Arthur over again, is, therefore, more 
than a signal victory; it is fulfilling his 
sacred duty, so to speak, not only to his 
country, to the cause of the permanent 
peace of the Far East, but as well, to the 
388 


eternal peace of their heroic dead. Critics 
from abroad have said of our soldiers that 
they are a silent army. The utter absence 
of the spectacular and the stagy in the 
action of our fighting men impressed 
them. There is, however, one gallery te 
which our men before Port Arthur are 
playing, and the gallery is filled with the 
saintly shades of their fathers, of their 
brother comrades who have passed into the 
unknown before them, that our country’s 
honor might be stainless. In Nippon we 
have many kinds of incense which we burn 
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before the mortuary tablets of our dead. 
But to plant the sun-round flag once again 
upon the forts of Port Arthur is, as the 
Nippon soldier looks at it, to offer to the 
heroic dead a flower, the fragrance of 
which no incense of heaven can equal. 

To command the men who are bent 
on accomplishing the impossible, men who 
are in company with the shades of the 
heroic dead, men clinging to the shell 
holes and rugged rents of rocks on the hill- 
sides of Port Arthur, with their lunch 
baskets empty and their canteens dry, 
who know the meaning that men live not 
on bread alone, in a way very few 
Christians have understood—men who 
draw their nourishment and_= strength 
from the world of the spirits—to command 
these men, their respect and their worship, 
you need of necessity be something greater 
than a mere human. ‘The commander at 
Port Arthur seems very happily suited for 
this high mission, more sacred, it may be, 
than that of a pope or a priest. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the men under General Nogi 
not only worship him, but love him. ‘The 
general is one of the very rare shrines 
in these civilized days in which dwell the 
ancient spirit and traditions of the samu- 
rai; a type of fighting men upon which 
the ideals of the better days of the Nippon 
sword could look with pleasure. Once 
upon a time he said :— 


‘A soldier is a soldier, after all, and after 
a man becomes a soldier he must be perfectly 
willing to lead a life that is somewhat differ- 


ent from the life of an ordinary man in so- 
ciety. It is impossible for him to« y liberty 
and wealth such as so many of his fellow men 
seemtoenjoy . . . . . I refer to this 
point more especially because of a simple 
fact—namely, that the soldier o would 
perform his duties with credit on ttlefield 
must, of necessity, have traines mself to 
perform all that is expected of n in the 
days of peace. There ought not to be any 
neglect or any defects in his daily life. The 
conqueror of himself in time of peace 
must be a man if he would aspire to the 


honor, with any right, of bein 
man under the sun-flag."’ 


fighting 


General Nogi Kiten, like so many of 


the eminent leaders of the Nippon army, 
is a Satsuma samurai.* In the days 
of events, in almost every battle of 


any historic importance, you found him 
always at his post. 
Nippon call him ‘‘’Tei-koku gun-jin no 


‘To day t men of 


tenkei—the model and standard of the 
army men of the Imperial land In For- 
mosa, long before the eventful days in 
front of Port Arthur which are about to 
bring forth fruits unto the virtuous and 
heroic qualities of General Nogi, he had 
met with situations, events and men very 


much more difficult than those that are 
facing him to-day. His work in Formosa is 
amonument worthy of any one. On thesixth 
of June of the enlightened reign of Meiji, t 
in the year of grace 1904, on the day when 
Togo, Nishi, Yamamoto and the rest of the 
distinguished company were promoted, 
Nogi was given the full rank of general. 


THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN ENGINEER 


This lieutenant’s story is typical of the terrific struggle which attended thing of 
every prominent fort. 


evening tempered the sun of the twen- 
We re- 


¢ was somewhat before the cool of the 


tieth day of the eighth moon. 
ceived an instruction:— 

‘¢ First. —Our regiment, with the dawn 
that is to open, at four a. m., is to attack 
the enemy in the east old forts on the Pan- 
lungshan and those occupying the heights to 
the east of it. 

‘¢Second.—It 1s necessary for our sol 

*A province in Southern Japan. Famous 


for the arts and as the native place of Oyama, 
Nogi, Kuroki, Togo, etc. 


~» 


dier-engineers, through the darkness ot the 
night, to cut the steel and copper wires 
through which the electricity flows and 
with which the enemy fenced eir forts. 

‘‘ Third. —To assist the work, and to 


cover the operation, a certain portion of 
our infantry will be sent.’’ 

We were attached to the center of the 
attacking party under the cor nder of 
the left wing of the center. We were step- 

t The period of the present emp 's reign, 
meaning literally ‘Enlightened Reign.’ The 


name of the period changes with h emperor. 
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ping upon the skirt of a hill. Before us 
hills exaggerated a stormy sea. Beyond, 
shying behind the wave piles of hills was 
the impregnable boast of Russian engineers 
—seven years of their best efforts in stone 
and steel, crowning the heaven-hewn de- 
fense. 

On the nineteenth of August, in the 
gloom of an early hour, there arose from 
the crest of the Fenwanshan a star rocket. 
The rocket was the signal for the general 
assault on Port Arthur. 

We knew, or it might be more correct to 
say that we inferred, from the information 
given us by our scouting parties, and from 
the statements of Russian prisoners, the 
following: At about three hundred meters 
from the foot of the outer works sur- 
rounding the permanent forts and com- 
pletely fencing off the approaches of the 
fortifications, was a double wire fence. It 
carried two lines of copper wires of consid- 
erable size. At about five hundred meters 
from the fortifications there was another 
double fence which carried two steel lines. 
‘These two completely protected the fortifi- 
cations from a sudden rush by an attacking 
party. oth the copper and steel lines of 
these two double fences were supplied by a 
strong and forced electric current. The 
poles on which these wires were stretched 
were cleverly concealed. From our posi- 
tion we could not see them. Beyond these 
wire fences we knew that the enemy had 
mounted machine guns that would com- 
mand the slope; moreover their bomb- 
proof covered trenches were honeycombed 
with rifle holes. 

The question of the day was evidently 
es to the method of cutting the electric 
wires. Many methods were suggested. 
We chose three of the simplest. Per- 
haps the simplest of all was to break 
the fence by throwing explosives into 
it, It was impolite, simple and, as 
our experiment showed, quite effective. 
The second was to take a long iron or 
bamboo tube, filled with gun cotton, and 
lay it across the wires, destroying them by 
explosion. ‘The third method was to take 
a number of iron rods, about two meters 
in length and about six centimeters in 
diameter, planting these iron rods in the 
ground at the distance of about one meter 
from the wires and throwing one end of them 
against the charged wire, and thus conduct- 
ing the powerful electric current into the 


391 
earth, and then tocut them with our scissors. 
As far as the iron pipe charged with gun 


cotton is concerned, it was tried by the 
engineers belonging to another portion of 
the army, and they succeeded in destroy 
ing some sixty meters of the fence without 


any trouble. Two groups of engineers 
were formed. ‘The first one w omposed 
of seven engineers and commanded by the 


engineer ‘Takaki ‘Taiichi. They carried 


the explosives. ‘The second group em 


ployed the method of cutting t! ron wires 
by means of scissors and iron 1 They 
were composed of eight engineers com- 
manded by Captain Dohi Shir 

As the twilight thickened he tepid 
valleys of the hills ahead of us, we picked 
our way along the skirt of the | up the 
ravine through rugged paths. It was not 
the easiest thing in the world to tread the 
path which looked like an en stretch 
of a back bone of a thin horse, falling away 
on both sides into chasms. Night had ad 
vanced rather far as we made for the 
heights, stretching away to the cast of the 
east old forts of the Panlungshan. ‘The 
enemy was quite prepared. As they rose 
from the shelter of a gully, t engineers 
made their slow progress on all four Now, 
three hundred meters from the Russian 


trenches is rather an uncomfortable position 
for the men of the Nippon army to gaze at 
the stars with composure. ‘The first group 
carried explosives, and, since they were 


going to make use of them, they were 


bound to make some noise, and the 
making of even a small noise, at the dis 
tance of three hundred meters from the 
Russian trenches, would look like flying in 


the face of providence to any one’s com 
mon sense. With all caution, the en 
gineers of the first group approached the 
Russian position. So well did they suc- 
ceed, that they managed to reach the 
double line of fences of electric wires at 
about three hundred meters from the hos- 
tile trenches without being discovered. 
The work required haste, and, quick as a 
flash, they gained their feet. ‘They formed 
two groups. Between them 1 


ere was about 


ten meters of wire fence. Almost at the 
same time these two groups of engineers 
threw the explosives between the lines of 
the double fence. Night shook. The 
engineers were down upon the ground as 
if struck by a shell. At once the blinding 
white of the Russian searchlight was upon 
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them ; shots followed. ‘The engineers saw 
by the Russian light the ten meters of the 
wire broken away. They came rushing 
down the hill. The Russians followed 
them with volley after volley, and my 
friends of the first group tell the story of 
their escape in a manner of a man who 
has just’seen a miracle. 

While the first group were making for the 
east of the Panlungshan forts, we made our 
way to the old forts on the Panlungshan. 
We carried the iron rods and scissors, and 
somehow we found it rather difficult to 
keep them silent in the silence of the far 
gone night as we made our way on all 
fours, as indeed we were forced to do at 
some points, always toward the forts. At 
about three hundred meters in front of the 
old forts, we came upon the electric wires. 
We planted our iron rods in the ground, 
throwing them against the wires and suc- 
ceeded as we expected, in tempting away the 
current from the wires. We used our 
scissors with nervous haste. It was im- 
possible to carry on this work without 
making a slight noise. Every second 
we expected a rather warm bath from our 
Russian friends so close to us. Strangely, 
the silence of night was not broken. We 
destroyed about ten meters of wire at this 
point. Still the night was silent. We 
shifted our position to another point, and 
destroyed some ten meters of wire there 
also, and, miracle of miracles, the Russians 
did not say a word, ‘That made us bold. 
We made our way this time with somewhat 
surer tread to the second line of steel wire 
fence, which was immediately in front of 
the forts. Suddenly we almost knocked 
our heads into a company of the 
enemy’s infantry. ‘They fired upon us 
point blank. We were trapped. It was 
useless for us to say anything. Blinded by 
the searchlight, we threw ourselves, arms 
outstretched, limbs sprawling, with clenched 
fists flat upon the ground. ‘To the best 
of our ability we counterfeited death. We 
seemed to be fairly good mimics,—at any 
rate, the Russians took the counterfeit for 
the genuine. The light shivered away. 
At once we were upon our feet ; a few 
meters of down-hill dash, and the snowy 
path of light was upon us once again. ‘Two 
of us were close to the fence, a portion of 
which we had destroyed. As if we were 
two dummy dolls in the hand of one 
prompter, we leaped into the air, threw 


ourselves against the wire with outstretched 
limbs, limp as a pair of wet rags. Night 
befriended us again. We reported to our 
commander. We were very much sur- 
prised to find that only two of us were 
wounded. 


THE NEXT DAY’S ATTACK 


At four A. M., at the appointed hour, 
our infantry rose out of the mght and 
hurled themselves against the hostile posi- 
tions along the paths prepared by the en- 
gineers, once, twice, three times, and the 
stories of them were the same ; all written 
in blood. ‘They were all hurled down. 
All the next day, then the next night and 
the next day, Nippon soldiers showed how 
hard it was for them to take ‘‘no’’ either 
from the Russians or the cement and steel 
fate called forts. Shattered, broken into 
pieces, the remnant of our men clung to 
the shelters on the hill slopes afforded by 
the irregularities of the ground in shell 
holes and dug-outs. 

One group of us were about three 
hundred meters in front of the Pan- 
lungshan forts. About two o’clock in 
the afternoon I heard sub-officer ‘Taka- 
batake say to his chief, Colonel Ouchi : 
‘* For a few moments deign to honorably 
wait here. Permit me in your stead, to 
try to strike the enemy.’’ I saw him spring 
upon the rugged edge of the dug-out. He 
planted the standard ; pointing to it with 
his drawn sword, he said :— 

‘**'Those of you, comrades, prepared to 
make whole your duty toward your coun- 
try, let them gather under the standard. 
Our comrades,—there they he, humble 
in the stained dust. Upon you and me 
falls the duty of avenging their deaths . .”’ 

In his voice you could catch the echoes 
of a storm of strong emotions,—you could 
almost hear the sound of the boiling blood 
in his veins. 

Long before the last word was upon his 
lips, tears had moistened his voice, and the 
sadness of the dead all about him shaded 
his tone a little. ‘There were only seven 
or eight men of his own command who 
could answer to this call, but the remnants 
of other companies as well, gathered under 
him, so there were altogether thirty men. 
Captain ‘Takabatake, with his sword up- 
hfted and at the head, led these thirty 
men, The enemy in the trenches answered 
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A reconnaissance from a mountain north of Port Arthur, just three miles fron 


the brave dash with a brave fire. Instantly 
the captain was carrying a large number 
of bullets within him. ‘They failed to stop 
him, however. A little later, he received 
a bullet through the abdomen, which felled 
him to the ground. <A few of the men 
rushed to his rescue, and under the shower 
of shots managed to carry him back again 
into the dug-out. We dressed his wounds 
to the best of our ability. Life, however, 
was stepping out from him in many a ruddy 
stream, and we, powerless at the gate of 
death, were compelled to witness, with our 


teeth set, the going of a lx 
Colonel Ouchi took up th 
few moments later he, too 
That night Captain Segawa 
Tanaka and fifty of the men 
as well as Captain Sugiyam 
gineer corps, with twenty of 
pelled to spend the night in 
This rent on the slope of tl 
of the enemy’s forts was abot 
in depth, three meters in wi 
thirty meters long. ‘There 
pool of water at the bottom 
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out. It was about one meter and five 
inches in depth. We tried to cut a path 
along one side of the dugout for the 
convenience of the passers. ‘The soil was 
soft. All the places that were dug, how- 
ever, were quickly filled with the wounded 
and we made poor progress indeed in the 
construction of a path. We managed to 
seat ourselves on the steps cut into the soil 
at the foot of the thirty-meter wall. Long 
ago we had exhausted our supply of food 
that we managed to carry with us, but, 
strange to say, I suffered more from the 
lack of tobacco than from food. My weak- 
ness for tobacco is such that when one of 
the privates managed to get three cigarettes 
for me I experienced pleasurable excite- 
ment, the like of which I have never felt 
in the time of peace. As the day 
broke upon us we had to take to the 
bread which was left in the pockets of our 
dead. Of course, there was no water in 
our canteens. We took to the muddy 
water at the bottom of the dugout with a 
grateful heart. In the faint glimmer that 
told of the coming of a new day, the 
twenty-third of August, those of us who 
were sitting with our backs to the forts on 
the side of the dugout, looking over the 
breastwork toward the foot of the hill 
and beyond in the direction of our posi- 
tion, could see our reserves pushing for- 


ward. They were coming from every 
direction, and what a beautiful picture they 
made to us. As they rushed along the 


crest of the hills through the path that 
threaded the skirt of the mountains we saw 
the enemy’s fire center over their heads. 
They were marching in a widely open 
order; nevertheless the casualties seemed 


to be quite large among them. At one 
point I saw some thirty men rush over an 
open stretch. When they reached our 


side there were only twelve or thirteen left. 
According to the topography, and accord- 
ing to the different plans of their officers, 
these men marched in different styles. At 
one point the casualties were so numerous 
that out of thirty men only five or six sur- 
vived. At last our men gained a position 
at about six or seven hundred meters from 
the hostile front. Another group of men 
rushed on and gained a position about 
three or four hundred meters from the 
enemy. From this point we could see 
them hurl themselves against the fortifica- 
tions. Once, twice, three times the en- 


emy’s machine guns stationed within the 
chamber of a covered trench, and the rifles, 
shooting from the holes through the walls of 
the bomb-proof pits, swept these repeated 
attacks back lke a doomed tide. Our 
position seemed hopeless. We might rush 
out again from our cover, and there could be 
no other result but one,—butchery. We 
might try to retreat from our position down 
the hill; the story would be the same,—we 
would be annihilated. If, on the other 
hand, we were to remain in our position 
the story would not be modified. In this 
dugout, cut off as we were from the rest of 
the army, there would be only one master 
that would claim us,—Death. It was not 
difficult, therefore, for us to choose what 
we would do. 

If we could only get at that machine 
gun of the enemy, some one said; yes, if 
we could but blow up the covered trenches 
of the enemy; if we could throw in a good, 
healthy quantity of explosives into their 
trenches! 

Nothing prevents us from at least making 
an attempt. Sergeant Sawada was ordered 
to prepare the charges. As soon as three 
of the charges were ready, Sergeant Hime- 
no with two privates, took upon themselves 
the task of carrying these charges to the 
enemy’s machine gun. ‘They were to take 
these small charges of explosives, creep to 
the foot of the enemy’s trenches, and 
then throw the charges into the opening 
through which we could see the muzzle of 
the machine gun. ‘These charges were 
prepared in small quantities for the simple 
reason that the opening through which the 
muzzle of the machine gun poked its saucy 
nose and seemed to enjoy the humor of 
the situation at our helpless expense, was 
entirely too small to admit the heavier 
charge of explosives. ‘The names of the 
two privates that accompanied Himeno 
were ‘Takashima and ‘Takaki. ‘They leaped 
over the edge of the large dug-out with 
their charges. ‘They made their way 
straight into a little hole which was dug 
out on the side of a hill below the enemy’s 
covered trenches by our shells. A mo- 
ment later they crawled out of the hole. 
The enemy saw them at this point, and 
greeted them with a furious fusilade. They 
ducked their heads, and Sergeant Himeno 
succeeded in crawling under the steel wire 
of the last wire fence, almost at the foot 
of the enemy’s position, ‘The enemy was 
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maintaining his fire. The sergeant was 
very close to them now. Suddenly he fell 
upon his back with outstretched arms. So 
cleverly did the sergeant succeed in 
mimicking death that one of the two pri- 
vates, Takaki, turned back at once to re- 
port the death of the sergeant. Mean- 
while the enemy stopped firing. The ser- 
geant gathered himself again, took up his 
explosives and made his slow progress. 
The enemy’s rifles rang out again, and 
once again he threw himself upon the 
ground with all the appearances of one 
dead. By this time he seemed to be close 
enough to the foot of the enemy’s position 
so that the rifle bullets would not be able 
to reach him. He was safe in the ‘‘ dead 
angle.’’ Nevertheless, he crawled cau- 
tiously, and at last there he was at the 
foot of the enemy’s wall. He crawled 


filling their canteens from water boiled in special vat 


quickly to the opening of the ma 
and from the right side of this « 
threw his explosives, and sure en 
was the report of an explosion. On 
the right hand upper corner, of 
ing was blown away. From 
were it was tmpossible to find 
much damage this explosion infl 
the machine gun and the gunner 
it. In the confusion, the serg 
ceeded in gaining our shelter. O 
the sergeant took « harge of three 
heavier charges of explosives. 
he took tl 


was again to destroy the machins 


lis time three privates. H 


the covered trenches around it. ‘I 
singly, the sergeant and his three 
The sergeant gained the hole m 


shell as before. There he wait 
coming of his three men. Four 
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finally seemed to succeed in gaining the 
protection of the shell hole. Our watch 
ticked away the minutes, and there was 
not a sign of either the sergeant or any of 
his men making a move. Our commander 
sent two privates with the bamboo poles 
‘These two 
men who carried the bamboo tubes carried 
the order to Sergeant Himeno to use the 
bamboo poles for the purpose of blowing 
open the covered trenches. Soon after 
the privates gained the shell hole, a private 
who answered to the name of Nakajima 
Jinsaburo sprang out of the shell hole with 
explosives. He made his quick way in the 
direction of the machine gun. Upon his 
heel we saw another private mount out 
from the shell hole. It was Hosono Gen- 
taro. He also carried a charge. He made 
his way toward the proposed work about 
five meters to the west from the machine 
gun. Three other privates carrying the 
charged bamboo tubes, also sprang out 
from the cover, and they made for the left 
shelter of the enemy’s covered trenches. 
All of them gained the foot of the covered 


charged full with explosives. 


position safely. ‘They lit the fuse, and at 
the different points succeeded in throwing 
them into the trench. As soon as they 
were thrown into the enemy’s covered 
trenches, they rushed back to the shell hole. 

At once we saw a terrific explosion at 
the machine gun. A second later we saw 
from where we were a huge lid of the 
covered trenches to the right of the 
machine gun, fly up into the air. We who 
watched the operation with our eyes 
strained and almost murdering our breath, 
broke outin a storm of ‘‘ banzai,’’ and clap- 
ping of hands. Minutes went by, but 
somehow the charge that was thrown into 
the left corner of the covered trenches, re- 
mained quiet. Five minutes passed. Then 
we saw once again a private spring out of the 
shell hole. It was the man who had car- 
ried this particular charge. He made straight 
to the bamboo tube, examined the fuse, 
and then we saw him strike a match and 
deliberately light it again. Once more 
there was the report of an explosion, once 
more the ‘* banzai’’ and the clapping of 
hands. 


It is a vivid commentary on the apparent hopelessness of the task that the following day 
the Japanese forces had to abandon the little they had gained, and it was a month before 
this position was captured and held.—TuHE EpiTors. 














This cross-section of a permanent fortification shows the climax of engineering skill 


in which the Russians lead the world. 
one mentioned in this story. 


The excavation to the left of the moat is the 


A SAPPER’S STORY 


A Narrative Typical of the Extensive Underground Fighting 


BOUT the nineteenth of October the 
A engineers had finished some two thou- 
sand meters of parallel work toward 

the north fort of the east Kikwanshan. 
Rocks without number, hand grenades, 
and the thick hail from machine guns 
came to us. From this point our engineers 


went to school to the gophers and began their 
progress underground, The Russians, too, 
did not despise the humble toiler in the 
wet, dark earth, and so it came to pass 
that we had a rather entertaining incident, 
in a lightless corner far from the sun. 

It was thirty minutes after twelve at 
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noon of the twenty-seventh of October. 

Where we were digging, almost over our 
heads, we noticed a caving of earth, We 
discovered that there was a small opening 
there. Pretty soon we were overwhelmed 
with the smell of coal tar. Every one of 
us had a rope tied to his leg. We had 
the distinction of belonging to the kess/t- 
tat (now the kesshitai means a band of 
men who have left all hopes of life behind ). 
We had said to our friends whom we had 
left behind, to pull us out by the ropes, if 
possible, in case heaven would not give us 
the last grace of carrying ourselves out. 
‘The tunnel had to be dug in all haste. 
‘There were a band of our comrades who 
were clinging to the shell holes on the 
slopes in front of the hostile forts, and un- 
less we could succeed in blowing up these 
caponieres and machine guns, it was im- 
possible to save them. 

All of a sudden there was an explo- 
sion; earth shook, then shuddered. All 
was blackness. Six of us were buried. 
We were dug out by our comrades 
by the ropes which were about our feet. 
At the end of three of the ropes, however, 
they found but little save a touch of heroic 
memory burned black and grim by the 
powder. Our tunnelling work was com- 
pletely wrecked. 
took place there was a hole of over ten 
meters in diameter. But it is an unkindly 
kick of luck indeed which has no silken 
tassel at the point of its slippers. Looking 
down through the opening made by the 
explosion, we found jutting out from the 
dark earth something white. Bastions, 
somebody said. That we should strike our 
noses against the caponiere in the outer 
wall of the outer foss was a neat surprise 
tous. In this caponiere the enemy must 
have a number of machine guns. In front 
of the caponiere was the steep incline ris- 
ing away from the outer foss. The ma- 
chine guns situated in the caponiere could 
sweep our men scaling the incline with a 
deadly fire from behind. Here then, was 
the explanation of the deadly loss of our 
men. Nothing was plainer. ‘The capon- 
iere must be open. Four men 
headed by Sergeant Okura were selected 
to pay our special respects to this sudden 
find of ours. They made their way through 
the tunnel. They carried an ample supply 
of explosives in a sand bag, and stored it 
securely against the concrete wall of the 


Where the explosion 


blown 
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bastion. An explosion, an instant later, 
and we saw that there was a e about 
one meter in diameter above the covered ¢ ap- 
oniere. ‘The bastion lifted itself somewhat 
out and away from the soil in which it was 
buried. Here and there ran dark lines. 


They were the handwriting of the gun cot- 
ton. ‘The rents were not roomy enough 
for the on-rush of our men. 


One hour before midnight you could see 


once more the same men who ipplied 
the explosives in the day, making for their 
victim. The foundation of the caponiere 
was made of concrete, sand ni steel 
plates. It could turn the larg nd most 
powerful shells ever manufactured by men 
into a loud and foolish joke. ‘The men 


carried this time a large quantity of gun 


powder. ‘This they applied to the cracks 
made by the former explosion. 

The white heat fuse was ay d. ‘The 
report certainly handled the serene silence 
of the midnight without mercy, tore it into 
piec es, This time, there was ree rent 
made in the wall. Night, e more, 
rocked the confusion back to peace and 
there came into the rent a number of 
Russian heads. Some of 1 ugvhed. 
Quick as a flash the rifles of our men 


greeted them. Wide as the rent was, 


it was not quite sufficient for men in 
haste to pass, and for the third time we 
made the preparation of ex] ( At 
fourteen minutes past four, the still 
dark hours of the twenty-eighth, the earth 
about us shuddered as it never shud- 
dered before, and we saw a | n the 
wall that was over one meter it dth, and 
considerably over one meter in height. 
Through this hole our engineer rew,in 
over twelve sacks of explosive lhe cap- 
oniere was choked with fume moke. 
The ash gray of the breaking day and the 
most sinister gray of the smo from the 
explosives creeping like cowardly ghosts 
from the hole in the wall was oken by 
silvery flashes here and there. ‘They were 
the icy blades of our men rus! nto the 
caponiere through the confusion of the ex- 
plosion. <A crash of arms, gré ounds 
of falling bodies, of broken shrieks 
with which life flew away from clay, all 
mingled and melted in a confu far be- 
yond pen and brush. <A few moments 
later the sun-round flag waved from out 
of a torn hole over the covered caponiere 


a welcome to the new-born day. 











} “We do our best to please,” laughed the conductor. 
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A Love Story in “Morse” 


ee i. < 


WITH DRAWINGS 1 


ITH his fingers idly pressing 
his key, Manning gazed into 
space. Ever since coming 
to Warwick he had puzzled 
over the subtle appeal in 
the dots and dashes that 
came over his wire from Okisko. It was 
not that the operator there was a woman 
—so much he gathered from the dainty 
primness of her sending. It was rather 
that in her telegraphese there was a famil- 
iar quality, an indefinable something that 
suggested other days and scenes. Surely 
he had heard that same style of ‘* Morse’’ 
before, a style less easy and finished than 
now perhaps, yet still the same. All at 
once it came to him, and a bright light of 
recognition shone in his face. 

‘*Are you Miss Farnum ?’’ he clicked 
out eagerly ; ‘‘ the same little ‘Fm’ who 
worked the old Sanford string at Hampden 
two years ago ?”’ 

‘*’Thanks to the unappreciative bach- 
elors, still the same,’’ Okisko answered 
cheerily. 

‘*And do you not remember me?’’ 
Manning questioned. 

**Oh, very well. You are Mr. Mg 
from Sanford. I knew you the instant you 
touched the wire.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you make yourself known 
to me?’’ 

‘*What a question! Perhaps I felt 
piqued that you didn’t recognize my touch 
as quickly as I did vours. 

Manning ignored the evident stiffness in 
the reply. ‘‘Shake!’’ he said warmly. 
**1’m so glad to see you!”’ 

‘¢Thanks!’’ came back more gently. 
‘Same here. It’s mighty good to meet 
some one from home—I can’t help think- 
ing of that old wire out of Hampden as 


Hall 
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home, because it is the first one 
worked. ”’ 

‘+ | know the feeling,’’ Manning 
back. ‘*And my! how tame ar 


the old string seemed when you wer 


Ever close your eyes and try 
face you loved? Course you ¢ 
a friend’s Morse by stopping your 
you can recall it nevertheless, 
often tried to bring yours to mind 

‘‘With not much success, it 
Okisko laughed. 

**Come! don’t quarrel. ‘Tell 
you left Hampden so—without 
good by.” 

‘“Oh, well, I was such a 
‘ham’ and the others on the lin 
impatient. I was a prophet with 
you see. So I concluded ju 
out—’’ 

But here another station broke 
the ‘‘circuit.’’ It proved to 
Junction, with a message to be |] 

To Wk,’’ he said, ‘‘ take 
hustle it, please.’’ 

‘¢One minute,’’ Manning said 
attempting to resume the interruy 
But Judy would not be put 

won’t wait,’™he said briskly. 
now and be quick about it!’’ 
Still Manning demurred and 


mix-upensued. After astruggle J 
his way and rattled off his messag 
ning was hot. ‘The Judy ‘artis 


very fair operator—that he admit 
the fellow had an air of having di 
work, of being too big for his pla 
ill became a mere railroad novice. 
ever, Manning saw the importa 
message and knew that Judy was 
forcing it upon him. Had it 
there his pride would not have 
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But to carry his point Judy had grounded 
off Okisko, thus breaking up the chat. It 
was this high-handed proceeding that 
Manning resented, and in giving his ‘* O. 
K.’’ he also ripped out his disgust at 
Judy’s insistence. Judy waited coolly, 
then he retorted:— 

‘‘Very young colts ought to wait to be 
weaned before kicking over the traces.’’ 

This from a mere railroad junction prod- 
uct, in Morse provokingly patronizing, 
was too much for Manning, and from that 
instant war was declared between Warwick 
and Judy. 

Manning racked his wits trying to hit 
upon some way of getting back at the 
Judy <‘‘artist.’”’ If he could have got 
together any great number of messages at 
a time for that station he would have been 
in clover. ‘Then he could have ‘‘ roasted ”’ 
the upstart every hour and thus made his 
revenge a continuous performance. But 
his only chances of scorching were the 
days, once a week, when the Judy Junc- 
tion Gazette received its news report. 
The first day this batch of matter was put 
before him Manning fairly hugged himself. 
‘*Now,’’ he gloated, as he began calling, 
‘*P}l simply skin alive that cross-roads 
bantam!’ 

Manning’s key did not merely trickle 
dots and dashes. It would be nearer 
truth to say that Morse gushed from his 
finger-tips. And his copy? It really 
made your mouth water to watch the 
luscious loops and curves issue from his 
pen! When Judy answered up he started 
in with an easy swing, which he meant as a 
warning to the distant receiver. ‘Then, 
gradually he let himself out until a pace 
was reached that Manning considered ter- 
rific for a countryman to copy. ‘The 
sounders along the line jingled in a way 
to make operators sit up and listen. It 
was good stuff, too, a trifle youngish per- 
haps, but really full of promise. On and 
on pattered the stream of dots and dashes, 
yet never a word or sign of a break came 
from the other end. Manning grew un- 
easy. He wondered if it were possible 
that the wire had gone down. ‘‘ Are you 
there, Ju?’’ he presently asked. 

‘«¢Aw, smoke up! Get busy!’ said 
Judy with an indulgent chuckle. 

That nettled Manning, and on he went 
with a will. ‘The Morse poured from the 
sounders in a swishing torrent. Still the 


receiver made no sign. At the end came 
an easy ‘‘O. K., Qy!’’ and that was all. 
It made the old-timer down at Wharton 
think of a mastiff brushing a fly from his 
ear. But Manning deceived himself; he 
chose to believe that the coolness of the 
Judy man was feigned. ‘*He was simply 
roasted to death, and put on an air of non- 
chalance for effect,’’ he told himself. 

But that was where Manning’s youth 
and lack of intuition showed. Certainly 
he could not have known that ‘Tom Quincy 
had years before graduated from the Judy 
Junction office and was now one of the 
crack receivers in the Associated Press at 
Washington. Neither could he~ have 
guessed that Tom was ona vacation home, 
and that finding his father, the regular 
agent, sick and unfit for duty, had taken 
hold until the old man should be well again. 
Still, after even an occasional turn with such 
a receiver, Manning ought to have real- 
ized that he was working with no ordinary 
operator. Nosuch virile, rollicking Morse 
could have come from any _ suckling’s 
hand! 

Even the little lady at Okisko could 
have told him better, but of course she 
dared not on the wire, for ‘*Qy’’ would 
have heard. Besides, would it not have 
seemed presumption on her part to venture 
a pointer to so good an operator? Plainly, 
she liked Manning. Indeed, in Manning’s 
manner of working, there was a dash and 
spirit well calculated to excite feminine ad- 
miration. After the renewal of their 
friendship, he was very kind. He never 
tried to roast fer, On the contrary, he 
seemed anxious to shield her from the 
little rudenesses that fall to the less experi- 
enced operators on a busy wire. In the 
idle intervals, too, he made himself very 
agreeable, so that through him, her work- 
ing hours were robbed of much of their 
tedium. 

As the days wore on, the tension be- 
tween Warwick and Judy did not relax. 
On the contrary, the air about Warwick 
became more and more explosive, accord- 
ing, as the manner of the Judy Junction 
man became less tolerable. At times, the 
latter took on an absurdly jocular air to- 
ward Warwick, and when Warwick, irri- 
tated beyond endurance, snapped back, 
Quincy would advise him sweetly ‘‘to take 
something for his temper.’’ 

At last the tension reached a point where 
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“The same little ‘Fim’ who worked the string at 


Hampden.” 


something had to give. ‘To be openly 
played with, to be made to feel cheap before 
everyone on the ‘‘ circuit,’’ and, most of 
all, in the eyes of his friend at Okisko, and 
that, too, by a green country operator who 
used a special brand of nerve food, was too 
much to be calmly borne. Manning prom- 
ised himself that he would dispose of his 
tormentor, once for all, on the next ‘‘ Ga- 
zette’’ day. He would roast that Judy 
farmer’s shirt from his back, nerve food or 
no nerve food, and bring him to his knees 
howling for mercy. 

The day rolled round, and the news re- 
port was started as before. Manning’s 
Morse was swift as the wind, and, for a 
time, as clean and clear as one could wish 
to hear. But, pretty soon, seeing that he 





could not otherwise punish the 
receiver, he began to adulterate 
it, feeling, it must be owned, a 
burning sense of shame at the 
act. His caricatures of the 
code were simply terrific. Still, 
there was no word from Judy. 
He did not come to his knees 
worth a copper cent. Yet, 
Quincy must have been raving. 
Those who knew him knew that 
he loved good Morse, no matter 
how swift ; knew also that, in 
his opinion, a man who pur- 
posely muddled it, deserved to 
be kicked. So, at the end of 
Manning’s effort, though he 
had put down every word in 
copperplate, he opened up 
hotly. ‘*O. K., Qy !”’ he said, 
at a rattling clip. Then he 
added: ‘*Young man, you'll 
make a good operator, in time, 
—after a hundred years’ hard 
practise. At present, however, 
you are not only the rawest of 
kids, but you are more varieties 
of a d—d fool than any ‘ham’ 
I ever ran across !’”’ 

Manning was all but para- 
lyzed at this outburst. He knew 
that in a way he had deserved 
it. Yet he also knew that, 
every station on the line, Okis- 
ko included, was listening, and 
that, unless he promptly re- 
sented the insult, he should 
sink to zero in the estimation 
of his co-workers. He steadied 
himself by an effort, and answered with 
what dignity he could, that he would 
take the first opportunity of thrashing 
Quincy within an inch of his life. 

He lost no time. Next morning he 
boarded an early train for Judy. At his 
destination he swung to the ground and 
made his way forward to the baggage car. 
There he knew he should find his man. 
As he approached, he singled out a smart- 
ish-looking voung chap, pen behind ear, 
busily checking baggage. How precisely 
he fitted Manning’s idea of his enemy of 
the wire! The jaunty cap,—the slick- 
combed hair,—the cock-sparrow manner ; 
there could be no mistaking the man. 

‘¢Are you the operator here?’’ Man- 
ning asked, abruptly. 
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‘‘T am, sir,’’ said the other, keeping on 
with his checking. 

‘«Then I’ve come ninety miles to thrash 
you,’’ said Manning, shedding his coat 
and sailing in. 

The baggage-handler looked his surprise, 
but he was dead game. He quickly 
dropped his checks, and got on the de- 
fensive. Then there ensued a scrap that 
laid over anything ever heard over a tele- 
graph wire. The conductors, train hands 
and a smattering of passengers closed in to 
witness the fun. 

‘* Do you always provide such diversions 
for the entertainment of your patrons? ’”’ 
said a fat passenger to the conductor of 
Manning’s train. 

‘*We do our best to please,’’ laughed 
the conductor. 

From the beginning, the conflicting ele- 
ments clinched ; and, as the storm center 
tumbled over baggage, sprawled into heaps 
of express matter, and gyrated about in 
the open, it was always hemmed in by an 
interested fringe of human various. The 
fight was a glorious impromptu rough-and- 
tumble, and it was with evident reluctance 
that the conductors of the trains, north 
and south, for Judy, was a meeting point, 
called out ‘All aboard!’’ leaving the 
issue still in doubt. 

For a minute after the call, the scuffle 
continued, then someone sang out that the 
police was coming. And, sure enough, it 
was. ‘The whole force, one man strong, 
was boiling down the track, mopping his 
brow as he came. Manning, astride his 
enemy, realized that it was a time for 
quick thinking. He had had his satisfac- 
tion, he argued,—would it not be the bet- 
ter part of valor to leave his enemy to settle 
with the law, while he himself caught the 
north-bound back to Warwick? ‘The de- 
cision was made. He jumped for the 
train, and caught it as the last car was 
whipping past. 

Manning had been absent without leave, 
and excuses were in order when he re- 
ported at the office. He went at once to 
the chief. ‘*The man at Judy Junction 
called me a d d fool,’’ he explained, 





‘«and I’ve been down to see him about it.’’ 

** You look as if you had !’’ blurted the 
chief, glancing at his subordinate’s scarred 
face and discolored eye. The chief 
laughed ; then, suddenly recollecting who 
was in temporary charge at Judy, his laugh 


swelled into a roar. ‘‘ You went down to 
wallop Tom Quincy,” he gasped, ‘‘ and 
live to tell the tale !’’ 

Manning failed to catch the significance 
in the exclamation. Neither did he under- 
stand why the chief grinned broadly when- 
ever, during the afternoon, his eye strayed 
in his direction. 

Later in the day, when Manning had 
occasion to call up Judy, he found another 
man there, in Quincy’s place. ‘‘Hello!’’ 
he greeted the new arrival. -‘*When did 
you get there ?’’ 

‘Came this morning,’’ Judy replied. 

‘*Where’s Quincy?’’ And, as Man- 
ning asked the question, he had a vision 
of his enemy being carted off to a hospital, 
if not indeed to the county jail. 

‘* Quincy went back to Washington last 
night. His leave was up, and I’m here to 
relieve him until his father is able to set in.’’ 

It took a blow to make it plain to Man- 
ning, but at last he saw it. His trip to 
Judy, then, had been only a brilliant fiasco. 
After all, he had punched the wrong man’s 
head ! 

He could not bring himself to ask the 
new man’s pardon,—at least not yet. And 
there was his little friend at Okisko, too. 
How devoutly thankful he was that she did 
not know what an ass he had made of 
himself ! 

At the word that Quincy had left Judy, 
the whole circuit was agog from end to 
end. ‘To Manning, Okisko said,—a little 
distantly, he fancied: ‘‘ Didn’t you know, 
Mg, that Mr. Quincy is one of the stars in 
the A. P. at Washington? They say he’s 
one of the finest. And he’s so nice per- 
sonally.’’ Then to the old-timer at 
Wharton: ‘*Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Uk?” 

‘He is, that,’’ agreed the latter, ‘A 
fine fellow indeed.’’ To Manning he 
added: ‘Sorry, Mg, you and he didn’t 
seem to hit it off together. ’’ 

But Manning pretended not to be listen- 
ing. To hear his tormentor praised, and 
by the girl, he,—by his little friend, was, 
in his present mood, more than galling. 
The fellow had deserved a thrashing, as it 
was, but now, in addition to his insulting 
remarks, he had sneaked away at a mild 
threat of personal chastisement. Thus he 
was, not only a blackguard, but a coward 
as well; and, he should have his licking, 
sneak where he would. 
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Manning asked for three days’ leave. 
This time, no formality was neglected. 
The plan was to devote a day to a settle- 
ment with Quincy; the other two to a 
more agreeable journey. At the station, 
he looked wistfully in the direction of 
Okisko, and for a moment the Washington 
trip wobbled badly. ‘Then he remembered 
Okisko’s praise of Quincy, also Quincy’s 
burning words. His cheek flushed. What 
would she,—what cou/d she, think of him, 
if he went to see her before having purged 
himself of the insults that had been heaped 
upon him ? 

He set his face toward Washington. 
On the train he met up with one of the 
conductors of the old Sanfordrun. Briefly, 
he confided the object of his trip. 

‘Tom Quincy yelled the ticket 
puncher. ‘‘I know Tom, well. And are 
you going all the way to Washington to 
tan Azs hide ?”’ 

‘*Going to try,’’ 
gedly. 

The conductor laughed, pretty much as 
the chief, back at Warwick, had laughed. 
‘¢Do you know Quincy?’’ he wailed. 

‘‘No. But he’ll know me, before I’ve 
done with him.’’ 

‘“My dear boy,’’ said the conductor, 
with tears of laughter; ‘* you,—you’d 
better get back to Warwick. Quincy would 
simply eat you alive !’’ . 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’’ loftily. ‘I’ma 
hundred and sixty pounds to the good.’’ 

‘‘ But have you ever scez him?’’ 

Manning shook his head, and the con- 
ductor continued his ticket-punching pil- 
grimage, looking back, now and then, and 
shaking with laughter. 

Quincy had just finished a stiff day’s 
work, when Manning found his way to the 
Press rooms. He inquired for Quincy. 

‘*Come in, an’ I'll look ‘im up,”’ said 
the squint-eyed office-boy, who answered 
his ring. 

Manning sat down within earshot of a 
wire buzzing with foreign news. His 
opinion of Quincy’s ability underwent a 
change. He realized that it must indeed 
take one of the finest to catch such stuff and 
lick it into shape for public reading. The 
boy returned. ‘‘He’s in the washroom, 
gettin’ the hayseeds out’n his hair,’’ he 
volunteered. 

Manning kicked open the washroom 
door, and beheld a young giant, bunched 


said Manning, dog- 


493 
over a basin, snorting into double-handfuls 
of water. ‘‘Is this Mr. Quincy, late of 


Judy ?’’ he demanded. 
‘*’That’s what !’’ blubbered the washer. 
‘*Well, I’m Manning, from Warwick, 

and I’ve come to have it out with you, for 

your insulting remarks to me over the 
wire. ” 

**You don’t say! Then pitch right in, 
my son; don’t mind me. Only don’t let 
me know when you hit me,—there might 
be trouble.’’ Quincy reached for a towel, 
and, noting the proportions of his would-be 
punisher, he broke into a go¢ 
guffaw. 

Manning felt little frost-feathers chase 
down his spine as he measured the 
of the man he had come to wl How- 
ever, it was too late to back water then, so 
he peeled off his coat while Quin 
wiping. 

‘«'Time!’’ called the big fellov 
squaring off and prancing aroun 


l-natured 


} ysique 


y finished 


re sently, 
Manning 


in grotesque mimicry of a pr boxer. 
Manning struck out viciously, Quincy 
playfully turned aside his blows.  ‘* Let’s 
have one from the terrible left That 
was a beaut. Now let fly with your other 
dukey. No, not that way, | so—a 
straight one for the solar eclipsus. Good! 


Try an undercut this time. That's it. 
But keep up your guard, man! Ke 


p your 
guard, or I’ll land one on your speaking 
trumpet! That’s the stuff! Now let’s 
initiate you into the reality of a knock- 
out drop!’ And opening wide his hand, 


Quincy smote Manning a slap that sent 
him sprawling into a corner. 


In a jump the big fellow was over his 
victim, a look of generous feeling in his 
face. ‘I didn’t mean to do quite that,’’ 
he said. ‘Are you hurt, « man ?’’ 
Then seeing Manning get quickly to his 
feet, he patted him on the back affection- 


ately and offered him a hand with such 
evident good will that, in spite of himself, 
Manning took and shook it. 

‘You've got the right stuff, my boy,’’ 
said Quincy paternally, ‘‘only you’ve one 
thing to learn. A man’s life-work is a 
sacred thing, and its quality ought to be 
kept as unsullied as a mother’s love. ‘That 
applies even to ditch-digging. But of 
‘ brass-pounding’ it should be even more 
true, for itis a medium of thought-trans- 
mission so subtly beautiful as to be almost 
divine. Let me say, therefore, even at the 
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risk of seeming to preach, that above all 
things you should keep your Morse free 
from blemish.’’ 

The earnestness in the speaker’s face 
quickly gave place to bubbling good humor. 
‘«So much for the sermon,’’ he continued. 
‘*Now come into the Rathskeller below 
and have something to eat with me—and 
something to drink, too, if you will. And 
I’ll pledge you, say, the little lady at Okis- 
ko. Ever seen her? No! Prettiest thing 
you ever put your peepers on! Face like 
an angel—like an angel caught with fingers 
in the jam-pot—mixture of mischief and 


heavenliness! By Jove! If I were a 
younger man, I’d give you a tight race 
to Okisko. And that reminds me. When 
I gave you that rasping t’other day, I 
grounded off both Wharton and Okisko, so 
that neither caught what I said.”’ 

Quincy’s generous warmth made his vic- 
tory complete. Manning gladly followed 
the big fellow through an entrance which 
the law provides shall be closed on Sun- 
day, but which is not—tight. And when 
an hour later, the pair emerged, that same 
doorway became the entrance to an ever- 
lasting friendship. 


OLT PEETER 


The Story of an Elephant and His Trainer 


By Charles C. Lofquest 
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OU betcher life,’’ declared 
Huffman, to the crap play- 
} ing, beer drinking crowd in 
the privilege car of the cir- 
/ cus train, *‘I am d’ only 
AS or, mans vot can hantel Olt 
Peeter, ain’t it? Ant I know it, you 
betcher. Ven La Pearl bought Olt Peeter 
frum Vallace I vent mit Olt Peter, don’t 
I? Ven Vallace bought him frum Barnum 
I vent mit him, don’t I? Ven Barnum 
bought him frum Klaidenbacker int Ham- 
burg I vent mit him too, you betcher, be- 
cuss I do d’ tricks mit Olt Peeter, seest 
du? Nobotty knows Olt Peeter like Herr 
Hermann Huffman does. Trainink d’ bick 
elephant is millyun times harder as learnink 
yourself leetle humpty-dumpty, monkey- 
doodle tricks. Olt Peeter has kilt twenty- 
eight mens alretty, but I vont more salary 
I do, and I’m a goin’ to git it.’’ 

‘Will Harry stand fer a raise, Dutch?’’ 
asked the man behind the privilege bar. 

‘« Vill he stant for it!’’ exclaimed Huff- 
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man, turning around to the bar-keeper, 
‘«crazious, Luke, are you craizy? He has 
got to stant for it, dot iss all. And if he 
don’t, den I go, dat iss all, ant den, poff! 
up goes dis show. I vant sixty more a 
month, ant I am goink t’ get it, else der 
von’t be no shows int d’ leetle mittle ring 
mit d’ elephant as atwertised, seests du?’’ 
‘When are yuh goin’ t’ soak La Pearl 
fer th’ raise ?’’ queried Slim, the dealer, 
paying off an unlucky turn of the ivories. 
‘«Ven?’’ reiterated the elephant trainer, 
almost stupidly. ‘Ven; vy I kess I mite 
as vell do it rite avay.’’ 
‘‘Harry’s gone to bed by this time,’’ 
said the bar keeper, ‘‘ it’s neerly twelve.’’ 
‘No, Harry’s still up,’’ shouted Slim, 
‘« feel that bump, eh? See, there she goes, 
bumppetty, bump. Th’ raise-her-back 


gang is still loadin’ them on an’ Harry’s 
down at th’ end a’ th’ cars supprintendin’. 
If yuh hurry, Dutch, yuh’ll ketch him 
b’ fore we pull out fer Altoona.” 

Huffman stared keenly at the brutal, 
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taunting face, vividly outlined by the 
stinky kerosine lamp which hung over the 
dice table. Then he sniffed with manifest 
disgust the commingled stench of stale beer 
and cheap tobacco, and started away. 

‘‘Chess, d’ raiser-her-backs are still 
vorkink,’’ he said, firmly, as he left, ‘I 
vill see La Pearl. I vill see him t’nite, rite 
now !”’ 

Huffman jumped lightly from the steep 
step of the car to the wet grass which lined 
the side of the tracks, and stood for a mo- 
ment looking up into the great, star-be- 
sprinkled sky. He heard a steady hum 
of voices, raised in stilted yells and pierc- 
ing cries from the other end of the train. 
Turning, he saw the flaring gasoline lamps 
which lighted the darkness for the labors 
of the raise-her-backs. 

Harry La Pearl, proprietor of La Pearl’s 
Colossal Circus and Mammoth Animal 
Congress, was cursing and brandishing a 
pair of brass knuckles at a sweating gang 
of men, who were hauling a wagon to the 
chute at the end of the last flat, where a 
team was to pull it up, when Huffman 
stepped up to him. 

‘* Meester La Pearl,’’ said Huffman, ‘I 
vont t’ speek mitcher.’’ 

‘¢Got no time, Dutch. We're late now. 
We ought t’ been off for Altoona ten min- 
utes ago. They’re holding the right-of-way 
for us, but we'll get side-tracked as it is. 
It’s ahundred and sixty mile jump over the 
bummest bunch of grades in the country.”’ 

‘* Vell, I got t’ speek mitcher, Harry,’’ 
said Huffman, his bile rising, ‘* my biznees 
iss shust as dam impordant as anythink 
else,’ 

‘*Well, fire it off, then, Dutch,’’ inter- 
rupted La Pearl, ‘I aint got all night.’’ 

‘¢]T vont sixty more a month.’’ 

‘* What in hell’s got into your top-piece, 
Dutch,’’ exclaimed the amazed 
owner. 

‘* Nothink,’’ returned Huffman, calmly, 
‘‘ant less int my pocket. I vont sixty 
more, dot iss all.’’ 

‘‘ And if you don’t get it?”’ 

‘Den goot-by, me.’’ 

‘¢ But, Dutch, your contract—’’ 

**T don’t gif a snap for dot. If you 
vont to stop dot leetle trick mit Olt Peeter 
int d’ mittle ring, all rite.’’ 

La Pearl chewed his plug cut, studied 
the keeper’s stoic face, and changed his 
tactics. ‘*I know you’re worth more, 
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Huffman,’’ he added, slowly, almost 
kindly, stroking his heavy black mustache 
as if musing, ‘‘but I’m up against it. 
We’ve had a run of bum luck and rain, and 
as soon as I get out of the rut you’re good 
for it. Now I know you'll stick it out 
with me.’’ 

‘* Ach, nein,’’ stuttered Huffman, shak- 
ing his head decisively, ‘‘I vont 
tract changed. I don’t care for d’ bump 
luck, I didn’t make d’ rain, did I? 
Sixty more, else goot-by, Hermann Huff- 
man.’’ 

La Pearl again chewed and st 


my con- 


lied Huff- 


man. ‘Then he changed his tactics. ‘* What 
in Hades are you trying to get at?’’ he 
stormed, waving the brass knuckles within 
an inch of Huffman’s nose. ‘* Do you 
think you can come joshing and holding me 


up, you Dutch abortion for a man. By 
gosh, I’ll smash your old flute head, you 
pooch-headed, pigeon-toed pirate, if you 
don’t get back to your sleeper. Sixty more 
amonth! Nit. You’re lucky if you get 
what’s coming to you.’’ 


‘*All rite,’? said Huffman, abruptly. 
‘* You can try t’ get sumpotty t’ take care 
uf Olt Peeter ant Baby besites me. I’m 


done. I haf been a sucker long enough. 
Klaidenbacker set d’ same think int Ham- 
burg ven | ast for araise. H ought he 
could get sumpotty t’ cum ant did tricks 
mit Olt Peeter, but he fount out. He 
losed sixty towsand marks, m 
more, huh?’’ 


e you lose 


‘*You can’t hold me up, Dutch,’’ re- 
torted La Pearl, savagely. ‘‘ You might 
as well get yourduds. Old Px 1int such 
a stiff proposition, and if I ever ketch sight 


of you around our show lots, 
you, myself.”’ 

La Pearl’s last trick,—int 
failed. Huffman said, stiffly ‘*T haf set 
goot-by, rite now, but, Harry, don’tcher 
forgot, I aint afrait uf Olt Peeter, ant dot 
iss vot you iss, efen mitcher brass knuk- 


kells.’’ 


red-light 


midation, 


It was a little before five by the clock at 
the freight yards, a bright, crisp, Sunday 
morning, when the show train pul 
into Reading after a trip throug! 
ing district. 

La Pearl, conspicuously clean in white 
starched shirt, was watching the whirling 
sledges of the stake-gang, descending with 
a steady, ear-splitting rhythm upon the 


ed noisily 
the min- 
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long iron stakes for the center poles of the 
show tent. 

‘Say, Slim,” he yelled to the head 
canvas-man, who was directing the spread- 
ing of the side-walls, ‘* how soon are you 
going to get the big tent up?’”’ 

‘‘In an hour,’’ panted Slim, ‘‘ we’ll get 
through quick t’day, cuz there aint no pa- 
rade. Say, Harry, hez Irish cum along 
wid Ole Peete an’ Baby yet?”’ 

‘¢No,”” 

‘‘Well, it’s jest as well he ain’t, cus 
we'll be a little late on th’ animal tent. 
How’s th’ harp gettin’ un wid th’ Dutch 
elephunt ?”’ 

La Pearl smiled a little, and said :— 

‘Qh, he aint no wonder, but he aint a 
coward, at that. Of course he aint Huff- 
man. All he can do is t’ take Ole Pete 
along in the parade, and lead him to the 
cars, that’s ’bout all, and still that takes 
nerve. He don’t dare do any tricks, or 
try any funny work with the animal. I 
tell you a man’s got to know more than 
how to handle the hook if he wants to get 
along with Ole Pete. I wish we could 
cut out the paper we have, showing Huff- 
man sticking his noodle into Ole Pete’s 
mug, and turning a somersault on his tusk, 
and laying down and letting the animal do 
the cake-walk over him. It’s just killing 
us.” 

‘*How?’’ asked Slim, dividing his eyes 
between La Pearl and his men. 

‘*Why,’’ returned the other, removing 
a chew of tobacco from his mouth with a 
scoop of his finger, ‘‘the rewspapers are 
roasting me right and left for not putting 
on the elephant stunt that I advertise.’’ 

‘* Mister La Pearl,’’ interrupted a pale- 
faced boy, ‘‘ Mister Donnelly tole me t’ 
tell yuh t’cum t’ th’ box-office wagon rite 
away. There’ssum men wants t’ see yuh.’’ 

‘*All right, son,’’ replied La Pearl, 
starting off. The box-office, or money- 
wagon, was at the other end of the lot, but 
he met Donnelly, treasurer of the Mam- 
moth and Colossal, in the middle of the 
lot, hatless and breathless. 

‘«Say, Harry,’’ cried the excited Don- 
nelly, ‘‘it’s all off.’’ 

‘¢What’s all off?’’ 

‘*We can’t put up our canvas t’day, 
that’s what. There’s a bunch of high 
hats, a committee, or something, and they 
want t’ seeyou. ‘They’re over there now.’’ 

The gentlemen of the committee were 


very suave and polite. ‘‘You can do 
nothing in Reading on Sunday, Mister La 
Pearl,’’ they said. ‘‘ This is a peaceable 
city, and we don’t propose to have the 
Sabbath profaned by any noise or con- 
fusion.’’ 

‘*Hang the Sabbath,’’ muttered La 
Pearl to himself, and then, louder, ‘‘ looks 
like you got the drop on me.’’ 

Donnelly, finally, was dispatched to 
notify Slim to stop all work on the tent, 
and the men received their breakfast 
checks, and charged singing into the cook- 
tent, apparently not the least depressed by 
the order to stop work. 

But La Pearl was in no mood to eat. 
He leaned heavily against the stone fence 
which divided the show lot from the abut- 
ting road, and scanned, gloomily, the can- 
vas-strewn lot, and partially unloaded 
wagons. 

‘¢Goot mornink, Herr La Pearl,’’ said 
a familiar voice. 

The show owner recognized Huffman’s 
voice, and turned slowly around. The ex- 
keeper of Old Pete was evidently in a 
genial mood. 

‘«Morning,’’ grunted La Pearl. 

‘*Vell, how is Olt Peeter, anyvay?’’ 
quizzed Huffman. 

La Pearl moved uneasily, but made no 
answer. For the first time the noise of 
dishes in the grub-tent attracted him. 

‘¢ How iss d’ show makink out, huh?’’ 
queried the other. 

La Pearle, like circus owners generally, 
had a big lump of a heart, and he could 
not resist the humor of the situation, so he 
smiled faintly. 

‘“Say, Dutch,’’ he confided, ‘‘you’re 
rubbing it in. You know I’m bumping the 
toughest game of my life right now. You 
went and quit me three weeks ago, and 
since then hard luck has just squatted 
down all over me. Won't you take less 
than sixty, won’t you, on the level?’’ 

‘‘Didn’t you told me t’ pack up my 
duds ?’’ 

‘* Well, yes, I s’pose I did, but, Dutch, 
I was hot, hot in the collar, that night.’’ 

‘«Didn’t I ast you for sixty more?’’ 

‘* You did.’’ 

‘¢Vell, dot iss vot I meant, sixty, no 
more, nothink less.’’ 

‘*But I’m up against it, Dutch ; I can’t 
give it to you. Every dollar counts. My 
picture man is holding a mortgage over 
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Old Pete glanced wickedly from side to side. 


my head now that is due and aint paid.’’ 

‘*Shust like Klaidenbacker int Ham- 
burg, exactly. He got funny ant—ant it 
bust him. You hat muney ven I ast ant 
you coot do it now, if you only vusn’t so 
tite. I’m vorth d’ muney, ant I know it, 
ant don’tcher forgot it.’’ 

‘‘T’ll split the difference and make it 
thirty,’’ pleaded La Pearl, paying no at- 
tention to the other’s remarks. ‘* This 
Irish fellow is good on the nerve, but he 
ain’t you, Huffman. It takes some funny 
kind of spunk to handle an elephant, 
Dutch; you’re the greatest elephant trainer 
in the world.’’ 

Huffman’s eyes flashed vainly and he 
laughed derisively. 

‘*Oh, my, Harry! Don’t you tink vot 
I am easy like dot. You cholly me a lit- 
tle, huh? I am d’ greatest vot you efer 
saw, ain’t dot nice ? Ant den you put dot 
thirty unt der hook ant tink you kotched 
me chess? Ach, nein, Herr Harry.’’ 


La Pearl, quivering with passion, turned 
from the irrepressible Huffman. His broad 
chest heaved convulsively, his evil eyes 
sparkled of anger, and he clenched his 
hairy paws, but instantly as he looked up 
the road the fierce glitter faded from his 
eyes. ° 

‘*Here comes Irish with Old Pete and 
3aby,’’ he said with increasing calmness. 

When Huffman turned, the elephants 
were not more than a hundred yards away. 
Old Pete, his long, ponderous trunk coiled 
like a huge, limbless eel about his single, 
brass-balled tusk and his thick, rag 
flapping, flap, flap, flap, against a pair of 
immense forelegs, glanced wickedly from 
side to side at the crowd that followed him 
at a discreet distance as he trudged clum- 
sily behind the new keeper. Baby, a 
much smaller animal, followed, painfully 
submissive, his diminutive trunk gracefully 
girdled about Old Pete’s flexible tail, hold- 
ing up that restless member of his giant 
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comrade’s anatomy like an obsequious 
page. 

‘¢Gracious, Harry,” cried Huffman ex- 
citedly, turning to La Pearl, ‘‘does dot 
fellah reely alvays valk int frunt uf der ele- 
phants like he iss now ?”’ 

‘Why, yes, Dutch—I guess he does.’’ 

‘*My! my! dot man has got a jolt com- 
ink! He will git kilt some day. Shust 
you vait—Old Peeter vill reach out mit his 
snout ant gif him a flick inter vind dot vill 
bump der daylight out of him. I alvays 
valk a leetle behindt his head, so I kin 
vatch his eyes, ant den, if he gits funny, I 
let him taste der hook inter flanks.’’ 

La Pearl, his anger recrudescent, 
scowled a moment at Huffman and then 
looked at the new trainer, who was lower- 
ing some bars for the elephants to enter the 
lot. ‘*Pshaw! you’re just jealous, 
Dutch,’’ he muttered without enthusiasm. 
‘Trish’s been walking like he does for 
three weeks and he ain’t been hurt yet.’’ 

‘¢ Dot iss nothink,’’ retorted Huffman, 
pointing to the elephants. ‘Olt Peeter 
iss maybe only layink for achanct. Maybe 
he ain’t shust got der chanct vot he vants, 
but if he gits it, you vill haf a chanct to be 
present at Herr von Irish’s funeral. Look, 
py goot, look now at dot, Harry, see dot 
man dick his hook int Olt Peeter’s snout! 
Ugh, he von’t last long. Dunnervetter! 
shust look, dot fool iss doink it vunce 
more! Oh, Olt Peeter fix him qvick.’’ 

Before La Pearl could turn, and almost 
before Huffman had ceased speaking, a 
ghastly, horrible, guttural belch was heard, 
followed immediately by a short, painful cry. 

‘« See / see!’ screamed Huffman fran- 
tically, «‘ Olt Peeter has got his chanct !’ 

As the two quickly jumped up on the 
top of the fence they saw a cloud of dust 
and a crowd fleeing up the, road. Old 
Pete had seized Irish. about the legs with 
his trunk and was swinging him like a 
feather in the air, striking his body in the 
dusty, stone-littered road with powerful 
strokes of his trunk. At each bone-crush- 
ing quassation of the limp, broken body 
against the stones and earth, Old Pete 
raised his trembling, massive head, his 
small, colorless eyes ablaze with the fire of 
long pent-up passion, his crude ears rigid 
against his bulky shoulders, and he bel- 
lowed in fiendish glee. Baby shifted un- 
easily behind his enraged comrade, whining 
occasionally as if afraid. 


’ 


While all others seemed but bent upon 
annihilating distance between themselves 
and Old Pete, Huffman stood motionless 
on the fence breathing 1n the fresh air and 
apparently entranced with the vista of green 
hills. La Pearl, bestial as were most of his 
instincts, could not calmly watch the brutal 
anger of the elephant and this wiping out 
of human life. 

‘* For God’s sake, Huffman, do some- 
thing,’’ he pleaded, as the elephant tossed 
the lifeless body of the trainer from its 
murderous grip and started across the lot, 
belching hideously, and followed by Baby. 

Huffman waited a moment before he re- 
plied, and then said:— . 

‘‘Meester La Pearl, Olt Peeter vill did 
so much damitches to-day dot you vill 
shust bust, chess sir, bust clean up.” 

‘*H—1, man,”’ cried the other, as a 
number of canvas-men fled precipitately 
from the shelter of a wagon which Old Pete 
bunked over, ‘‘ don’t stand there as calm 
as Satan and tell me that. Ain’t you 
human? See, there the cussed brute has 
torn up the center-poles, and see, now he 
is tearing, pell-mell, for the cook tent. 
My God! look at him go!’’ 

‘« Ven did you git human, huh, Harry ?’’ 
queried Huffman dryly. 

The angered and bellowing elephant 
coursed like a fleet throughbred about the 
lot, tearing down the poles, turning over 
wagons and cages, ripping up stakes with a 
twitch of his trunk which it had taken half a 
dozen perspiring men to drive fast, and 
causing utter confusion and desperate panic 
wherever he went. After spilling the steam 
organ with a kick of his hindfoot and shaking 
off a heavy rope about one of his fore-feet, 
Old Pete finally dashed over the stone fence 
and started up the road, Baby racing after 
him obediently. 

La Pearl watched his escaping elephants 
dash away and then jumped from the fence. 
Huffman remained standing, hawk-eyed 
and stolidly indifferent to all, except the 
two disappearing animals. 

‘‘ Well, well, Dutch, are you going to 
stand on that fence and not raise a finger 
to help us? Will you jump ona pony and 
help us get Old Pete ?”’ 

‘¢«Chump on a pony and help us get Olt 
Peeter!’’ reiterated Huffman in vague and 
well-feigned surprise. ‘‘ My, I ain’t mit- 
cher no more. You tolt me ter pack up 
my duds, ant I did.’’ 
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‘¢ Yes, replied,’’ La Pearl, “ but—but 
I’ll give you sixty more a month.’’ 

‘‘ Nein, you voot not.’’ 

‘¢T wouldn’t; why wouldn’t 1 ?”’ 

‘<B’cus you coot not. After you haf 
pait alt der damitches vot Olt Peeter vill 
did den you von’t haf sixty dollars left to 
your name.’’ 

Only the timely appearance of Slim 
saved Huffman from La Pearl's anger. 

‘‘Trish is dead,’’ said Slim. ‘‘ He wuz 
all in w’en we picked ’imup. We've sent 
his body down t’ th’ city.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I expected he’d be out of his 
misery,’’ shuddered La Pearl, the scene 
at the bars again fresh in his mind. ‘ But 
we’ve got to catch Old Pete, and quick 
at that, Slim, before he tears a hole on this 
side of the earth big enough to take us all 
to the place where Irish is. Hustle over 
and get a couple of ponies, and you and I 
will get after him right away.’’ 

‘‘ Ain’t yuh goin’ too’ Dutch?’’ ex- 
claimed Slim, winking sideways to La Pearl. 

Huffman’s look wounded the arch fiend 


whose goading twaddle started the fuss in 
the privilege car. But the showman’s 
spirit was still stronger than hatred within 
the quondam trainer, and he said:— 

**Chess, I go, Slimp; so brink three 
horses ant get a few hooks—long vuns mit 
turnt spikes int dem.”’ 

‘Then you’re going to take the sixty 
dollars’ raise ?’’ questioned La Pearl. «I 
thought you’d get sense.’’ 

‘*No, sir, I don’t take der sixty. You 
von’t haf it t’ gif. Klaidenbacker thought 
he coot gif it ant he coot not. You can’t 
did it, but I shust go for—for—for, oh, 
vell, never mind vy I go.’’ 


When La Pearl, Huffman and Slim 
reined their tired, puffing horses at the 
edge of a large creek it was past noon, and 
they had baked in the sun for several 
hours. ‘They had pursued the trail on the 
hot road and had inquired of terrified 
farmers, who had seen Old Pete and Baby 
waddle by, and they were therefore cer- 
tain that the escaped elephants had fol- 
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lowed the road since they left the circus. 

Huffman, being the only member of the 
trio who had any knowledge of pachyderm 
whim, La Pearl and Slim were of necessity 
compelled to rely on the trainer’s superior 
judgment. La Pearl jumped from his 
horse as they halted and allowed his ani- 
mal to drink. Slim squatted on the cool 
grass under a large tree at the edge of the 
creek, and Huffman waded knee-deep 
across to the opposite side, pulling his 
horse after him, and stooping, examined 
the ground closely for footprints. ; 

‘«Shust vot I thought,’’ he said, shaking 
the water out of his shoes. 

‘What ?’”’ cried the other two in eager 
chorus. 

‘*Vy, Olt Peeter and Baby haf followed 
dis creek. You know ant elephant, ven 
he iss loose, iss crazy for vater. He can 
smell it for miles, ant ven he gits to it, he 
vill vallow arount int it until sombotty cums 
ant takes him avay. I haf looked ofer 
heer, but der are not footprints, ant der 
footprints don’t run alonk d’ oder side ant 
dey run rite to der creek, so dey must haf 
vent down int d’ mittle.’’ 

‘‘ Well, if you’re sure, we’d better hurry 
along,’’ said La Pearl. 

‘‘!’m shure. You two rite mit vun side 
uf der creek ant I vill rite mit anoder.’’ 

In this manner they followed the wind- 
ing creek for many miles, but saw nothing 
of their quarry. Later they met a young 
man who came running, as though pur- 
sued, along the bank where Huffman rode. 
When the German asked him if he had 
seen two elephants up the creek, he stop- 
ped. 

‘Yes, sir, I jest cum frum whar they 
be.” 

‘Vell, ver dey be,’’ smiled Huffman. 

‘* Upto Millionaire Wilkens’ mansion.’’ 

‘* How far avay frum heer iss Meester 
Millyunair ?”’ 

‘¢? Bout half mile, but thar ain’t no one 
to hum thar.’’ 

‘¢ Eggcept der elephants, huh,’’ parried 
Huffman. ‘‘ Haf dey done much up at 
Meester Millyunair’s?’’ he added seri- 
ously. 

‘‘Hev they!’’ exclaimed the other in 
shrill surprise. ‘* Lordy, ain’t yuh heard 
*bout it? They air jest bustin’ Hades out 
uf th’ place. They smashed that thar 
glass-house an’ killed a bunch of cows, an’ 
tore up th’ flowers an’ grain, an’ busted 


limerick out uf th’ barn, an’—an’ smashed 
th’ out-house, an’ killed Rover th’ big 
dawg an’ say, they killed pop’s cow, an’ 
say—”’ 

‘* Nefer mind, don’t say it,’’ interrupted 
Huffman, ‘*don’t you worry. Herr La 
Pearl iss rich, he vill gif your fodder a new 
cow.”’ 

After a hurried gallop the trio reached 
‘*¢ Millionaire Wilkens’.’’ It was a mag- 
nificent residence, but on all sides was the 
ravage of the elephants manifest. Vines 
and trees were uprooted, summer-houses 
torn down and statuary demolished. Old 
Pete and Baby had swept through the 
estate like a tornado. ‘ 

The creek which Huffman and the others 
had followed was the feeder for an artificial 
lake which lay behind a large conservatory. 

‘¢ Look!’’ yelled Huffman, pointing to 
the lake, ‘‘see der iss Olt Peeter ant 
Baby.’’ 

They looked quickly in the direction 
where Huffman indicated. The opposite 
bank of the lake was skirted by a heavy 
growth of bushes and tall trees, and they 
saw two dark splotches on the lake. In 
another instant Old Pete, his hide shining 
and wet, emerged from the lake and 
coughed up a huge quantity of water, Baby 
following*as obedient as ever. Old Pete 
shook his flanks, passed his quivering trunk 
up and down his forelegs and then strode 
knee-deep into the water again and play- 
fully smote its surface with his trunk belch- 
ing keen satisfaction. 

‘* How are you going to get him out ?’’ 
asked La Pearl, moving nearer to Huffman. 

‘‘T vus shust tinkink,’’ mused the other, 
‘¢you ant Slimp better moof your horses 
behind dose trees, nearer d’ lake, ant I 
vill go out ant call him, ant see if he knows 
me. Den, if he don’t, I vill lay behint a 
bush ant vait for him to cum out, ant den 
I vill gif him der hook, goot and plenty, 
ant as soon as I call you, you hustle up mit 
der horses in frunt uf him ant march him 
hum like he vus int a parade, see.” 

La Pearl and Slim, tacitly protesting, 
drove their horses nearer the lake and sta- 
tioned themselves behind several large 
trees where they could obtain a full view 
of Huffman’s actions. 

‘‘Nefer show an animal dot you are 
afrait,’’ said Huffman, handing Slim the 
reins of his horse. 

‘*T aint afraid,’’ explained Slim. 
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“Set up!” he screeched. 


‘¢No, but you vootn’t,—oh, vell, nefer 
mind,’’ sneered Huffman, as he walked 
without hesitation to the edge of the lake. 
La Pearl held his breath, chilled with ex- 
citement, as he saw Huffman stand still a 
brief moment, and then call sharply :— 

‘¢Peeter! Peeter! Cum heer !’’ 

Old Pete turned his head, as if he rec- 
ognized the sharp, familiar voice of his old 
keeper. His trunk, the tip of which had 
been buried in the water, coiled up, as if 
with instinctive fear, and he turned awk- 
wardly and uneasily about in the water un- 
til he tremblingly faced Huffman. 

‘‘Peeter! Peeter! Cum heer !’’ cried 
Huffman, in a fierce staccato, stepping im- 
patiently in the water. 

La Pearl knew that the moment of mo- 
ments had arrived. His heart choked him 
as he stretched forward,eagerly. As Huff- 
man advanced upon the elephant, there 
was a terrible splash of water, a short cry, 
and in another moment the boughs over 
La Pearl’s head crashed and opened, and 
Huffman fell heavily in the brush almost at 
his feet. La Pearl cringed as he saw 
Huffman’s head strike a rock, and blood 


surge from a ghastly scalp wound, but he 
drew back toward Slim, trembling and 
afraid, when he noticed that the murderous 
beast was advancing upon them. ‘The 
treacherous elephant had seized the Ger- 
man about the waist, and, with a vicious 
side-swing of his head, flung him in the air. 

Huffman turned weakly on his left arm, 
but the bone was broken, and, with a 
gasping sigh, he fell on his face in the 
grass. The two men stood as though pet- 
rified by the horrible scene before them. 
Huffman’s jaw squared, and a keen light 
shone in his glassy eyes as he raised him- 
self on his other arm before Old Pete could 
reach the trees behind which La Pearl and 
Slim were stationed. His face was 
splotched, and horrible, with blood and 
earth, but he summoned his failing strength 
for a last effort. 

‘*Set up !’’ he screeched, in the frenzy 
of death, wiping the hot blood that trickled 
down to his lips out of his mouth with his 
broken arm. 

He knew that his life depended on those 
two words, and he screeched them with an 
intensity of peremptory despair that cut 
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like a knife into the hearts of the two men 
who watched him, from the other side of 
the trees, writhing in the blood-soaked 
grass. 

Old Pete stopped. Had a bullet cleaved 
his brutal life-cord, the beast could not 
have stopped quicker. He dropped back 
a few paces, and, slowly, slowly with a 
clumsy grace, seated himself with a thud in 
the grass, raised his shaking fore-legs, and 
‘*set up,” submissive, though yet quaking 
with impotent anger. It was the first com- 
mand to perform a ‘stunt ’’ that Old Pete 
had heard for some time, and Huffman, as 
he lay faint and blood-smeared on the 
ground, realized that at last the animal 
recognized him. 

‘‘Set up!’’ he yelled again, in violent 
tones, feeling himself master, and then he 
called softly to La Pearl, his eyes still upon 
the grotesque lump of pachyderm wicked- 
ness that towered above him only a few 
rods away. ‘‘Harry,’’ he said, as La 
Pearl crept to his side on his hands and 
knees, ‘‘ heer qvick. Lift me up. So, dot 
iss it. Goot! No bones breaked int my 
legs. Now,—charge!” he cried, as Old 
Pete, tired of his uncomfortable position, 
showed signs of wavering. And the well- 
trained animal obeyed the command, and 
flung himself full-length on the ground as 
he was wont to do in the circus ring. 

‘¢T will put Olt Peeter through his old 
tricks, Harry,’’ panted Huffman, quickly. 
‘*'Tell Slimp t’ brink my horse ofer heer. 
It’s all ofer now mit—mit Olt Peeter’s 
temper. He knows me now, ant he von’t 
did nothink more. My head _ iss,—iss 
busted, but,—but, after I git him knowink 
me for shure, den vee start him back, ant 
chain up int der lot, ant,—ant, he vill be 
a goot boy. Baby von’t gif us no trubells. 
She’s int d’ vater, ant,—ant,—ant, I vill 
call her after I start Olt Peeter. Dot iss, — 
iss rite, vipe der bleeds out uf my face.’’ 

As La Pearl rubbed Huffman’s face, a 
lump in his throat forced tears to his eyes, 
and he squeezed the limp hand that still 
clutched tight the hook, in spite of the fact 
that Huffman wobbled from the pain that 
resulted. 

‘* Mount !’’ commanded Huffman, when 
the other crawled away to give Slim the or- 
ders. And Old Pete arose slowly from his re- 
cumbent posture, and, with rare skill in the 
distribution of his avoirdupois, raised his 
hind legs and stood on his head. Huffman 


could scarcely see the elephant, so bleared 
was his sight. He felt a keen, piercing 
sensation in his head, and each heart-beat 
wrung his body with pain. He was con- 
scious that his sight was slowly leaving 
him, and he clutched at the tree, as he 
gave the various orders for the tricks he 
had taught Old Pete to perform. 


The clouds of approaching night hung 
dark in the east, and the sun had almost 
set, when Frenchy and Pig Head Voland, 
who were playing pitch on the fence, spied 
the returning cavalcade. 

‘¢ Here they cum,’’ cried both, in cho- 
rus. In a few minutes a crowd gathered 
along the fence. A cheer was started as 
the bars were lowered for the returned 
elephants, but the wild, pale look on Huff- 
man’s blood-streaked face, and the big 
bloody rag around his head, put a quick 
damper on all exuberance. 

La Pearl was riding by Huffman’s side, 
and supporting the bandaged head on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Tell Mike t’ put der chain arount Olt 
Peeter’s leg. He von’t hurt him,’’ 
croaked Huffman, as he was lifted tenderly 
out of the saddle and laid on the ground. 

‘«By God, I'll do it myself,’’ said La 
Pearl, pushing away the crowd that 
thronged about Huffman. 

Old Pete and Baby were driven to the 
middle of the lot, and, though his hands 
shook, La Pearl fastened a heavy steel 
chain around each animal’s fore-foot, and 
secured them to one of the iron stakes that 
had supported the center-pole. When he 
finished, Donnelly met him. 

‘*¢ Guess it’s all over with the Mammoth 
and Colossal, Harry,’’ said he. 

‘*How’s that?’’ stuttered La Pearl, 
dazed. 

‘« The lithograph guy has an attachment 
on us, an’ the sheriff here says he intends 
to seize the whole kiboodle to-morrow.’’ 

La Pearl took off his hat and scratched 
his head. He brushed his hair back from 
his sweaty forehead, and sighed, and 
scanned the entire lot, and the giddy-col- 
ored wagons and the men scattered about. 

‘Well, Don,’’ he said, finally, ‘‘ it’s 
cost me thousands to stay in the game, but 
I ain’t sorry, Don. I’ve met a man,—one 
of God’s men, yes, sir.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Harry? Are 
you batty ?’’ 
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‘*No, I ain’t batty,’’ answered La Pearl, 
** but my eyes are opened, that’s all. Since 
I saw Dutch go after that elephant, this 
damned, unearthly beast, and overpower 
him with nothing—nothing but a cracked 
skull, ’ ve changed my idea of Dutch, and 
other things, too. Don, Dutch is a man, 
a big, big man. He put that brute through 
all his tricks while lying most unconscious 
on the ground, and then drove him to the 
lot, and more than a dozen times, maybe, 
he reeled in the saddle and would have 
fallen, only for me. Shucks, I don’t care 
for the show; sure it was hoodooed when 
Dutch quit it.’’ 

‘¢ Well, the poor boy,’’ muttered Don- 
nelly as he left. ‘‘ Gone clean daffy.’’ 

A little later La Pearl was kneeling by 
Huffman’s side. ‘The wounded man’s face 
had been washed and a doctor had been 
sent for. His countenance beamed and his 
mild, blue eyes twinkled when La Pearl 
crept down by his side. 

*¢ Dutch,’’ said La Pearl uneasily, ‘it’s 
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all over. We're going to disband. ‘They've 
seized the show.”’ 

Huffman turned sympathetically. 

‘¢ Don’ tcher mind, Harry,’’ he stuttered 
feebly, ‘‘let dem take der show. You 
start rite int again ant make more money, 
huh? Say, Harry,’’ he lisped with great 
effort, ‘* you’re shust like Klaidenbacker, 
int—int Hamburg. He vent—vent broke, 
too, ant say, Harry, ain’tcher sorry you 
didn’t gif me der sixty dollars raise, ain’ t- 
cher, Harry, ain’t—’’ 

Ere Huffman could finish a groan broke 
from his lips and his body writhed. When 
La Pearl reached forward to straighten the 
coats under the injured man’s head and 
looked into the glassy eyes that gazed with 
a still stare into his own, a tear trickled 
down his face and he placed his hand 
gently on Huffman’s breast. 

‘< Boys,’’ he said, turning to the men 
who were crowded about him, ‘‘ Dutch 
can’t never ask for another raise. He is 
raised from us all. He is dead.’’ 


THE FREEDOM OF LIFE 


By Annie Payson Call 
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O most people self-control 
means the control of appear- 
ances and not the control 
of realities. This is a rad- 
ical mistake, and must be 
corrected, if we are to get a 
clear idea of self-control, and if we are to 
make a fair start in acquiring it as a per- 
manent habit. 

I am what I am by virtue of my own mo- 
tives of thought and action, by virtue of what 
my mind is, what my will is, and what I am 
in the resultant combination of my mind 
and will ; I am not necessarily what I ap- 
pear from the outside. 

If a man is ugly to me, and I want to 
knock him down, and refrain from doing 
so simply because it would not appear well, 
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and is not the habit of the people about 
me, my desire to knock him down is still a 
part of myself, and I have not controlled 
myself until I am absolutely free from that 
interior desire. So long as I am in hatred 
to another, I am in bondage to my hatred ; 
and if, for the sake of appearances, I do 
not act or speak from it, I am none the less 
at its mercy, and it will find an outlet 


wherever it can do so without debasing me 
in the eyes of other men more willing 
than I am to be debased. ‘The con- 
trol of appearances is merely outward re- 


pression, and a very common instance of 
this may be observed in the effort to con- 
trol a laugh. If we repress it, it is apt to 
assert itself in spite of our best efforts ; 
whereas, if we relax our muscles, and let 
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the sensation go through us, we can con- 
trol our desire to laugh, and so get free 
from it. When we repress a laugh, we are 
really holding on to it, in our minds, but, 
when we control it by relaxing the tension 
that comes from the desire to laugh, it is 
as if the sensation passed over and away 
from us. 

It isa well known fact among surgeons 
that, if a man who is badly frightened, 
takes ether, no matter how well he con- 
trols his outward behavior, no matter how 
quiet he appears while the ether is being 
administered, as soon as he loses control 
of his voluntary muscles, the fear that has 
been repressed rushes out in the form of 
excitement. This is a practical illustration 
of the fact that control of appearances is 
merely control of the muscles, and that, 
even so far as our nervous system goes, it 
is only repression, and self-repression is 
not self-control. 

If I repress the expression of irritability, 
anger, hatred or any other form of evil, it 
is there, in my brain, just the same ; and, 
in one form or another, I am in bondage 
to it. Sometimes it expresses itself in little 
meannesses ; sometimes it affects my body 
and makes me ill; often it keeps me from 
being entirely well. Of one thing we may 
be sure,—it makes me the instrument of 
evil, in one way or another. Repressed 
evil is not going to lie dormant in us for- 
ever ; it will rise in active ferment, sooner 
or later. Its ultimate action is just as cer- 
tain as that a serious impurity of the blood 
is certain to lead to physical disease, if it 
is not counteracted. 

Knowing this to be true, we can no 
longer say of certain people ‘‘so and so 
has remarkable self-control!’’ We can 
only say, ‘‘ so and so represses his feelings 
remarkably well; what a good actor he 
is!’? The men who have real self-control 
do exist, and they are the leaven that 
saves the race. It is good to know that 
this habitual repression comes, in many 
cases, from want of knowledge of the fact 
that self-repression is not self-control. 

But the reader may say, ‘‘ what am I to 
do, if I feel angry, and want to hit a man 
in the face ; I am not supposed to hit him 
am I, rather than to repress my feelings ? ’’ 

No, not at all, but you are supposed to 
use your will to get in behind the desire to 
hit him, and, by relaxing in mind and 
body, and stopping all resistance to his 


action, to remove that desire in yourself 
entirely. If once you persistently refuse 
to resist by dropping the anger of your 
mind and the tension of your body, you 
have gained an opportunity of helping your 
brother, if he is willing to be helped; you 
have cleared the atmosphere of your own 
mind entirely, so that you can understand 
his point of view, and give him the benefit 
of reasonable consideration; or, at the very 
least, you have yourself ceased to be ruled 
by his evils, for you can no longer be 
roused to personal retaliation. It is inter- 
esting and enlightening to recognize the 
fact that we are in bondage to any man to 
the extent that we permit ourselves to be 
roused to anger or resentment by his 
words or actions. 

When a man’s brain is befogged by the 
fumes of anger and irritability it can work 
neither clearly nor quietly, and, when that 
is the case, it is impossible for him to serve 
himself or his neighbor to his full ability. 
If another person has the power to rouse 
my anger or my irritability, and I allow the 
anger or the irritability to control me, I 
am, of course, subservient to my own bad 
state and at the mercy of the person who 
has the power to excite those evil states 
just in so far as such excitement confuses 
my brain. 

Every one has in him certain inherited 
and personal tendencies which are obsta- 
cles to his freedom of mind and body, and 
his freedom is limited just in so far as he 
allows those tendencies to control him. 
If he controls them by external repression, 
they are then working havoc within him, 
no matter how thoroughly he may appear 
to be master of himself. If he acknowl- 
edges his mistaken tendencies fully and 
willingly and then refuses to act, speak, or 
think from them, he is taking a straight 
path toward freedom of life and action. 

One great difficulty in the way of self- 
control is that we do not want to get free 
from our anger. In such cases we can only 
want to want to, and if we use the strength 
of will that is given us to drop our resist- 
ance in spite of our desire to be angry, we 
shall be working toward our freedom and 
our real self-control. 

There is always a capacity for unselfish 
will, the will of the better self, behind the 
personal selfish will, ready and waiting for 
us to use it, and it grows with use until 
finally it overrules the personal selfish will 
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with a higher quality of power. It is only 
false strength that supports the personal 
will,—a false appearance of strength which 
might be called wilfulness and which leads 
ultimately to the destruction of its owner. 
Any true observer of human nature will 
recognize the weakness of mere selfish wil- 
fulness in another, and will keep entirely 
free from its trammels by refusing to meet 
it in a spirit of resentment or retaliation. 

Real self-control, as compared to repres- 
sion, is delightful in its physical results, 
when we have any difficult experience to 
anticipate or to go through. ‘Take, for 
instance, a surgical operation. If I con- 
trol myself by yielding, by relaxing the 
nervous tension which is the result of my 
fear, that makes true self-control possible, 
and brings a helpful freedom from reaction 
after the trouble is over, or the same prin- 
ciple can be applied. If I have to go 
through a hard trial with a friend and must 
control myself for his sake,—dropping re- 
sistance in my mind and in my body, drop- 
ping resistance to his suffering, yielding my 
will to the necessities of the situation,— 
this attitude will leave me much more clear 
to help him, will show him how to help 
himself, and will relieve him from the reac- 
tion that inevitably follows severe nervous 
strain. The power of use to others is in- 
creased immeasurably when we control 
ourselves interiorly, and do not merely 
outwardly repress. 

It often happens that a drunkard who is 
supposed to be ‘‘cured,’’ returns to his 
habit, simply because he has wanted his 
drink all the time, and has only been 
taught to repress his appetite ; if he had 
been steadily and carefully taught real self- 
control, he would have learnt to control 
and drop his interior desire, and thus 
keep permanently free. How often we 
see intemperance which had shown itself in 
drink simply turned into another channel, 
another form of selfish indulgence, and yet 
the victim will complacently boast of his 
self-control. An extreme illustration of 
this truth is shown in the case of a well 
known lecturer on temperance. He had 
given up drink, but he ate like a glutton, 
and his thirst for applause was so extreme 
as to make him appear almost ridiculous 
when he did not receive it. 

The opportunities for self-control are, of 
course, innumerable ; indeed they consti- 
tute pretty much the whole of life. We 
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are living in freedom and use, real living 
use, in proportion as we are in actual con- 
trol of our selfish selves, and led by our 
love of useful service. In proportion as we 
have through true self-control brought our- 
selves into daily and hourly obedience to 
law, are we in the freedom that properly 
belongs to our own lives and their true 
uses, 

When once we have won our freedom 
from resistance, we must use that freedom 
in action, and put it directly touse. Some- 
times it will result in a small action, some- 
times in a great one ; but, whatever it is, 
it must be done. If we diop the resistance, 
and do not use the freedom gained thereby 
for active service, we shall simply react 
into further bondage, from which it will be 
still more difficult to escape. Having 
dropped my antagonism to my most bitter 
enemy, I must do something to serve him, 
if Ican. If I find that it is impossible to 
serve him, I can at least be of service to 
someone else ; and this action, if carried 
out in the true spirit of unselfish service, 
will go far toward the permanent establish- 
ment of my freedom. 

If a circumstance which is atrociously 
wrong in itself makes us indignant, the 
first thing to do is to drop the resistance 
of our indignation, and then to do whatever 
may be within our power to prevent the 
continuance of such wrong. Many people 
weaken their powers of service by their own 
indignation, when, if they would cease 
their excited resistance, they would see 
clearly how to remedy the wrong that 
arouses their antagonism. Action, when 
accompanied by personal resistance, how- 
ever effective it may seem, does not begin 
to have the power that can come from 
action, without such resistance. As, for 
instance, when we have to train a child 
with a perverse will, if we quietly assert 
what is right to the child, and insist upon 
obedience without the slightest antagonistic 
feeling to the child’s naughtiness, we ac- 
complish much more toward strengthening 
the character ofthe child than if we try to en- 
force our idea by the use of our own personal 
will, which is filled with resistance toward 
the child’s obstinacy. In the latter case, it 
is just pitting our will against the will of the 
child, which is always destructive, however 
it may appear that we have succeeded in 
enforcing the child’s obedience. The same 
thing holds true in relation to an older per- 
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son, with the exception that, with him or 
her, we cannot even attempt to require 
obedience. In that case we must,—when 
it is necessary that we should speak at all, 
—assert the right without antagonism to 
what we believe to be their wrong, and 
without the slightest personal resistance to 
it. If we follow this course, in most cases 
our friend will come to the right point of 
view,—sometimes the result seems almost 
miraculous,—or, as is often the case, we, 
because we are wholesomely open-minded, 
will recognize any mistake in our own 
point of view, and will gladly modify it to 
agree with that of our friend. 

The trouble is that very few of us feel 
like working to remedy a wrong merely for 
the sake of the right, and therefore we 
must have an impetus of personal feeling to 
carry us on toward the work of reformation. 
If we could once be strongly started in 
obedience to the law from love of the law 
itself, we should find in that impersonal 
love a clear light and power for effective 
action both in the larger and in the smaller 
questions of life. 

There is a popular cry against introspec- 
tion and an insistence that it is necessarily 
morbid, which works in direct opposition 
to true self-control. Introspection for its 
own sake is self-centered and morbid, but 
we might as well assert that it is right to 
have dirty hands so long as we wear gloves, 
and that it is morbid to want to be sure 
that our hands are clean under our gloves, 
as to assert that introspection for the sake 
of our true spiritual freedom is morbid. If 
[ cannot look at my selfish motives, how 
am I going to get free from them? It is 
my selfish motives that prevent true self- 
control. It is my selfish motives that 
prompt me to the false control of repres- 
sion, which is counterfeit and,for the sake 
of appearances alone. We must see these 
motives, recognize and turn away from 
them, in order to control ourselves interi- 
orly into line with law. We cannot possi- 
bly see them unless we look for them. If 
we look into ourselves for the sake of free- 
dom, for the sake of our greater power for 
use, for the sake of our true self-control, 
what can be more wholesome or what can 
lead us to a more healthy habit of looking 
out from ourselves into the lives and inter- 
ests of others? ‘The farther we get estab- 


lished in motives that are truly unselfish 
the sooner we shall get out of our own 
light, and the wider our horizon will be; 
and the wider our horizon, the greater our 
power for use. 

There must, of course, be a certain 
period of self-consciousness in the process 
of finding our true self-control, but it is for 
the sake of an end which brings us more 
and more fully into a state of happy, 
quiet spontaneity. If we are working 
carefully for true self-control we shall 
welcome an unexpected searchlight from 
another mind. If the searchlight brings 
into prominence a bit of irritation that we 
did not know was there, so much the bet- 
ter. How could we free ourselves from it 
without knowing that it was there? Butas 
soon as we discover it we can control and 
cast it off. A healthy introspection is 
merely the use of a searchlight which 
every one who loves the truth has the priv- 
ilege of using for the sake of his own 
growth and usefulness, and circumstances 
often turn it full upon us, greatly to our 
advantage, if we do not wince but act upon 
the knowledge that it brings. It is possi- 
ble to acquire an introspective habit which 
is wholesome and true, and brings us every 
day a better sense of proportion and a 
clearer outlook. 

With regard to the true control of the 
pleasurable emotions the same principle 
applies. 

People often get intensely excited in 
listening to music,—letting their emotions 
run rampant and suffering in consequence 
a painful reaction of fatigue. If they would 
learn to yield so that the music could pass 
over their nerves as it passes over the 
strings of a musical instrument, and then, 
with the new life and vigor derived from 
the enjoyment, would turn to some useful 
work, they would find a great expansion in 
the enjoyment of the music as well as a 
new pleasure in their work. 

Real self-control is the subjugation of 
selfishness in whatever form it may exist, 
and its entire subordination to spiritual and 
natural law. Real self-control is not self- 
centered. In so far as we become estab- 
lished in this true self-control we are upheld 
by law and guided by the power behind it 
to the perfect freedom and joy of a useful 
life. 


Miss Call's next article will dea with the religious side of her philosophy. 
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WOMEN OF JAPAN 


By the Artist-Photographer Zaida Ben-Yusuf 


In Full Dress. 


When the make-up is complete a triangular space is still left at the back of 
the neck to show the real color of the skin. 





At Her Toilet. 


The face is whitened, the evebrows blackened freshly each day. 








Getting Warm. 


The Japanese stove is simply a brazier readily moved about the r 





The Dancer. 


In the most dignified dances the hands are kept partially concealed, 








The Piano of Nippon. 


The drum which gives the rhythm for the dance, demands careful technique. 





The Pause. 


The dancer is even more graceful at rest than in motion. 





THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 





A Masterpiece Among Detective Stories 


By Anna Katharine Green 


‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE,” * THE AMETHYST BOX,” ET 
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WITH A DRAWING BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


Synopsis OF Two First CHAPTERS. 7Zhe central figure ata grand ball is Mrs. Fair- 


brother, a very beautiful woman, gorgeously dressed and wearing a diamond of timmense 
value. Among the men who talk with her is Anson Durand, a dealer in precious nes. In 
the course of the evening, Durand proposes to Miss Van Arsdale, who is telling the story, and 
is accepled by her. At the height of the ball the cry arises that Mrs. Fairbrother has been 
murdered and her body is found in an alcove with her gloves gone and the diamond 


stolen. The Inspector of Police cross-questions those present and, in talking to Miss 
Van Arsdale, discovers that she has in a bag carried on her arm, Mrs. Fairbrother’ s 
gloves. As she takes them from the bag, the lost diamond rolls out on the floor. 


Ill. ANSON DURAND 








[TH benumbed senses and Here he picked up the jewel. 
a dismayed heart, I stared ‘*Well, they said it was a wonder !’" he 
at the fallen jewel as at exclaimed, in his sudden admiration. ‘| 
some hateful thing menacing am not surprised, now that | have seen a 
both my life and honor. great gem, at the famous stories | have 
‘*T have had nothing to read of men risking life and honor for their 
do with it,’’ I vehemently asserted. ‘I possession. If only no blood had been 
did not put the gloves in my bag, nor did shed !’’ 
I know the diamond was in them. I ‘*Uncle ! uncle!’’ I wailed aloud in 
fainted at the first alarm, and—’’ my agony. 
‘*There! there! I know,’’ interposed It was all my lips could utter, but to 
the Inspector, kindly. ‘*I do not doubt uncle, it was enough. Speaking up for the 
you in the least ; not when there is a man first time, he asked to have passage 


to doubt. Miss Van Arsdale, you had made for us, and when the Inspector 
better let your uncle take you home. I moved forward to comply, he threw his arm 


will see that the hall is cleared for you. about me, and was endeavoring to tind 
he To-morrow [ may wish to talk to you fitting words with which to fill up the de- 
again, but I will spare you all further im- lay, when a short altercation s heard 
portunity to-night.” from the doorway, and Mr. Durand came 
[I shook my head. It would require rushing in, followed immediately by the 

more courage to leave at that moment than Inspector. 
: to stay. Meeting the Inspector's eyes His first look was not at myself, but at 
’ firmly, I quietly declared — the bag, which still hung from my arm. As 
“If Mr. Durand’s good name is to I noted this action, my whole inner self 
suffer in any way, [ will not forsake him. I seemed to collapse, dragging my happiness 


have confidence in his integrity, if you down with it. But, my countenance re- 
have not. It was not his hand, but one mained steady, too steady, for when his 
much more guilty, which dropped this eye finally rose to my face, he found there 
jewel into the bag.’’ what made him recoil and turn with some- 
**So! so! do not be too sure of that, thing like fierceness on his companion. 





little woman. You had better take your **You have been talking to her,’’ he 

lesson at once. It will be easier for you, vehemently protested. ‘‘ Perhaps you have 

and more wholesome for him.’’ gone further than that. What s hap- 
423 
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A splash of red defiled the whiteness of his shirt front. 
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THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOVE 


pened here? I think I ought to know. 
She is so guileless, Inspector Dalzell ; so 
perfectly free from all connection with this 
crime. Why have you shut her up here, 
and plied her with questions, and made 
her look at me with such an expression, 
when all you have against me is just what 
you have against some half dozen others, 
—that I was weak enough, or unfortunate 
enough, to spend a few minutes with that 
unhappy woman in the alcove before she 
died ?’’ 

‘‘Tt might be well if Miss Van Arsdale 
herself would answer you,’’ was the In- 
spector’s quiet retort. ‘‘What you have 
said may constitute all that we have against 
you, but it is not all we have against her.’’ 

I gasped, not so much at this seeming 
accusation, the motive of which I believed 
myself to understand, but at the burning 
blush with which it was received by Mr. 
Durand. 

‘¢What do you mean?’’ he demanded, 
with certain odd breaks in his voice. 
‘¢What can you have against her ?” 

‘¢ A triviality,’’ returned the Inspector, 
with a look in my direction not to be mis- 
taken. 

‘I do not call it a triviality,’’ I burst 
out. ‘*It seems that Mrs. Fairbrother, 
for all her elaborate toilette, was found 
without gloves on her arms. As she cer- 
tainly wore them on entering the alcove, 
the police have naturally been looking for 
them. And where do you think they have 
found them? Not in the alcove with her, 
—not in the possession of the man who 
undoubtedly carried them away with him, 
but—’”’ 

‘¢‘T know, I know,’ Mr. Durand 
hoarsely put in. ‘‘ You need not say any 
more. Oh, my poor Rita! what have I 
brought upon you by my weakness ?”’ 

‘¢ Weakness !’ 

He started ; I started; my voice was 
totally unrecognizable. 

‘*T should give it another name,’’ I 
added, coldly. 

For a moment he seemed to lose heart, 
then he lifted his head again, and looked 
as handsome as when he had plead for my 
hand in the little conservatory. 

‘‘ You have that right,’’ said he ; ‘‘ be- 
sides, weakness at such a time, and under 
such exigencies, is little short of wrong. It 
was unmanly in me to endeavor to secrete 


these gloves; more than unmanly for me 
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to choose for their hiding-place the recesses 
of an article belonging exclusively to your- 
self. I acknowledge it, Rita, and shall 
meet only my just punishment if you deny 
me in the future both your sympathy and 
regard. But you must let me assure you 
and these gentlemen also, one of whom 
can make it very unpleasant for me, that 
consideration for you, much more than any 
miserable anxiety about myself, lay at the 
bottom of what must strike you all as an 
act of unpardonable cowardice. From the 
moment I learned of this woman’s murder 
in the alcove, where I had visited her, I 
realized that everyone who had been seen 
to approach her within a half hour of her 
death would be subjected to a more or less 
rigid investigation, and I feared if her 
gloves were found in my possession, some 
special attention might be directed my way 
which would cause you unmerited distress. 
So, yielding to an impulse which I now 
recognize as a most unwise, as well as un- 
worthy one, I took advantage of the bustle 
about us, and of the insensibility into 
which you had fallen, to tuck these miser- 
able gloves into the bag I saw lying on the 
floor at your side. I will not ask your 
pardon. My whole future life shall be 
devoted to winning that ; I simply wish to 
state a fact.’’ 

‘* Very good,’’ it was the Inspector who 
spoke. I could not have uttered a word 
to save my life. ‘* Perhaps you will now 
feel that you owe it to this young lady to 
add how you came to have these gloves in 
your possession ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Fairbrother handed them to me.’’ 

‘‘ Handed them to you ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I hardly know why myself. She 
asked me to take care of them for her. I 
know that this must strike you as a very 
peculiar statement. It was my realization 
of the unfavorable effect it could not fail to 
produce upon those who heard it, which 
made me dread any interrogation on the 
subject. But I assure you it was as I say. 
She put the gloves in my hand while I was 
talking to her, saying they incommoded 
her.’’ 

‘¢ And you?’’ 

‘¢ Well, I held them for a few minutes, 
then I put them in my pocket, but quite 
automatically, and without thinking very 
much about it. She was a woman accus- 
tomed to have her own way 


People sel- 
dom questioned it, I judge.’’ 
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Here the tension about my throat re- 
laxed, and I opened my lips to speak. But 
the Inspector, with a glance of some author- 
ity, hastily forestalled me. 

‘*Were the gloves open or rolled up 
when she offered them to you ?”’ 

‘« They were rolled up.’’ 

‘« Did you see her take them off?’’ 

‘* Assuredly.’’ 

‘* And roll them up ?”’ 

*« Certainly. ”’ 

‘¢ After which she passed them over to 
you ?’’ 

‘« Not immediately. 
her lap for awhile.’’ 

‘¢While you talked ?”’ 

Mr. Durand bowed. 

‘« And looked at the diamond ?’’ 

Mr. Durand bowed for the second time. 

‘* Had you ever seen so fine a diamond 
before ?”’ 

‘¢ No.”” 

‘« Yet you deal in precious stones ?’’ 

‘« That is my business.’’ 

«* And are regarded as a judge of them ?’’ 

‘«T have that reputation.’’ 

‘*Mr. Durand, would you know this 
diamond if you saw it ?”’ 

‘«T certainly should.’’ 

‘¢ The setting was an uncommon one, I 
hear.’’ 

‘¢ Quite an unusual one.’’ 

The Inspector opened his hand. 

‘«Ts this the article ?’’ 

‘*Good God! Where—’’ 

‘* Don’t you know ?” 

**T do not.’’ 

The Inspector eyed him gravely. 

‘** Then I have a bit of news for you. It 
was hidden in the gloves you took from 
Mrs. Fairbrother. Miss Van Arsdale was 
present at their unrolling.’’ 

Do we live, move, breathe at certain 
moments? It hardly seems so. I know 
that I was conscious of but one sense, that 
of seeing, and of but one faculty, that of 
judgment. Would he flinch, break down, 
betray guilt, or simply show astonishment ? 
I chose to believe it was the latter feeling 
only which informed his slowly whitening 
and disturbed features. Certainly it was all 
his words expressed, as his glances flew from 
the stone to the gloves and back again to 
the Inspector’s face. 

‘I cannot believe it. I cannot believe 
it.’ And his hand flew wildly to his fore- 
head, 


She let them lie in 


‘¢ Yet it is the truth, Mr. Durand, and 
one you have now to face. How will you 
do this? By any further explanations or 
by what you may consider a discreet 
silence ?”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to explain; the facts 
are as I have stated.” 

The Inspector regarded him with an 
earnestness which made my heart sink. 

‘* You can fix the time of this visit, I 
hope; tell us, I mean, just when you left 
the alcove. You must have met or seen 
some one who can speak for you.’’ 

‘¢T fear not.’’ 

Why did he look so disturbed and un- 
certain. : 

‘« There were but few persons in the hall 
just then,’’ he went on to explain. ‘‘No 
one was sitting on the yellow divan.’’ 

‘*You know where you went, though? 
Whom you saw and what you did befor 
the alarm spread ?”’ : 

‘‘Inspector, I am quite confused. I 
did go somewhere; I did not remain in 
that part of the hall. But I can tell you 
nothing definite, save that I walked about, 
mostly among strangers, till the cry rose 
which sent us all in one direction and me 
to the side of my fainting sweetheart.’’ 

‘*Can you pick out any stranger you 
talked to or any one who might have noted 
you during this interval? You see, for the 
sake of this little woman, I wish to give 
you every chance.’’ 

‘«Inspector, I am obliged to throw my- 
self on your mercy. I have no such wit- 
ness to my innocence as you call for. In- 
nocent people seldom have. It is only the 
guilty who provide for such contingencies.’’ 

This was all very well if it had been ut- 
tered with a straightforward air and in the 
clear tone of perfect innocence. But it 
was not. I who loved him felt that it was 
not, and consequently was more or less 
prepared for the change which now took 
place in the Inspector’s manner. Yet it 
pierced me to the heart to observe this 
change, and I instinctively dropped my 
face into my hands when I saw him move 
towards Mr. Durand with some final order 
or word of caution. 

Instantly (and who can account for such 
phenomena!) there floated into view before 
my retina a reproduction of the picture I 
had seen, or imagined myself to have seen, 
in the supper-room; and as at that time it 
opened before me an unknown vista quite 
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removed from the surrounding scene, so it 
did now, and I beheld again in faint out- 
lines, and yet with the effect of complete 
distinctness, a square of light through 
which appeared an open passage partially 
shut off from view by a half lifted curtain 
and the tall figure of a man holding back 
this curtain and gazing, or seeming to gaze, 
at his own breast, on which he had already 
laid one quivering finger. 

What did it mean? In the excitement 
of the horrible occurrence which had en- 
grossed us all, I had forgotten this curious 
experience, but on feeling anew the vague 
sensation of shock and expectation which 
seemed its natural accompaniment, I be- 
came conscious of a sudden conviction that 
the picture which had opened before me 
in the supper-room was the result of a 
reflection in glass or a mirror of something 
then going on in a place not otherwise 
within the reach of my vision; a reflection, 
the importance of which I suddenly realized 
when I recalled at what a critical moment 
it had occurred. A man in a state of 
dread looking at his breast, within five min- 
utes of the stir and rush of the dreadful 
event which had marked this evening! 

A hope, great as the despair in which I 
had just been sunk, gave me courage to 
drop my hands and advance impetuously 
towards the Inspector. 

‘¢ Don’t speak, I pray; don’t judge any 
of us further till you have heard what I 
have to say.’’ 

In great astonishment and with an aspect 
of some severity, he asked me what I had 
to say now which I had not had the oppor- 
tunity of saying before. I replied with all 
the passion of a forlorn hope that it was 
only at this present moment I remembered 
a fact which might have a very decided 
bearing on this case; and, detecting evi- 
dences as I thought of relenting on his 
part, I backed up this statement by an en- 
treaty for a few words with him apart, as 
the matter I had to tell was private and 
possibly too fanciful for any ear but his 
own. 

He looked a8 if he apprehended some 
loss of valuable time, but touched by the 
involuntary gesture of appeal with which I 
supplemented my request, he led me into 
a corner where, with just an encouraging 
glance towards Mr. Durand, who seemed 
struck dumb by my action, I told the In- 
spector of that momentary picture I had 
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seen reflected in what I was now sure was 
some window pane or mirror. 

‘<It was at a time coincident with, or 
very nearly coincident, with the perpetra- 
tion of the crime you are now investi- 
gating,’’ I concluded.’ ‘‘Within five min- 
utes afterward came the shout which roused 
us all to what had happened in the alcove. 
I do not know what passage I saw or 
what door or even what figure; but I 
am sure anyway, that it was that of a 
guilty man. Something in the outline 
(and it was the outline only I could catch) 
expressed an emotion incomprehensible to 
me at the moment, but which, in my re- 
membrance, impresses me as that of fear 
and dread. It was not the entrance to the 
alcove I beheld—that would have struck 
me at once—but some other opening 
which I might recognize if I saw it. Can- 
not that opening be found, and may it not 
give a clue to the man I s kulking 
through it with terror and remorse in his 
heart ?”’ 

‘‘Was this figure, when you saw it, 
turned toward you or away ?’’ the Inspec- 
tor inquired with unexpected interest. 
‘‘ Was it his back you saw or his face ?”’ 

‘His back. He was going from me.’’ 

‘¢ And you sat—where ?”’ 

‘¢ Shall I show you ?’’ 

The Inspector bowed, then with a low 
word of caution turned to my uncle. 

‘‘T am going to take this young lady 
into the hall for a moment, at her own re- 


quest. May I ask you and Mr. Durand 
to await me here ?’’ 

Without pausing for reply, he threw 
open the door and presently we were 


pacing the deserted supper-room, seeking 
for the place where I had sat. I found it 
almost by a miracle,—everything being in 
great disorder. Guided by my bouquet, 
which I had left behind me in my escape 
from the table, I laid hold of the chair be- 
fore which it lay, and declared quite con- 
fidently to the Inspector:— 

‘* This is where I sat.’’ 

Naturally his glance and mine both flew 
to the opposite wall. A window was before 
us of an unusual size and make. Unlike 
any which had ever before come under my 
observation, it swung on a pivot, and, 
though shut at the present moment, might 
very easily, when opened, present its huge 
pane at an angle capable of catching reflec- 
tions from some of the many mirrors dec- 
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orating the reception-room situated diag- 
onally across the hall. As all the doorways 
on this lower floor were of unusual width, 
an open path was offered, as it were, for 
these reflections to pass, making it possible 
for scenes to be imaged here which, to the 
persons involved, would seem as safe from 
any one’s scrutiny as if they were taking 
place in the adjoining house. 

As we realized this, a look passed be- 
tween us of more than ordinary significance. 
Pointing to the window, the Inspector 
turned to a group of waiters watching us 
from the other side of the room in evident 
curiosity and asked if it had been opened 
any time this evening. 

The answer came quickly :— 

‘<Yes, sir,—just before the—the—’’ 

‘‘T understand,’’ broke in the Inspec- 
tor ; and, leaning over me, he whispered : 
‘Tell me again, exactly what you thought 
you saw.’’ 

But I could add but little to my former 
description. 

‘*Perhaps you can tell me this much,’’ 
he kindly persisted. ‘*Was the picture, 
when you saw it, on a level with your eye, 
or did you have to lift your head, in order 
to see it?’’ 

‘“‘It was high up,—in the air, as it 
were. That seemed its oddest feature.’’ 

The Inspector’s mouth took a satisfied 
curve. 

‘Possibly, I might identify the door 
and passage, if I saw them,’ I sug- 
gested. 

‘« Certainly, certainly,’’ was his cheerful 
rejoinder ; and, summoning one of his 
men, he was about to give some order, 
when his impulse changed, and he asked 
if I could draw. 

I assured him, in some surprise, that I 
was far from being an adept in that direc- 
tion, but that possibly I might manage a 
rough sketch ; whereupon, he pulled a pad 
and pencil from his pocket, and requested 
me to make some sort of attempt to repro- 
duce, on paper, my memory of this passage 
and the door. 

My heart was beating violently, and 
the pencil shook in my hand, but 
I knew that it would not do for me 
to show any hesitation in fixing for all 
eyes what, unaccountably to myself, con- 
tinued to be perfectly plain to my own. 
So, I endeavored to do as he bade me, 
and succeeded, to some extent, for he 
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uttered a slight ejaculation at one of its 
features, and, while duly expressing his 
thanks, honored me with a very sharp 
look. 

‘*TIs this your first visit to this house ? ”’ 
he asked. 

‘*No; Ihave been here before.’’ 

‘¢In the evening, or in the afternoon, 
making calls ?’’ 

‘*In the afternoon.”’ 

**T am told that the main entrance is 
not in use to-night.’’ 

‘*No. A side door is provided for 
occasions like the present. Guests enter- 
ing there find a special hall and staircase, 
by which they can reach the upstairs 
dressing-rooms, without crossing the main 
hall. Is that what you mean?’”’ 

‘¢ Yes, that is what I mean.”’ 

I stared at him in wonder. 
back of such questions as these ? 

‘*You came in, as others did, by this 
side entrance,’’ he now proceeded. ‘‘ Did 
you notice, as you turned to go upstairs, 
an arch opening into a small passage-way 
at your left?’’ 

‘*T did not,’’ I began, flushing, for I 
thought I understood him now. ‘‘I was 
too eager to reach the dressing-room, to 
look about me.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, I may want to show you 
that arch.’’ 

The outline of an arch backing the 
figure we were endeavoring to identify, was 
a marked feature in the sketch I had shown 
him. 

**Will you take a seat nearby, while I 
make a study of this matter?” 

I turned with alacrity to obey. There 
was something in his air and manner which 
made me almost buoyant. Had my fanci- 
ful interpretation of what I had seen 
reached him with the like conviction it 
had me? If so, there was hope,—hope 
for the man I loved, who had gone in and 
out between curtains, and not through any 
such arch as he mentioned, or I had de- 
scribed. Providence was working for me. 
I saw it in the way the men now moved 
about, swinging the window to and fro, 
under the instruction of the Inspector, 
manipulating the lights, opening doors and 
drawing back curtains. Providence was 


What lay 


working for me, and when, a few minutes 
later, I was asked to reseat myself in my 
old place at the supper table, and take an- 
other look in that slightly deflected glass, I 


























THE WOMAN 
knew that my effort had met with its re- 
ward, and that for the third time I was to 
receive the impression of a place now 
indellibly imprinted on my _ conscious- 
ness. 

‘«Ts not that it?’’ asked the Inspector, 
pointing at the glass with a last look at the 
imperfect sketch I had made him, and 
which he still held in his hand, 

‘‘Yes,’’ I eagerly responded. ‘All 
but the man. He whose figure I see there 
is another person entirely; I see no re- 
morse, or even fear, in 47s looks.’’ 

‘“‘Of course not. You are looking at 
the reflection of one of mymen. Miss Van 
Arsdale, do you recognize the place now 
under your eye?’”’ 

‘‘I do not. You spoke of an arch in 
the hall, at the left of the carriage en- 
trance, and I see an arch in the window- 
pane before me, but—’’ 

‘*You are looking straight through the 
alcove, —perhaps you did not know that 
another door opened at its back,—into the 
passage which runs behind it. Further on 
is the arch, and beyond that arch the side 
hall and staircase leading to the dressing- 
rooms. ‘This door,—the one in the rear 
of the alcove, I mean, is hidden from 
those entering from the main hall by dra- 
peries which have been hung over it for 
this occasion, but it is quite visible from 
the back passage-way, and there can be no 
doubt that it was by its means the man 
whose reflected image you saw, both 
entered and left the alcove. It is an im- 
portant fact to establish, and we feel very 
much obliged to you for the aid you have 
given us in this regard.’’ Then, as I con- 
tinued to stare at him in my elation and 
surprise, he added, in quick explanation, 
‘The lights in the alcove, and in the sev- 
eral parlors, are all hung with shades, as 
you must perceive, but the one in the hall, 
beyond the arch, is very bright, which 
accounts for the distinctness of this double 
reflection. Another thing,—and it is a very 
interesting point,—it would have been im- 
possible for this reflection to have been 
noticeable from where you sat, if the level 
of the alcove flooring had not been consid- 
erably higher than that of the main floor. 
But for this freak of the architect, the 
continually passing to and fro of people 
would have prevented the reflection in its 
passage from surface to surface. Miss 
Van Arsdale, it would seem that by one 
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of those chances which happen but once 
or twice in a life-time, every condition was 
propitious at the moment to make this re- 
flection a possible occurrence. Even the 
location and width of the several doorways 
and the exact point at which the portiére 
was drawn aside from the en- 
trance.”’ 

**It is wonderful,’’ I cried, ‘*‘ wonder- 
ful.’’ ‘Then, to his astonishment perhaps, 
I asked if there was not a small door of com- 
munication between the passageway back 
of the alcove and the large central hall. 

**Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘It opens just 
beyond the fire-place. Three small steps 
lead to it.’’ 

‘‘T thought so,’’ I murmured, but more 
to myself than to him. In my mind I was 
seeing how a man, if he so wished, could 
pass from the very heart of this assemblage 
into this quiet passageway and so on into 
the alcove, without attracting very much 
attention from his fellow guests. I forgot 
that there was another way of approach 
even less noticeable; that by the small 
staircase running up beyond the arch 
directly to the dressing-rooms. 

That no confusion may arise in one’s 
mind in regard to these curious approaches, 
[ subjoin a plan of a portion of this lower 
floor as it afterwards appeared in the lead- 
ing dailies. 


alcove’s 






































‘*And Mr. Durand ?’’ I stammered, as 
I followed the Inspector back to the room 
where we had left that gentleman. ‘* You 
will believe his statement now and look for 
this second intruder with the guiltily hang- 
ing head and frightened mien ?” 

‘¢Yes,’’ he replied, stopping me on the 
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threshold of the door and taking my hand 
kindly in his, ‘*if—(don’t start, my 
dear; life is full of trouble for young and 
old, and youth is the best time to face a 
sad experience, ) if he is not himself the 
man you saw staring in frightened horror 
at his breast. Have you not noticed that 
he is not dressed in all respects like the 
other gentlemen present? That though he 
has not donned his overcoat, he has put on, 
somewhat prematurely one might say, the 
large silk handkerchief he presumably wears 
under it? Have you not noticed this, and 
asked yourself why ?’’ 

I had noticed it. I had noticed it from 
the moment I recoverd from my fainting 
fit, but I had not thought it a matter of 
sufficient interest to ask, even of myself, 
his reason for thus hiding his shirt front. 
Now I could not. My faculties were too 
confused, my heart too deeply shaken by 
the suggestion which the Inspector’s words 
conveyed for me to be conscious of any- 
thing but the devouring question as to 
what I should do if by my own mistaken 
zeal I had succeeded in plunging the man 
I loved yet deeper into the toils in which 
he had become enmeshed. 

The Inspector left me no time for the 
settlement of this question. Ushering me 
back into the room where Mr. Durand and 
my uncle awaited our return in apparently 
unrelieved silence, he closed the door upon 
the curious eyes of the various persons still 
lingering in the hall, and abruptly said to 
Mr. Durand:— 

‘*The explanations you have been 
pleased to give of the manner in which this 
diamond came into your possession are not 
too fanciful for credence, if you can satisfy 
us on another point which has awakened 
some doubt in the mind of one of my men. 
Mr. Durand, you appear to hgve prepared 
yourself for departure somewhat prema- 
turely. Do you mind removing that hand- 
kerchief for a moment? My reason for so 
peculiar a request will presently appear.’’ 

Alas, for my last fond hope! Mr. Du- 
rand, with a face as white as the back- 
ground of snow framed in by the uncur- 
tained window, against which he leaned, 
lifted his hand as if to comply with the In- 
spector’s request, then let it fall again with 
a grating laugh. 

‘*T see that I am not likely to escape any 
of the results of my imprudence,”’’ he cried, 
and with a quick jerk bared his shirt front. 
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A splash of red defiled its otherwise 
uniform whiteness! ‘That it was the red 
of heart’s blood was proved by the shrink- 
ing look he unconsciously cast at it. 


IV 
EXPLANATIONS 


My love died at sight of that crimson 
splash—or I thought it did. In this spot 
of blood on the breast of him to whom I 
had given my heart, I could read but one 
word—geuz/t, heinous guilt, guilt denied 
and now brought to light in language that 
could be read and seen of all men. Why 
should I stay in such a presence: Had 
not the Inspector himself advised me to 
go? 

Yes, but another voice bids me remain. 
Just as I reached the door, Anson Durand 
found his voice and I heard, in the full, 
sweet tones I loved so well:— 

‘* Wait! Iam not to be judged like this. 
I will explain.’’ 

3ut here the Inspector interposed. 

‘¢Do you think it wise to make any such 
attempt without the advice of counsel, Mr. 
Durand ?”’ 

The indignation with which Mr. Durand 
wheeled toward him raised in me a faint 
hope. 

‘¢ Good God, yes!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Would 
you have me leave the woman who has 
just done me such honor one minute 
longer than is necessary to such dreadful 
doubts ! Rita—Miss Van Arsdale—weak- 
ness, and weakness only, has brought me 
into my present position. I did not kill 
Mrs. Fairbrother, nor did I knowingly take 
her diamond, though appearances look that 
way, as I am very ready to acknowledge. 
I did go to her in the alcove, not once, 
but twice, and these are my reasons for 
doing so: About three months ago a cer- 
tain well-known man of enormous wealth 
came to me with the request that I would 
procure for him a diamond of superior 
beauty. He wished to give it to his wife, 
and he wished it to outshine any which 
could now be found in New York. This 


meant sending abroad; an expense he was 
quite willing to incur on the sole condition 
that the stone should not disappoint him 
when he saw it, and that it was to be in 
his hands on the eighteenth of February— 
his wife’s birthday. 


I had never had such 
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an opportunity before for a large stroke of 
business, and naturally was much elated. 
I entered at once into correspondence with 
the best known dealers on the other side, 
and last week a diamond was delivered to 
me which seemed to fill all the necessary 
requirements. I had never seen a finer 
stone, and was consequently rejoicing in 
my success, when some one, I do not re- 
member who now, chanced to speak in my 
hearing of the wonderful stone possessed 
by a certain Mrs. Fairbrother—a stone so 
large, so brilliant and so precious altogether 
that she seldom if ever wore it, though it 
was known to connoisseurs and had a great 
reputation at Tiffany’s, where it had once 
been sent for some alteration in the setting. 
Was this stone larger and finer than the 
one I had procured with so much trouble ? 
If so, my labor had all been in vain, for my 
patron must have known of this diamond 
and would expect to see it surpassed. 

‘¢T was so upset by this possibility that 
I resolved to see this jewel and make com- 
parisons for myself. I found a friend who 
undertook to introduce me to the lady, who 
received me very graciously and was amia- 
ble enough until the subject of diamonds 
was broached, when she immediately stif- 
fened and left me without an opportunity 
of proffering my request. However, on 
every other subject she was affable, and 
I found it easy enough to pursue the 
acquaintance till we were almost on friendly 
terms. But I never saw the diamond, nor 
would she talk about it, though I caused 
her some surprise when one day I drew 
out before her eyes the one I had pro- 
cured for my patron and made her look at 
it. ‘Fine,’ she cried, ‘fine! But I 
failed to detect any envy in her manner, 
and so knew that I had not achieved the 
object set me by my wealthy customer. 
This was a woful disappointment; yet, as 
Mrs, Fairbrother never wore her diamond, 
it was among the possibilities that he might 
be satisfied with the very fine gem I had 
obtained for him, and, influenced by this 
hope, I sent him this morning a request to 
come and see it to-morrow. To-night I 
attended this ball, and almost as soon as I 
enter the drawing-room I hear that Mrs. 
Fairbrother is present and is wearing her 
famous jewel. What could you expect of 
me? Why, that I would make an effort to 
see it and so be ready with a reply to my 
exacting customer when he should ask me 
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to-morrow if the stone I showed him had 
its peer in the city. But she was not in 
the drawing-room then, and later I became 
interested elsewhere ’’—here he cast a look 
at me—‘‘so that half the evening passed 
before I had an opportunity to join her in 
the so-called alcove, where I had seen her 
set up her miniature court. What passed 
between us in the short interview we held 
together you will find me prepared to state, 
if necessary. It was chiefly marked by the 
one short view I succeeded in obtaining of 
her marvelous diamond, in spite of the 
pains she took to hide it from me by some 
natural movement whenever she caught my 
eyes leaving her face. But in that one 
short look I had seen enough. ‘This was 
a gem for a collector, not to be worn save 
in a royal presence. How had she come 
by it? And could Mr. Smythe expect me 
to procure him a stone like that? In my 
confusion I rose to depart, but the lady 
showed a disposition to keep me, and be- 
gan chatting so vivaciously that I scarcely 
noticed that she was all the time engaged 
in drawing off her gloves. Indeed, I 
almost forgot the jewel, possibly because 
her movements hid it so completely, and 
only remembered it when, with a sudden 
turn from the window where she had drawn 
me to watch the falling flakes, she pressed 
the gloves into my hand with the coquettish 
request that I would take care of them for 
her. I remember as I took them striving 
to catch another glimpse of the stone, 
whose brilliancy had dazzled me, but she 
had opened her fan between us. A mo- 
ment after, thinking I heard approaching 
steps, I quitted the room. ‘This was my 
first visit.’’ 

As he stopped, possibly for breath, pos- 
sibly to judge to what extent I was im- 
pressed by his account, the Inspector 
seized the opportunity to ask if Mrs. 
Fairbrother had been standing any of this 
time with her back to him. ‘To which he 
answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ while they were in the 
window. 

‘‘ Long enougn for her to have plucked 
off the jewel and thrust it into the gloves, 
if she had so wished ?”’ 

‘¢ Quite long enough.”’ 

‘«But you did not see her do this ?”’ 

**T did not.”’ 

‘And so took the gloves without sus- 
picion ?”’ 

‘* Entirely so.”’ 
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«¢ And carried them away ?”’ 

‘« Unfortunately, yes.’’ 

‘¢ Without thinking that she might want 
them the next minute ?’’ 

‘*T doubt if I was thinking seriously of 
her at all. My thoughts were on my own 
disappointment.”’ 

‘‘Did you carry these gloves out in 
your hand ?’’ 

‘No, in my pocket.’’ 

‘“‘T see. And you met—’’ 

‘“No one. The sound I heard must 
have come from the rear hall.’’ 

‘< And there was nobody on the steps ?”’ 

‘“No. A gentleman was standing at 
their foot,—Mr. Grey, the Englishman ; 
but, his face was turned another way, and 
he looked as if he had been in that same 
position for several minutes.’’ 

‘¢ Did this gentleman,—Mr. Grey,—see 
you?” 

‘*T cannot say, but I doubt it. He ap- 
peared to be in a sort of dream. There 
were other people about, but nobody with 
whom I was acquainted.” 

‘Very good. Now for the second visit 
you acknowledge having paid this unfortu- 
nate lady.’’ 

The Inspector’s voice was hard. I clung 
a little more tightly to uncle, and Mr. 
Durand, after one agonizing glance my 
way, drew himself up as if quite conscious 
that he had entered upon the most serious 
part of the struggle. 

‘*T had forgotten the gloves, in my hur- 
ried departure ; but, presently, I remem- 
bered them, and grew very uneasy. I did 
not like carrying this woman's property 
about with me. I had engaged myself, an 
hour before, to Miss Van Arsdale, and was 
very anxious to rejoin her. The gloves 
worried me, and finally, after a little aim- 
less wandering through the various rooms, 
I determined to go back and restore them 
to their owner. The doors of the supper- 
room had just been flung open, and the 
end of the hall near the alcove was com- 
paratively empty, save for a certain quiz- 
zical friend of mine, whom I saw sitting 
with his partner on the yellow divan. I 
did not want to encounter him just then, 
for he had already joked me about my ad- 
miration for the lady with the diamond, 
and so I conceived the idea of approaching 
her by means of a second entrance to the 
alcove, unsuspected by most of those pres- 
ent, but perfectly well known to me, who 
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have been a frequent guest in this house. 
A door, covered by temporary draperies, 
connects, as you may know, this alcove 
with a passage-way communicating directly 
with the hall of entrance and the upstairs 
dressing-rooms. To go up the main stairs 
and come down by the side one, and so 
on, through a small archway there is to this 
door was a very simple matter for me. If 
no early departing or late arriving guests 
were in that hall, I need fear but one en- 
counter, and that was with the servant sta- 
tioned at the carriage entrance. But even 
he was absent at this propitious instant, 
and I reached the door I sought, without 
any unpleasantness. This door opened out 
instead of in,—this I also knew when 
planning this surreptitious intrusion, but, 
after pulling it open and reaching for the 
curtain, which hung completely across it, I 
found it not so easy to proceed as I had 
imagined. ‘The stealthiness of my action 
held back my hand ; then the faint sounds 
I heard within advised me that she was not 
alone, and that she might very readily re- 
gard with displeasure my unexpected en- 
trance by a door of which she was possibly 
ignorant. I tell you all this for the reason 
that, if by any chance I was seen hesitating 
in face of that curtain, doubts might have 
been raised, which I am anxious to dis- 
pel.’ Here his eyes left my face for that 
of the Inspector. ‘‘ It certainly had a bad 
look,—that I don’t deny ; but, I did not 
think of appearances then. I was too 
anxious to complete a task which had sud- 
denly presented unexpected difficulties. 
That I listened before entering was very 
natural, and when I heard no voice, only 
something like a great sigh, I ventured to 
lift the curtain and step in. She was sit- 
ting, not where I had left her, but on a 
couch at the left of the usual entrance, her 
face towards me, and,—you know how, 
Inspector. It was her last sigh I had 
heard. Horrified, for I had never looked 
on death before, much less crime, I reeled 
forward, meaning, I presume, to rush down 
the steps shouting for help, when, suddenly, 
something fell splashing on my shirt front, 
and I saw myself marked with a stain of 
blood. This both frightened and bewil- 
dered me, and it was a minute or two be- 
fore I had the courage to look up. When 
I did do so, I saw whence this drop had 
come. Not from her, though the red 


stream was pouring down the rich folds of 
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her dress, but, from a sharp, needle-like 
instrument which had been thrust, point 
downwards, in the open work of an antique 
lantern hanging near the doorway. What 
had happened to me might have happened 
to anyone who had chanced to be in that 
spot at that special moment, but I did not 
realize this then. Covering the splash 
with my hands, I edged myself back to 
the door by which I had entered, watch- 
ing those deathfull eyes and crushing un- 
der my feet the remnants of some broken 
china with which the carpet was bestrewn. 
I had no thoughts of her, hardly any of 
myself. To cross the room was all ; to es- 
cape as secretly as I came, before the por- 
tire so nearly drawn between me and the 
main hall should stir under the hand of 
some curious person entering. It was my 
first sight of blood ; my first contact with 
crime, and that was what I did,—I fled.’’ 

The last word was uttered with a gasp. 
Evidently he was more affected in the rela- 
tion of this horrible experience than he 
had been while undergoing it. 

‘‘ Tamashamed of myself,’’ he muttered, 
‘*but, nothing can now undo the fact. I 
slid from the presence of this murdered 
woman as though she had been the victim 
of my own rage or cupidity ; and, being 
fortunate enough to reach the dressing- 
room before the alarm had spread beyond 
the immediate vicinity of the alcove, found 
and put on the handkerchief, which made 
it possible for me to rush down and find 
Miss Van Arsdale, who, somebody told me, 
had fainted. Not till I stood over her in 
that remote corner beyond the supper- 
room did I again think of the gloves. 
What I did when I happened to think of 
them, you already know. I could have 
shown no greater cowardice if I had known 
that the murdered woman’s diamond was 
hidden inside them. Yet, I did not know 
this, or even suspect it. Nor do I under- 
stand now, her reason for placing it there. 
Why should Mrs. Fairbrother risk such an 
invaluable gem to the custody of one she 
knew so little? An unconscious custody, 
too? Was she afraid of being murdered 
if she retained this jewel ?’’ 

The Inspector thought a moment, and 
then said :— 

‘©You mention your dread of some one en- 
tering by the one door before you could es- 
cape by the other. Do you allude to the 
friend you left sitting on the divan opposite?’’ 
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‘* No, my friend had left that seat. The 
portiére was sufficiently drawn for me to 
detect that much. If I had waited a min- 
ute longer,’’ he bitterly added, ‘* I would 
have found my way open to the regular 
entrance, and so escaped all this.’’ 

‘*Mr. Durand, you are not obliged to 
answer any of my questions ; if you 
wish, you may tell me whether, at this mo- 
ment of apprehension, you thought of the 
danger you ran of being seen from outside 
by some one of the many coachmen pass- 
ing by on the driveway ?’’ 

‘*No,—I did not even think of the 
window,—I don’t know why ; but, if any- 
one passing by did see me, I hope they 
saw enough to substantiate my story.’’ 

The Inspector made no reply. He 
seemed to be thinking. I heard afterwards 
that the curtains, looped back in the early 
evening, had been found hanging at full 
length over this window, by those who first 
rushed in upon the scene of death. Had 
he hoped to entrap Mr. Durand into some 
damaging admission? Or, was he merely 
testing his truth. His expression afforded 
no clue to his thoughts, and Mr. Durand, 
noting this, remarked with some dignity :— 

‘*I do not expect strangers to accept 
these explanations, which must sound 
strange and inadequate in face of the proof 
I carry of having been with that woman 
after the fatal weapon struck her heart. 
But, to one who knows me, and knows me 
well, I can surely appeal for credence to a 
tale which I here declare to be as true as 
if I had sworn to it in a court of justice.’’ 

‘*Anson!’’ I passionately cried out, 
loosening my clutch upon my uncle’s arm. 
My confidence in him had returned. 

And then, as I noted the Inspector’s 
business-like air, and my uncle’s wavering 
look and unconvinced manner, I felt my 
heart swell, and flinging discretion to the 
wind, I bounded eagerly forward, and, 
laying my hands in those of Mr. Du- 
rand’s, cried fervently : — 

‘¢7 believe in you. Nothing but your 
own words shall ever shake my confidence 
in your innocence.”’ 

The sweet, glad look I received, was my 
best reply. I could leave the room, after 
that. 

But not the house. Another experience 
awaited me, and others collected under this 
roof, before this full, eventful evening, 
came to a close. 


[ Zo be continued. | 








P’PAH AND THE OCARINA 


A Musical 


By Wilbur 


WITH SILHOUETTES B 


WEN O’TUNDER, as mild 
4 mannered a man as ever 
scuttled the English lan- 
guage, was a pleasant little 
person who wore a high hat 
on Sunday, and rejoiced in 
the inalienable right of a householder to sit 
on his front porch of warm evenings in his 
shirt sleeves. His daughter, Kate, saw no 
harm in the high hat. ‘To her way of 
thinking, it improved ‘‘p’pah.’’ It lent 
him height, and it gave him that air of 
distinction which belonged to the man who 
was the perennial grand marshal of the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade, and who always 
auctioned off the cakes at the parish ba- 
zaar, getting higher prices than any other 
man, because of his sunny speech and his 
winning way of not hearing low bids. 

Jacob Rotzen, brewmaster at the Impe- 
rial Brewery, was O’'Tunder’s next door 
neighbor. Rotzen’s August, or 
** QOwgoost,’’ as his parents would have it, 
was a ‘‘fine young bucko,’’ according to 
©’Tunder. His estimate of ‘‘ Owgoost ”’ 
was based on his first sight of the young 
man, on which occasion ‘*‘ Owgoost’’ had 
walked to the fence between the two yards 
and invited the O’Tunder family to come 
over and take part in the Rotzen house- 
warming. 

**No shtyle or puttin’ on dahg about 
th’ yoong man,’’ said O’Tunder, telling 
his family of the invitation. ‘‘Sure, he 
coom t’ th’ fince an’ asked us over f’r 
all th’ wor-rld as if we’d been beknownst 
t’ aich other f’r twinty years. Not th’t I 
like these furriners as a class, but fr’m time 
to time, they is exceptions.’’ 

‘But, p’pah,’’ said Kate, who was 
taking off her neck ribbon and wondering 
whether or not to wear the new shirt waist, 
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having had a look at August from behind 
the window shades, ‘‘do you think we 
should accept an invitation from people 
who are strangers to us?”’ 

‘«Strangers, is ut?’’ mimicked O’Tun- 
der, going into the kitchen to find the shoe 
blacking. ‘‘An’ ain’t we just as much 
strangers to them? An’ let me ask wan 
favor of ye, Katy, this night. Don’t, f’r 
my sake, don’t shpring that ‘p’pah’ on 
me when they’s anny wan near enough t’ 
hear ye. If ye weren’t such a big gyurl, 
an’ if th’ boardin’ school wasn’t t’ blame 
f’r puttin’ th’ wor-rd on yer tongue, it’d 
go har-rd wit’ ye, but I’d break ye of it.’’ 

‘*Why, p’pah!’’ came faintly from 
Kate’s room, up the stairs. 

‘¢T mean ut; ’f they’s wan thing makes 
me mad, it’s t’ have some wan talk t’ me 
as if they thought I was a chicken! 
‘P’pah !’ ‘P’pah !’ They’s manny a hen 
can say it quicker, an’ hens never attends 
boardin’ schools as studiunts.’’ 

He completed the polishing of his shoes, 
bending over and accompanying each whisk 
of the brush with a rhythmical ‘‘ p’pah !”’ 
from his clenched lips. But, when Kate came 
down stairs, in her new shirt waist, which 
was snugly tucked into the belt surmount- 
ing a swishing black shirt, and with a rose 
stuck carelessly into her black hair, his 
heart melted. 

‘‘Sure, Katy,’’ he laughed, ‘*’tis you 
have the eyes o’ yer mother whin she was 
yer age,—an’ th’ divilment, too.”’ This 
last, with a playful wink at his wife, who 
had appeared, stiff and unbending in her 
‘*company clothes.’’ ‘*‘T’ look at yer 
mother now ye’d niver t’ink th’t wan day 
she c’d give ye car-rds an’ shpades in 
t’asin’ yer betthers.”’ 

‘*OQwen,’’ Mrs. O’'Tunder calmly said, 
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‘*ye’re a b’y th’t niver grew up, either in 
size or sinse.’’ 

‘* Now, m’mah,’’ Kate broke in, ‘‘if 
p’pah was as big as he is smart, he could 
travel with the circus and be independent 
rich as a giant.”’ 

‘* Kathlane,’’ admonished the mother, 
‘ye c’n have all th’ fun ye like wit 
yer father, but if ye don’t shtop callin’ 
me ‘m’mah’ I'll make ye remimber how 
it feels to be six an sassy.’’ 

‘« But, p’pah says you were saucy when 
you were sixteen, m’mah,’’ 

‘‘If th’ back o’ this dress wasn’t so 
tight it’d shplit down th’ seams, I’d give 
ye a lesson th’t wasn’t set down in th’ 
curryculium o’ that boardin’ school,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. O’'Tunder, with an ineffective 
wave of the hand, demonstrating that mo- 
tion for her must stop at the elbow. 

Norah, Rose and O’ Connor O’ Tunder 
romped into the room, dressed, brushed, 
and eager for the house warming, and the 
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deep voice behind him. ‘¢ Id iss so, per- 
haps, dot our neighbors nicht verstehen 
der Chairman lankvitch, ain’t it? Owgoost 
has peen meeding so many Chairmans dot 
his lankvitch slibs avay mit him.’’ And 
Jacob Rotzen’s big right hand clinched the 


slender palm of the O’’Tunder and squeezed 
it exuberantly, then gripped Kate’s dainty 


fingers in a similar clasp. ‘‘ Ve are glat to 
see you. Coom py der haus in. Der goot 
vife vill show you vare to pud your hats 
unt der shiltren’s. Dis iss mein son, 
Owgoost. He iss glat to see you, too, put 
meppe he iss so pashful yet he can’t say it.’’ 

**Oh, he isn’t bashful, Mr. Rotzen,’’ 
laughed Kate. ‘‘He is only trying to 
think of something to say that will sound 
as nice as what you have said. Isn't that 
so, Mr.—Mr. (¢ Jwgoost a 

She laughed infectiously as she twisted 
his name over her tongue, whereat Owgoost 
blushed the more, and told her, while he 
held her hand :—- 
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family left the house, filed solemnly from 
the veranda, and down the sidewalk to the 
open gate at the Rotzen home, where the 
jolly Schwartzmullers, Zicklers, Biestners 
and other friends of the hosts had begun 
to assemble. August, who was in the 
doorway to greet the arrivals, turned a 
deep scarlet and lost his command of En- 
glish when he saw the O’ Tunders. 

‘Wie gehts, Herr O’Tunder,’’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘ Und die frauleine—’’ 

‘‘Owgoost! Owgoost!’? boomed a 


They’s manny a hen can say it quicker.” 


‘¢Tt is that we are to be neighbors so 
soon, I see. I thank you, Miss—Miss 
Kate.’’ 

Late in the evening Herr Rotzen led 
the O’ Tunder to the sideboard and indi- 
cated to him a long black bottle, from 


which he poured a glass of pale, smoky 
liquor. 
‘‘Trish_ visky,” he explained. he | 


thought you voult like id.’’ 
‘¢ R-r-r-rotzen,’? murmured O’ Tunder, 
after wiping his lips, ‘‘it isn’t a house 
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war-rmin’ ye’re havin’. ’Tis a heart 
war-rmin’ !’’ 


““’Tis a nice fambly,’’ said O’Tunder 
the next morning after waving his hand 
cheerily to Rotzen. ‘*I’m glad t’ have 
such neighbors.’’ 

‘¢1’m t’inkin’ ye’d be in love wit’ th’ 
whole neighborhood,’’ remarked Mrs. 
©’ Tunder, ‘if ivery wan had a bottle o’ 
Irish whusky on th’ sideboar-rd.’’ 

‘*Whisht, wumman! If ye—’’ 

‘¢Why, m’mah,’’ Kate demurely asked, 
‘‘if every one had a bottle of that on 
the sideboard, when would p’pah be at 
home ?”’ 

If Kate had not come home from the 
boarding school with ‘*m’mah’’ and 
‘*p’pah’’ added to her vocabulary, Owen 
©’ Tunder and his wife would have been per- 
fectly satisfied with the result of sending her 
there. She had returned ‘* eddycated ’’ to 
the last degree, and could mention cities and 
countries as familiarly, her father said, as if 
they were over in the next street, while she 
could easily solve such abstruse problems 
as that about the man who climbed six feet 
each day and slid back four feet each night, 
getting the man out of the well in the 
proper number of days. ‘‘’F Kate had 
gone wan more ter-rm,’’ said O’Tunder, 
referring to her solution of this problem, 
‘she c’d have figgered ina b’y t’ carry 
th’ man’s lunch til him whilst he was 
climbin’ and © shilippin’.’’ But the 
‘‘m’mah’’ and ‘‘p’pah’’ almost made 
the good folks forget that otherwise she 
had gained. 

Owgoost stopped at the O’ Tunder gate 
fora moment on his way down the street, 
and said to Kate, who simply happened to 
be there, that he hoped she had had a 
good time at the house warming, and that 
he also hoped they would see each other 
often. 

‘‘We can’t help it, Owgoost,’’ she 
smiled. 

‘‘No? So?” 

‘*No. Because we are next door to 
each other, and, unless we go blind, we'll 
have to see each other about every day.’’ 

‘‘T hope I am not then to go blind,’’ 
soberly said Owgoost. 

It was two or three evenings later that 
©’'Tunder came back into the kitchen. 
His little pipe was held tightly between his 
thin lips and his little, black eyes snapped 





with what might have been amusement or 
might have been anger. 

‘*Whin th’ Dutch begin t’ move into a 
neighborhood,’’ he said to the wall, ‘‘a 
man can’t sit on his own front poorch.’’ 

‘*Who’s_ keepin’ ye off th’ poorch, 
Owen ?’’ asked his wife, pausing with the 
dish rag half way around the meat platter. 

‘¢ Kate.’’ 

‘* Katy? She’s not Dutch, glory be! 
Not th’t the Dutch ain’t all right, but it’d 
be betther if they was all Irish.’’ 

‘*But she’s keepin’ me_ fr’m th’ 
poorch.”’ 

*¢ An’ how, Owen, man ?’’ 

‘* She has Owgoost out there wit’ her.’’ 

‘«Qwgoost ? Owgoost Rotzen ?’’ 

‘*None else. He come over about tin 
minyutes ago, wit’ a bran’ new suit on th’ 
back o’ him an’ his han’s doubled up til 
his wrists t’ keep his cuffs fr’m fallin’ off, 
an’ his fate in a pair o’ shoes th’t is so 
tight th’t whin he sits down he has t’ stand 
up an’ whin he stands up he has t’ sit 
down. An’ what does Katy do but say, 
‘P’pah’,’’—this with a vicious grasp for 
the last syllable—‘* ¢ P’ pah, p’r’ aps m’mah 
wod like t’ see ye, or p’r’aps ye'd find it 
more pleasant t’ shmoke yer pi-ipe on th’ 
ba-ack poorch!’ 5 

‘*Well, Owen,’? Mrs. O’Tunder 
soothed, beginning to scald the tumblers, 
‘ye know th’ R-otzens is nice people, 
barrin’ th’ Dutchness o’ thim, an’ Owgoost 
seems t’ be outgrowin’ that.’’ 

**An’ what d’ye mean by that, Honora, 
wumman ?’’ 

**Sure, ye can shmoke on th’ back 
poorch wanst in a while, annyhow,’’ 

A kitchen chair was shortly slammed 
into position against the wall of the back 
porch, Between there and the Rotzen 
yard was a big apple tree screening the 
view from either side. Through the leaves 
O’ Tunder could see his new neighbor, 2!so 
on his own back porch, in his shirt sleeves 
—but he was not smoking. In his hands 
was some kind of a dark, round object. 
He lifted the dark, round object to his 
lips while O’ Tunder gazed at him. 

‘*What’s he goin’ t’ ate, I dunno,’’ 
mused O’Tunder. 

He sat in a maze while his neighbor stol- 
idly held the strange thing to his lips and 
vigorously attempted to blow from it some- 
thing which might have been recognized as 
a piece of music if the listener had not 
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been so greatly astonished. From time to 
time Rotzen would desist, taking the thing 
from his lips and studying it attentively. 
Until darkness drew its impalpable veil be- 
tween them, O’ Tunder sat, leaning forward 
with his elbows on the rail of the porch, 
looking steadily and thoughtfully at Rotzen, 
wincing visibly whenever the neighbor’s 
enthusiastic breath lent too much force to 
the siren-like tootings. In this position 
his wife found him when, the dishes put 
away, she joined him, 

‘¢ Your pipe’s bruk, Owen, man,’”’ she 
remarked. ‘* What is ut ?”’ 

‘*J—I dunno. It’s _R-rotzen.’’ 

‘‘Which? Owgoost or his father ?’’ 


‘¢F’r all I know, it’s both is at th’ bot- 





“Tt isn't a house war-rmin’ ye're 


tom o’ me troubles this night. By reason 
o’ Owgoost I’m barred th’ front poorch; 
by reason o’ th’ old man I don’t see how 
I c’n shtand th’ back poorch.’’ 

‘¢ An’ why ?”’ 

The answer floated across the fence. 
The elder Rotzen suddenly resumed his 
determined effort to play that swaying mel- 
ody known as ‘‘ Lauterbach.’’ 

‘In the name o’ all th’ saints! Is uta 
railroad, or what ?’’ cried Mrs. O’ Tunder. 

‘‘Neither. ’Tis a Dutchman.”’ 

‘* But what is ut ?’’ 

‘‘T dunno. I told ye wanst. 
find out.’’ 

‘¢ An’ how ?”’ 

** Owgoost.”’ 

‘*Owgoost ?”’ 


But I'll 


havin’. 


es 
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Vis ’’? O’Tunder was so wrought up 
that the true Milesian affirmative came in 
a hiss. ‘*Yis! Like father, like son. 
What wan knows the other has to. I'll 
ask Owgoost what ut is, an’ ’f ’tis anny- 
thing th’t runs in th’ fambly, I'll not again 
be driv’ fr’m me own front poorch.’’ 

He arose, kicked his chair back, and 
walked through the house to the 
porch, 


front 
Kate was sitting on the top step 
with Owgoost just below her. She was 
laughing. Owgoost was looking puzzled. 
‘“OQwgoost!’’ It was the 
O’ Tunder. 
his feet. 


voice of 
The young man jumped to 

‘¢Sit down, la-ad. Sit down. I don’t 
be wantin’ t’ scare ye.’”’ 


Biomy Kiuvent 
. = 6 = 


Tis a heart war-rmin’ / 


‘¢P’pah, Owgoost does not lerstand 
the story about the man who ordered the 
baled hay by telephone, and when the 
clerk asked who it was for, said it was for 
the horse, and for the clerk not to get 
gay.’’ . 


‘*Owgoost prob’ly hasn’t been ?¢’ 
boardin’ school. Owgoost, tell me wan 
thing, an’ ’tis no joke. What is ut yer 


father whistles into?” 

‘Whistles? ’’ 

‘¢Yis-s-s! As nigh as I c’d see by rea- 
son o’ th’ darkness comin’ on ’tis some- 
thin’ th’ shape of a little wottymelon, an’ 
more the size of a big goord. He blows in 
th’ neck an’ wor-rks his fingers—”’ 

‘*Oh, you have the ocarina seen, is it 
not ?’’ 
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‘<?’Tis an Irish name, but no Irish 
music,”’ 

Owgoost went into a labored and in- 
volved explanation of the ocarina,—how it 
was a musical instrument which, when 
properly mastered, emitted sounds of dulcet 
sweetness ; how his father had heard a 
quartette of six young men (here Kate 
giggled) at the turnfest play the most 
pleasing airs upon it, and how his father, 
being a natural musician, had purchased 
one, and was mastering it. Even he, 
Owgoost, could play upon it ; and, proudly, 
he could play better than his father. 

‘*T’ank ye,’’ sighed O’Tunder. ‘‘I 
jist wanted t’ know th’ name o’ th’ instru- 
ment. Sit shtill, Owgoost. Th’ missus is 
waitin’ me on th’ back poorch.,’’ 

But the O’Tunder crept silently up stairs 
and into bed. ‘The ocarina, when properly 
approached, might be a very fine instru- 
ment, indeed, but, as he muttered into his 
pillow, ‘‘whin it is mannippylated wit’ a 
Dutch dialect, none fer me.’’ 

And yet it was for him. Even on eve- 
nings when Owgoost did not preempt the 
front steps, the strains floated dismally to 
him as he sat in state on the veranda in 
front. Under the influence of ‘‘ R-rotzen’s 
manhanlin’ ’’ of the instrument, O’ Tunder 
broke ten pipes within six weeks, and 
almost lost his ability to turn a neat re- 
proof when Kate called him ‘ p’pah.’’ 

‘*F’r acint,’’ he said to his wife one 
night, Kate having gone down to the corner 
with Owgoost to enjoy some ice cream 
soda, ‘‘f’r a cint I’d walk over t’? R-rotzen 





O’ Tunder broke ten pipes in six weeks. 





an’ tell him jist what I t’ink o’ his home 
brewed shtameboat whistle music.’’ 

‘‘Owen, man, wud ye break Katy’s 
heart ?”’ 

‘*F’r why, wumman?”’ 

‘«Can’t ye see wit’ the two eyes o’ ye? 
Have ye hear’rd nawthin’? Don’t you 
know th’t Katy an’ Owgoost do be t’inkin’ 
th’ wor-rld an’ allo’ each other?” 

‘“Wumman, I c’n hear nawthin’ but 
R-rotzen’s murdherin’ wor-rk wit’ th’ 
ocarina, ”’ 

‘« But I was talkin’ o’ Katy an Owgoost.’’ 

‘* Owgoost is a fine young felly, I’ll say 
that for him, only he is Dutch,—but th’ 
Dutch is wearin’ off o’ him in shpots. An’ 
he has th’ fine job, an’ he shticks to 
wor-rk. Has he said annyt’ing yet?’”’ 

‘*Said annyt’ing?’”’ 

‘““Yes. Has he asked Katy?” 

‘<F’r gudness sa-ake, Owen! They’re 
not that far along, yet. Sure, they har-rdly 
know each other.’’ 

‘*Thin why—’’ 

**Oh, ’tis pity a man hasn’t th’ eyesight 
of a wumman !”’ 

‘*More th’ pity a wumman hasn’t th’ 
earsight of a man. Listen! ‘There goes 
th’ ocarina.”’ 

O’Tunder leaned back and scowled at 
the moon. Kate and Owgoost returned 
and joined the older folks. 

‘‘How’re ye, Owgoost? Yer father 
keeps up his musickle practice, I see,—I 
mean, I hear.’’ 

‘“‘Yes. He is of a great determination 
yet. He says he will not grow weary until 
he can play with the finest skill.’’ 

‘«T wonder it does not tire him.’’ 

‘It does. But, my father, he knows 
that one day he will make beautiful mu- 
ax" 

‘‘Speed th’ day. ’Tis a fine night, 
Owgoost,—a fine night f’r sleep, f’r an old 
man. I'll be off to sleep, I’m t’inkin’.’’ 

‘‘Good night, p’pah,’’ came from Kate 
just as Jacob Rotzen, for the fiftieth time 
that evening, began ‘‘ Lauterbach,’’ on 
the wrong note. Owen O’Tunder threw 
the pillow at the wall five minutes later. 


Summer faded into early fall, and yet 
Jacob Rotzen, in the opinion of Owen 
©’ Tunder, had not gone forward an inch 
in his musical study. 

‘*T niver liked th’t chune ‘ Louderback,’ 
annyhow,’’ O’Tunder declared, ‘It 
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always calls to mim’ry th’ day whin six of 
us thried t’ put a shtop t’ a Dutch picnic 
in th’ grove beyant th’ orphant’s home. 
Th’ band was playin’ ‘ Louderback’ whin 
we shtarted in on th’ crowd, an’ they niv- 
ver lost a note. They was plinty o’ others 
t’ take care of us. But, f’r all that, I’d 
rej’ice t’ hear a bum band playin’ ‘ Lou- 
derback,’ as ag’inst Jake R-rotzen thryin’ 
t’ rip it fr’m th’ he’pless insides o’ his 
ocarina,’’ 

Still, the O’Tunder sat on the ack 
porch,—when he had to,—and brooded. 
Tender hearted man that he was, he saw 
that any ill-timed objection on his part to 
the elder Rotzen’s practice would result in 
what would be considered an affront by 
Owgoost. Thus indirectly Kate would be 
made unhappy. Yet Rotzen’s playings 
had made his evenings times of fierce 
stifling of rage, and his Sunday afternoons 
occasions when he had to summon into 
service all of his self control. Had he 
known that Kate and Owgoost had long 
ago discussed his distaste for Rotzen’s 
music, as well as the elder Rotzen’s inabil- 
ity to make music, and that they had 
giggled and chuckled many a time when 
they heard the determined pipings from 
the Rotzen back porch, and the angry 
shifting of the chair on the O’ Tunder back 
porch—had he known all this he would 
have spoken his piece and blown the low- 
ering cloud of wrath from his mind. 

It happened one evening that Kate came 
softly back to him, put her arms around 
his neck, and whispered:— 

‘*Papa’’ (not ‘‘p’pah’’ this time), 
‘““Owgoost has asked me to marry him.”’ 

O’ Tunder laid his pipe carefully on the 
railing in front of him, stroked Kate’s hair 
with one hand and gripped the arm of the 
chair with the other. 

‘*An’ so, acushla, ye wud be goin’ away 
fr’m th’ old daddy an’—’”’ 

Squarely into the heart of his tender 
speech there surged a tumultuous, aggres- 
sive, riotous version of ‘‘ Lauterbach.’’ He 
twisted his head around to glare across the 
fence. 

‘*Ye cannot 

‘What? Why, papa! Why not? 
Owgoost is a good boy, and—’’ 

‘*T’ve nawthin’ ag’inst Owgoost—save 
that his daddy is an inemy o’ mankind. 
What sort of a hear-rt wud a b’y inherit 
fr’m a daddy th’t wud thry t’ dhrive his 
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“Tmust not play der ocarina any more yet?’ 


neighbor t’ dhrink all summer long ?’’ 

Rising and falling, now tooting vindic- 
tively, now dying away while Rotzen caught 
his breath, came the tortured strains of 
‘¢ Lauterbach.’’ 


‘* But, papa, it isn’t Owgoost’s fault that 


his father plays—or tries to play—the 
ocarina, Owgoost thinks it’s just as funny 


as you do.”’ 

‘*Thin Owgoost must t’ink I’ve got a 
dom fine sinse o’ humor, if he t’inks I 
tink that’s funny! No. Ye can tell 
Owgoost t’ run along.”’ 

‘* But mamma said she would like to see 
us marry.’”’ 

‘¢ Yer mother doesn’t have to sit on th’ 
back poorch an’—’’ 

A tear splashed on his hand, and the big 
heart of little O’ Tunder grew soft. 

‘* Katy, I'll give ye my lasht wor-rd. If 
ye shtop callin’ me ‘P’pah’, an’ Owgoost 
gets his daddy to give away th’ ocarina, 
I'll consint.’’ 

She waited only long enough to hug him 
until he gasped, and then she ran through 
the house to the veranda, where the hope- 
fully hopeless Owgoost awaited the verdict. 
Fifteen minutes later Owgoost silently 
walked out upon the back porch of his 
home, waited until his father had struggled 
valiantly with the last measures of ‘‘ Lau- 
terbach,”’ and then spoke:— 

‘*Father, I am to marry Katy O’Tun- 
der.’’ 

‘*Goot. She iss a fine girl yet. You 
shall lif here, Owgoost, mit der mutter und 
me, if you like, until—’’ 
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‘But, father—’’ 

‘‘__until you haf a house built for your- 
self alretty, und den—’’ 

‘But, father. One moment, wait. I 
am to marry Katy on the one condition.”’ 

+s Yess 't’” 

‘*It is that you no more the ocarina 
play—that you give it away.’’ 

‘Then Owgoost lapsed into his mother 
tongue and gracefully explained the an- 
guish his father’s attempts to master the 
ocarina had caused O’ Tunder, showed that 
there really was some ground for the criti- 
cism, and wound up by asking if a vain 
ambition to become proficient upon the 
instrument was to be allowed to stand be- 
tween his son and his son’s life happiness. 
Jacob Rotzen said nothing for some time. 
He was thinking. At last:— 

‘‘Katy iss a nice girl. Yess. But I 
must not blay der ocarina any more yet ?’’ 

‘No, father. He said he would con- 
sent that we be married if you agree the 
ocarina to give away.’’ 

This time Jacob Rotzen gazed into the 
darkness toward the back porch where sat 
Owen O’Tunder. Had it been light there 
one could have been seen a shrewd twink- 
ling in his eyes. 

‘Vell, I vill gif it avay, Owgoost.’’ 

‘¢T thank you.’’ 

Owgoost went back to the veranda where 
Kate had been sitting awaiting the verdict 
that he was to bring. 

No longer did the sound of the ocarina 
float across the fence. The wedding was 
set for the next month. Owgoost and 
Kate, by rights, had the veranda every 
evening. Owen O’Tunder sat on the back 
porch, smoking and wondering what it was 
he missed. Jacob Rotzen sat on his back 
porch, smoking his long-stemmed pipe, and 
smiling from time to time. 

Owgoost and Kate came back from their 
little wedding trip and made their home 
with Owgoost’s parents. One night Mr. 
and Mrs. O’Tunder dropped in to see the 
young folks. Mr. Rotzen was not to be 
seen atthe moment. Mrs. Rotzen chatted 
volubly with allof them. All at once there 
broke into their chatter the unmistakable 
sounds of the ocarina. O’Tunder stiffened 
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in his chair and his eyes flashed scornfully 
at Owgoost and Kate. Here was broken 
faith; here was base betrayal. 

‘«Isn’t that an ocarina I be after hear- 
in’??? he inquired in the sweetly gentle 
tones of one whose wrath is of the incan- 
descently non-explosive variety. 

‘‘It is, p’pah—I mean papa,’’ Kate 
answered, with a guilty glance at her hus- 
band. 

‘Tt is,’’ helplessly acknowledged Ow- 
goost. 

‘* Yess, it iss,” supplemented Mrs. Rot- 
zen. ‘*Itiss Jacop. He is blaying in der 
attic on Owgoost’s ocarina. Yess.’’ 

She folded her hands with the resigned 
air of one who awaits the fatal blow. 

‘*On Owgoost’s o-ca-ri-na?’’ was the 
chiseled-steel question from O’ Tunder. 

‘Yes, papa,’’ Katesaid. Then, smoth- 
ering a smile, she went on: ‘‘ You see, 
when you said I couldn’t marry Owgoost 
unless his father gave the ocarina away, he 
told his father, and his father said he would 
give it away—and he gave it to Owgoost 
for a wedding present.’’ 

O’ Tunder blinked blindly for a few sec- 
onds, but his innate Irish readiness saved 
the day—or the night—for him. 

‘‘ Missus R-rotzen,’’ he remarked gra- 
ciously, ‘‘ wud ye have th’ kindness t’ ask 
yer husband t’ shtep down fr’m th’ attic, 
which must be uncomfytabble, an’ favor us 
wit’ that harmonyous s’lection known be 
name an’ fame as ‘Louderback’? ’Tis 
no time f’r him t’ be hidin’ his musikle 
light under a bushel—or a roof.’’ 

He even affected a great interest when 
Jacob Rotzen exhibited the instrument to 
him and explained its principle, but he 
politely declined when invited to try how 
easy it was to play. 

At home, later in the night, his wife said 
to him:— 

‘*Owen, man, why do you be sittin’ 
there wit’ yer wan shoe on yer fut an’ th’ 
other in yer hand, luckin’ at th’ wall an’ 
not movin’ f’r the lasht twinty minyutes? 
Is it in a thrance ye ar-re ?”’ 

‘¢Wumman,”’ averred O’Tunder, drop- 
ping the shoe to the floor, ‘‘ ye can’t beat 
th’ Dutch.’’ 
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GODS FROM THE MACHINE 


By Frederick Walworth 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 
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NATCH her open, Jack,’’ 
I said as the car swung out 
on a straight stretch of clean, 
red gravel road. Behind 
us lay a cool, little village 
set in maples; before us lay 

the world and the fulness thereof. 

Not in days of paladin, dragon and 
fayre ladye did knights ride forth with less 
definite objective or more definite object 
than we of the lemon-tinted, twenty h.-p., 
four-cylinder, Dyckmere touring car, the 
Cough Drop. We were lords of two weeks’ 
holiday, the month was September, the 
Cough Drop was what Carpenter called a 
‘‘sweet little cruiser,’? and who cared 
whether business went to the devil and 
back or not ? 

A hedge, man high, shut off the imme- 
diate view on the right, but half a mile 
away rose a hill crowned with a country 
house of suggestive proportions. 

‘* General Carton’s place,’’ said Carpen- 
ter. ‘Beastly old land pirate. 
horses. Hates machines. Had me fined 
for speeding only last week. Going to get 
even if it takes a hundred years.” 

The burr and hum of the driving car 
drowned all other sounds; the wind of the 
open road roared in our ears, and through 
the interlacing of the hedge I seemed to 
glimpse the coming of another vehicle. 

‘‘?Ware carriage,’ I yelled in Carpen- 
ter’s ear, but I yelled too late. <A buggy, 
driven at a furious pace, shot down a 
driveway through a gap in the hedge, 
turned on two wheels and swung in in front 
of us. Then we came from behind like 
a devouring demon, slipped under the rear 
axle, lifted that buggy like a navvy pitching 
coal, and turned it neatly over on top of 
the horse. 

Shut off, reversed and snarling indignant 
protest, the Cough Drop stopped within 
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her length. Our forward deck, so to 
speak, was buried under a conglomeration 
of wheels, harness, buggy-top and so forth, 
whence issued shrieks in a lofty treble and 
oaths in a handsome bass. 

‘*My God!’ — groaned Carpenter, 
*«there’s a woman in it,” and we leaped 
out. 

The horse recovered his feet and passed 
away before us to the accompaniment of 
rending wood. Most of the buggy went 
with him, and a red gravel man, still cling- 
ing to the reins, uprose from the remainder 
and was drawn protesting after. 

Carpenter regained his composure and 
began shouting orders. 

‘*Grab that top,’’ he called to me, 
*« she’s under here.’’ 

‘Together we raised the wreck and a red 
gravel lady came forth on my side. She 
looked wildly around. 


‘¢Where’s Edward?” she _— cried. 
‘Where is he? Is he &2dled ?”’ 
‘* Madam,’’ I began soothingly, ‘‘ this 


is very unfortunate—’’ 

So far I got when the lady sat limply 
down on the edge of the ditch as though 
she were faint. Carpenter tore round 
to our side of the wreck with contempt in 
his eye. . 

‘*Fool!’’ he growled, and I felt he 
meant me and not the lady. 

‘‘Well, you try,” I said right gladly. 

‘‘He’s all right,’’ said Carpenter. 
*He’s gone after the horse. Now don’t 
be alarmed.”’ 

‘¢Oh,” said the girl, breathing deep. 
‘¢Truly? You wouldn’t deceive me? He 
isn’t hurt ?”’ 

‘«He just went over the top of that hill 
doing the mile in about four-seventeen,’’ 
said Carpenter carefully. ‘‘ No, he isn’t 
hurt.’’ 

The girl arranged her hair, produced a 
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handkerchief, and began searching for her 
features in the dust and gravel. As they 
emerged, my original estimate was amply 
confirmed. She surveyed the wreck with 
a look of anguish. 

‘Oh, how could you?’’ she cried. 
‘When we needed it so badly.” 

‘¢Did you ?’’ said Carpenter. ‘I’m 
awfully sorry. Accidents, you know, 
will—’’ 

‘«They’re sure to overtake us now,’’ 
said the girl. She caught herself, stam- 
mered and blushed with fierce embarrass- 
ment, looking up the hill meanwhile, appar- 
ently craving the support of ‘*‘ Edward.” 

‘*T mean—’’ she began. 

‘«Exactly,’’ said Carpenter smiling like 
a godfather. ‘* Maybe the Cough Drop 
will do as well. I'll see how smashed up 
she is,’’ and he backed the car out from 
the wreck and retired beneath its belly, 
lying on his shoulder blades in the road. 

On the brow of the hill ahead appeared 
the red gravel man, sans horse, sans buggy, 
and I went to meet him and appease his 
righteous wrath. He appeared young. 

‘*Is she hurt !’’ he snapped at me like a 
madman. 

‘<¢ Not in the least,’’ I replied. 

‘*Thank God!’ he said fervently, and, 
smiling a fatuous smile, hastened toward 
her. 

‘sWhat is it?’’ 
‘¢ Appendicitis ?*’ 

‘«’Top speed clutch busted,’’ said Car- 
penter, inelegantly, and spat out a mouth- 
ful of train oil. 

The red gravel man touched me on the 
arm. 

‘<T’}l have to ask you to give us a lift to 
Castleton,’’ he said, coolly. ‘*This is 
really your fault, and it’s devilish impor- 
tant, you know.’’ 

‘¢Ves,’’ I said, ‘‘I know.”’ 

He really was young, and he blushed 
through the gravel like a girl. 

‘“*You see,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s all right. 
We’re both of age, and there’s really no 
objection. They think we're too young to 
know our minds. The old gentleman’s a 
decent enough sort, but set in his ways. 
I’ve no doubt he’s after us by now, and 
Betty Bell has done two-fourteen to sulky.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’? I assured him. ‘‘The 
Cough Drop has done much better than 
that, I’m sure. We're tinkering her up. 
now. The top of the clutch speed is out 


I asked Carpenter, 


of whack, or something. 
all right.’’ 

Thered gravel man returned to his place 
by the girl, and I went over ostensibly to 
encourage Carpenter. 

‘* It’s a thoroughbred to beat,’’ I said. 
Carpenter groaned. 

‘¢Ten per’s our limit, now,’’ he said. 

‘Then the sooner we up anchor and 
fan the breeze, the better,’’ I urged. 
‘* It’s a good ten miles.’’ 

‘* Any hills?’’ he asked, hauling on a 


But, it will be 


nut, with his foot braced on the rear axle, * 


and his head grinding in the gravel. 

‘*Some,’’ I said; ‘*but only ane bad 
one.’’ 

** May be a case of shove, when we get 
toit,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Anyhow, she’ll run, 
if she won’t break any records,’’ and he 
propelled himself backward and emerged, 
looking like a torpedo boat stoker on a 
speed run. 

‘Pile in,’’ he cried, approaching the 
wayfarers in the ditch. ‘*My name’s 
Carpenter, and this is my friend, Heaton.’’ 

The boy’s name was Bigelow, and the 
girl’s, Miss Daisy Carton. Carpenter 
beamed upon her with a look of righteous 
joy, when the boy introduced him. 

‘* Awfully glad,’’ he said, with the ring of 
sincerity, ‘*‘ know your father,—in a way.’’ 

They piled in on the rear seat with their 
rescued suit cases, the greasy stoker started 
the sparker with a vicious yank, climbed 
in, and we were off. Slowly, and with in- 
finite labor, the crippled Cough Drop 
grappled the ensuing hill, and hauled her- 
self topward. 

‘* Kedge anchor work,’’ I ventured, and 
Carpenter nodded grimly. 

‘*She’ll make it, though. Any signs of 
pater tyrannicus ?” 

I glanced back just in time to see a run- 
about switch into the main road and haul 
up before the wreck. A portly gentleman 
with a white mustache and imperial held 
the reins, and I marked him instantly for 
the enemy. 

‘« Give her everything you’ ve got, Jack,’’ 
I urged. ‘‘The old gentleman’s holding 
a post mortem on the buggy, right now.’’ 

‘‘She’s wide open,’’ said Carpenter, 
resignedly. ‘*Can’t do any better.’ 


, 


Miss Carton observed my interested 
glances, and looked back herself. 
‘*Oh-h-h!’’ she gasped. 
daddy. 


‘* There’s 
Oh, Edward ?”’ 
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Evidently, daddy recognized his recre- 
ant daughter at the same instant, for, with 
a flick of the whip across the flank of Betty 
Bell, he left off speculation on the wreck, 
and applied himself to the chase with a de- 
termination which boded ill for Edward. 
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‘*They re sure to overtake us now. 


the Cough 
of the hill, 
descent, 


With a vital sigh of relief, 
Drop clawed over the brow 
and started down a long, easy 
which stretched away for a mile or more, 
straight as though laid with a rule. 

‘Hang on to your hats,’’ yelled Car- 
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GODS FROM 


penter, ‘‘here’s where we jolt the speed 
ordinance.’ ’ 

We ducked over the edge of the hill, and 
the Cough Drop gathered momentum. 
I have forgotten the law which governs in 
the field of mechanics, but our acceleration 
seemed to double about once every ten 
feet. It became hke dropping in a para- 
chute that declines to open. It became 
like falling down a coal mine. 

Directly we flicked past a country place, 
and the picket fence was asa solid wall. 
A farm wagon appeared in the ultra dis- 
tance, and grew like the juggler’s plant, till 
it filled the vista. ‘The farmer was going 
our way, but, verily, it seemed otherwise. 
He was, and then he was not, and we knew 
him again no more forever. 

Going like a wild, unbroken asteroid, we 
shot out on the level, took a broad, easy 
curve with a jar and a slide, and began to 
forget the law of gravitation, and come 
down to decency once more. In another 
half mile, the engine caught up with us, and 
the steady coughing was a satisfying sound. 

‘*Wasn’t it lovely !’’ cried the girl. 
‘¢ Poor daddy isn’t even in sight.’’ 

‘“*For all of which blessings the Lord 
make us truly grateful,’’ observed Bigelow. 

For some time we ran along slowly with 
nothing to break the monotony but the 
blissful inanities from the back seat. 

Can't you hit it up a bit again?” 
asked the boy finally. 

We were tooling evenly along at second 
speed, that being the Cough Drop’s pres- 
ent maximum, and after the recent lawless 
violation, it did seem impossibly slow. 

‘¢Sorry,’’ said Carpenter. ‘‘She can’t 
do any more than this till she’s been to the 
blacksmith’s or hits another hill.’’ 

‘* Have you a license ?’’ I asked. 

‘License !’’ said the boy. 
need one?”’ 

‘+ It’s all right,’’ I said. 
the county seat.’’ 

** Here comes daddy,’’ said Miss Carton 
in a resigned tone. 

I glanced back. 

*¢ How far ?’’ snapped Carpenter. 

‘¢ Half a mile,’’ | answered, ‘* and com- 
ing like Jehu the son of Nimshi.’’ 

*¢ Bag,”” Carpenter. ‘* Devilish 
bad.”’ 

‘¢For God’s sake, hit it up,’’ urged the 
boy. ‘* We must be nearly there.’’ 

Before us the road took a sharp turn to 
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the left and rose abruptly in a steep grade. 
Bravely the Cough Drop butted into the 
rise, steeper and steeper grew the grade, 
slowly and more slowly the wheels went 
round 

**Case o’ shove,’’ growled Carpenter. 
‘* Lively now. You stay in, Miss Carton. 
We'll make it, I think.’’ 

Bigelow and | obediently applied our 
shoulders to the tonneau and our toes to 
the gravel. 


**Oh, shove, you cripples,’? admonished 
Carpenter unkindly from his place at the 
wheel. ‘* Put some push in it.’’ 

So we shoved and sweated, and the 
Cough Drop coughed and threatened to 
drop, and the hill was interminable, and 
directly Miss Carton, leaning over behind, 
squealed deliriously within an inch of my 
ear. 

I dared not pause in my grievous labor 
long enough to look behind, lest the car 
roll backward and annihilate me, but | 
knew what it meant. Between the snorts 
of the machine I could hear the ‘*clippity, 
clippity, chppity’’ of the horse on the 
gravel. Evidently daddy had rounded the 
turn and, with the prey in sight, was bent 
on closing the gap. 

«* Almost shouted Carpenter 
cheerfully. ‘*Shove her over now.’’ 

Bigelow was shoving like a madman. I 
was almost all in, my wind being affected. 
That last ten yards left my knees stiff fora 
week, but suddenly she went more easily, 
and then shot ahead of her own power. 

‘¢ All right,’’? shouted Carpenter, , ‘* Pile 
in now.’”’ 


there,”’ 


‘Hey, you young fools!’ came from 
behind as Bigelow and I fell into the car. 
Daddy was in no genial mood. I dropped 
back limp and exhausted on the leather. 
Beneath us lay Castleton at the foot of 
another long hill. 

** Here goes for the finish,’’ cried Car- 
penter, and we slid over the brow and 
gathered way as we struck the grade. 
Half dazed, I listened to Bigelow playing 
the undaunted lover on the back seat. 

*¢Can’t make it in time, can we?’’ I 
asked of Carpenter, but his answer was 
drowned in the sudden rush of air 
Cough Drop fell down the hill like a run- 
away freight car. The road reeled in be 
neath us; the nearer landscape was a 
greenish blur; the background the outer 
rim of a swirling vortex. 
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Ahead the road forked, the right branch 
running in to the town, the left away, 
we knew not whither, a tongue of woods 
dividing them. Carpenter gave the wheel 
a twitch and we shot to the left, struck the 
level and began to slow down. 

‘*Wrong road,’’ I shouted in his ear. 

‘*Got to make time to get the license. 
Sorry, but got to do it,’’ he yelled back. 

He clamped on the brake and we all 
pitched forward as the car jerked down to 
a full stop. Carpenter backed her into the 
ditch and turned her round. 

‘«What’s the matter ?’’ asked Bigelow, 
poking his head forward between us. 

‘« Pile out, you two,’’ ordered Carpenter, 
‘¢and cut across through here to the other 
road. We'll pick you up beyond the fork. 
Leave your things. Quick now.”’ 

They disappeared in the woods, the boy 
choosing the way, holding aside the 
branches and stamping down the briars, 
while the girl followed him blindly. 

‘¢ Plucky little girl that,’’ said Carpenter 
as we started back up the road, 

‘‘What’s the plan of campaign?’ I 
asked. 

‘Dunno, my son,’’ said he. 
he comes. 


‘* There 
Lord, he’s rippin’.’’ 

He drove the car straight down the 
middle of the road and we brought up face 
to face with the raging parent. He wasa 
handsome old tyrant and in a most beastly 
humor. 

‘*How do you do, general ?’’ said Car- 
penter politely: ‘* Nice day.’’ 

‘*Where’s my daughter?’’ roared the 
old gentleman. ‘* You young scoundrel! 
So it’s you, with your d—d car. Might 
a’ guessed it.’’ 

‘*Want you to know my friend Heaton, 
general,’’ said Carpenter. ‘* May have 
heard of him. General Carton, Heaton.’’ 

«« D——n it, sir,’’ roared the general. 
‘What do I care for your friends? What 
have you done with my daughter? Where 
are the young fools?”’ 

‘*Your daughter!’’ said Carpenter, 
blankly. ‘‘ Don’t think I’ve met her, have 
I? Not lost, I hope, sir.’’ 

‘¢Don’t attempt your pleasantries with 
me, you young cub,’’ stormed the general, 
shaking his whip at us. ‘* What’s that on 
the back of your infernal machine ? ’’ 

We looked behind. The girl, in her 
haste had left her cape, in full view, over 
the back of the tonneau. 


‘‘Why, those people have torgotten 
something, Sid,’’ said Carpenter. 

‘*That’s my daughter’s wrap,’’ cried 
General Carton. ‘‘Where is she? Don’t 
attempt to lie, sir.’’ 

‘*We picked up a couple, a ways back, 
sir,’’ said Carpenter, suavely, ‘‘and gave 
them a lift. They left us only a short 
time ago, The machine’s smashed up, you 
see, and we’re going in to Castleton for 
repairs.”’ 

** Let me by, sir,’’ roared the old gen- 
tleman, turning the mare into the ditch. 
‘**Gad, sir, are you deaf? Let me by!’’ 

Carpenter politely swung the Cough 
Drop to the right, and the general instantly 
pulled up again. 

‘* Whose grips are those ?’’ he shouted. 
**'That’s my daughter’s. I’d know .t any- 
where. You young scoundrel ! 
and abetting ! ”’ 

Carpenter gave the wheel a nalf twist, 
and jammed on the power. 

‘*Sorry, General,’’ he said, ‘*but it 
seems necessary.’’ 


Aiding 


The Cough Drop sprang across the road 
and smashed intoa front wheel of the runa- 
bout. Reversing at the instant of impact, 
Carpenter backed away and surveyed his 
handiwork. 

** Not quite enough, ”’ he said, critically. 

The general was controlling the nervous 
horse and anathematizing Carpenter and all 
his works. Forward we went again, this 
time into the rear wheel. 
backed out. 

** Nice job,’’ said Carpenter. ‘‘ Hold 
him awhile,’’ and he whirled the car, and 
we went on our way. ‘‘ Frame caught the 
hubs square. Dished ’em_ both,’’ he 
chuckled. 

As we rounded the turn I had a panto- 
mimic glimpse of the general, standing in 
the middle of the road, his arms threshing 
the air, a living picture of impotent, un- 
godly rage. Just beyond the turn we 
picked up the wayfarers. 

** How'd you fix it??? demanded the boy. 

‘*Well,’’ said Carpenter, ‘‘we had alittle 
argument, and he decided to give it up.’’ 

‘¢ Poor daddy !’’ said the girl. 

‘¢T don’t quite understand,” said the 
boy. ‘‘He’s so—er—set in his opinions. 
But we’re awfully obliged to you.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t mention it. Really, it’s 


Again we 


been a lot of fun,’’ said Carpenter, happily. 
‘* Climb in.”’ 




















“Oh, Shove, you cripples,” 





shouted Carpenter. 
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Court-house and manse,—Carpenter and 
I were the witnesses, and both kissed the 
bride,—followed and we turned the Cough 
Drop toward the railway station. 

‘«Sorry we forgot the rice,’’ 
penter, as the train drew in. 

‘*Oh, we can get along without it, 
laughed the girl. ‘*And we’re so much 
obliged to you.’’ 

‘* Indeed we are,’’ echoed Bigelow. 

Their train pulled out, Bigelow grinning 
idiotically, and the girl all smiles. We 
turned away and ran face to face with the 
general as he came raging down the plat- 
form. 


said Car- 
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‘*You young scoundrel!’’ he roared 
at Carpenter. ‘Ill have you jailed, 
sir |’? 
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**See here, general,’ said Carpenter, in 
his coolest, blandest manner. ‘‘1 warned 
you I’d get square, didn’t 1? Of course 
I'll be glad to pay for your wheels. I’m 
sorry | had to smash ’em.”’ 

‘*You’ll do nothing of the sort,’’ 
snapped the general, who was in a contra- 
dictory frame of mind. 

‘*Qh, very well,’’ observed Carpenter. 
‘*If I were you, general, I’d go in the 
office there and telegraph congratulations 
to that young couple. ‘They’ll appreciate 
it,’’ and, with this parting shot we left him. 

‘*Have trouble with him yet, won't 
you?”’ I asked. ‘ 

‘¢Oh, no,’’ said Carpenter. ‘* He’ll cool 
off directly, and probably won’t even let 
me pay for his wheels.’’ 


THE TOLERATION OF COUNT 
KINSKY 


A Romance of the Haute Police 


By L. T. 


WITH A DRAWING 


S soon as I heard the news 
that Isabel Somerset 
engaged to Count Sergius 
Kinsky, I was eager to re- 
new my acquaintance with 
her. Sir Edward Somerset 
had been a great friend of my father’s in 
the old days, and their property joined 
ours in Hampshire. I remembered Isabel 
then as a dark-eyed, pretty girl of twelve, 
who had looked upon me as a sort of elder 
brother. Her father had obtained an ap- 
pointment as the First Secretary in the 
Russian Embassy at St. Petersburg, and 
after remaining there for seven years, had 
now just retired and returned home. 

I was actually writing a note to Lady 
Somerset, when to my surprise I received 
one from Isabel herself. 


was 





“DeaR Guy:— 
‘‘[ have only just heard by chance that 
you are in London, and that you, of all peo- 
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ple, have taken up the profession of a Chiro- 
mancist. Imagine my surprise. What have 
you done it for ? 

‘*When can you come to see us? If you 
are free to-morrow, mother wants you to come 
and dine here at eight. By the way, Count 
Kinsky, to whom I am engaged, wants partic- 
ularly to see you, and was going to call on 
you to-morrow without knowing of our old 
friendship, so the meeting will be in every 
way lucky. Hewill be here to-morrow nigft, 
so come if you can. 

‘* Yours very truly, 

‘© ISABEL SOMERSET.”” 


At the appointed hour on the following 
evening I found myself at the Somersets’ 
house, where a warm welcome awaited me. 
[ certainly should not have recognized 
Isabel had I passed her in the street, but 
[ should as surely have noticed her, for 
her face, pale and somewhat thin when she 
was a child, had now blossomed into the 
radiant beauty of a woman. 
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Amongst the guests were two Russian 
gentlemen, one, Count Kinsky the man to 
whom Isabel was engaged, a tall, very dark 
man, rather old, I thought, to be the hus- 
band of so young a girl, the other a short, 
beady-eyed, thin man, with a heavy, care- 
fully waxed moustache. He was extremely 
affable in his manners, spoke excellent 
English, and was evidently a great friend 
of Count Kinsky’s. His name was M. 
Charkoff. 

It was not until dinner was over that I 
had the chance of a quiet chat with Isabel 
in the conservatory. 

‘Well, Guy,’’ she said, ‘‘this is like 
oldtimes. Would you have known me ?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, and no,’’ I answered. ‘* You 
are insome ways improved out of recogni- 
tion.’’ 

She blushed and looked down; pres- 
ently she said in a gentle tone: ‘‘I am 
very happy, Guy. I think I am the hap- 
piest girl in the world. But I have so 
much to say to you. It is the oddest 
thing that Count Kinsky should be in 
England just now. I don’t suppose you 
know, but he is one of the heads of the 
Haute Police, as it is called in Russia, and 
the chief of the section that guards the 
persons of the Royal House. Even I do 
not know what is the nature of his mission 
to England. He is anxious to have a talk 
with you later in the evening. I wonder 
what you will think of him.’’ 

She looked at me critically. ‘‘ You are 
tremendously changed,’’ she continued, 
‘‘and it was odd of you to become a mere 
fortune-teller.’’ 

‘¢T don’t call myself that,’’ I replied, in 
an annoyed tone. ‘‘It is true that I prac- 
tice the art of the Palmist, or, in other 
words, the Chiromancist, because I have 
always found the subject of deepest inter- 
est to me ; but I have money enough, and, 
although I confess that I sometimes accept 
fees, I never count on them; my work in 
itself is of sufficient interest to me, for I 
believe in it. I live with a friend, a per- 
son whom you would consider very curious. 
He is a Persian, although he has lived 
most of his life in England. Hehas made 
forensic medicine his special study, and he 
is called in as a specialist in many difficult 
poisoning cases. You shall see him some 
day. Celso Nevares and I understand each 
other, and what more can anyone want ?’’ 

‘*T can only repeat that you grow stran- 


ger each moment, Guy,”’ 
answer. ‘‘As though mere friendship 
could content anyone! And you to take 
up with a horrible Persian !” 

‘He is not horrible! He is a gentle- 
man in the best sense of the word. He 
and I were school friends, first at Rugby, 
and we were at the same College at Ox- 
ford. No two men could be happier.” 

‘*And you both believe in the occult 
sciences? Oh, I hate that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*T am afraid we do believe in them,’’ I 
replied, and I turned my eyes and glanced 
at her face. 

I saw that she was sensitive and nervous 
beyond her wont ; in fact, highly strung to 
the last degree. 

‘Love is a higher thing than friend- 
ship,’’ she said, suddenly. 

‘Well, I disagree ; but we won’t dis- 
cuss philosophy. Let us return to your 
affairs ; you say Count Kinsky’s presence 
in London is a mystery, even to you ?’’ 

‘Indeed it is,’’ she answered, brighten- 
ing up. 


was the girl’s 


‘IT don’t dare to ask about it. 
He wants to consult you, too; I am very 
curious about that.’’ 

At that moment a deep voice sounded 
behind us, and, turning, we saw that 
Count Kinsky had come up. 

‘‘T am going to take the liberty of 
breaking up your ¢é¢e-a-¢éte, Mr. Elphin- 
stone,’’ he said tome. ‘‘I know, Isabel, 
you won’t mind. May I have a few mo- 
ments’ private conversation with you, Mr. 
Elphinstone? We shall, I believe, find 
the library unoccupied.’’ 

We moved away together. 

*« This coincidence of your knowing the 
Somersets,’’ he began, as soon as we found 
ourselves in the library, ‘‘is very lucky, 
and renders my business easier than ff I 
had come to you as a stranger. I have 
heard from Isabel that you deal in the oc- 
cult science, and more particularly in the 
study of the human hand. I have a friend 
who is so highly strung, and, alas! 
sensitive and nervous, that he has implored 
me to get a professional to read his hand. 
You, without being exactly a professional, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, will ex- 
actly suit my case. Will you come with 
me to see my friend? And will you do this 
act of kindness on certain conditions ?’’ 

‘‘What are your conditions ?’’ .I asked. 

He fixed his keen, bright blue eyes on 
my face. 
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‘“‘T act as agent to the gentleman in 
question,’’ was his next remark. 

‘‘ With regard to the conditions?’’ 

‘<VYes. ‘The terms are these. You ac- 
company me to-night to a house some- 
where in the suburbs of London, —where, 
I am not prepared to say. You will enter 
my brougham and drive with me to that 
house, and you will kindly submit to the 
fact that all the blinds will be down. You 
will not be able to see the face of your cli- 
ent. He will stand behind two curtains, 
and put out his hands for you to inspect. 
If you care to accept a fee of fifty guineas, 
you will be doing us a tremendous favor.” 

‘*T would prefer to go with you as a 
friend.’’ 

‘* Please yourseif,’? he remarked, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ but remember that the conceal- 
ment of all identity is the main object, and 
no compromise can be made to this condi- 
tion. Do you accept it?”’ 

‘*If I met you asa stranger, I should 
not ; but, as you are betrothed to my old 
friend, Isabel Somerset, I have not the 
least hesitation in going with you. Iam 
at your service.’’ 

The Count rose at once; we returned 
to the drawing-room, and took our leave. 

At the door Count Kinsky’s brougham 
was waiting. The blinds were all down. 
As we drove, the Count hardly spoke, and 
I was left free to speculate on the identity 
of my forthcoming client. 

By and by we entered an avenue through 
gates, and the carriage drew up at a large 
house. The Count alighted first, and 
pressed an electric bell. Almost immedi- 
ately the door was opened by a tall African 
of herculean proportions. He nodded to 
the Count, and admitted us both into the 
hall, where the only light was one small 
gas jet, turned down to scarcely more than 
a minute point of blue flame. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Elphinstone,’’ exclaimed 
the Count, ‘‘ will you follow me?”’ 

We went along the hall for some twenty 
steps in a straight line; here some bolts 
were drawn back and we descended a few 
steps; another bolted door was passed, and 
the next instant I found myself standing in 
a low-ceilinged, well-lighted room, hand- 
somely furnished, the carpet being of thick 
pile as soft as grass. At the further end 
of the room hung a pair of drawn curtains 
of dark velvet. I was told to approach 
these and to seat myself in a chair, which 
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was placed close to them. On either side 
of me, slightly in front, the Count and the 
negro placed themselves. 

‘*You clearly understand our condi- 
tions ?’’ said the Count, speaking gravely 
and in a low voice. 

‘*T understand,’’ was my answer. 

He uttered some words in Russian which 
I could not follow, and immediately two 
hands were thrust out between the divis- 
ion of the curtains. I looked at them with 
curiosity ; they were large, with knotted 
fingers, and were much stained, as though 
the owner were accustomed to developing 
photograph plates. But what they chiefly 
denoted was a character of powerful will, 
and they were beyond doubt, I Saw at a 
glance, the hands of a scientist. 

I at once commenced my horoscope of 
the fate of the invisible owner, and at sev- 
eral points of my analysis I could see the 
hands tremble, and now and then a quick- 
caught breath was audible. 

Suddenly I ceased, for I caught my own 
breath. I had just observed a distinct and 
ominous mark. ‘There was a fatal star 
on Mercury, pointing down and across the 
Heart line towards the Life line. It was 
arare and sinister sign. The right hand 
corroborated the significance of the left, 
but just fora moment I hesitated to read 
its meaning. 

‘‘Well, is that 
Count beside me. 

‘No, there is more to tell.’’ 

‘«Speak,’’ said the Count, ‘‘we want 
the entire truth.’’ 

The hands were now held out firmly; 
the owner of them was evidently preparing 
himself for the worst. 

‘¢T see here,” I continued, ‘‘a terrible 
mark, It means, according to my experi- 
ence, assassination, probably by poison- 
ing.’’ 

If a bomb had been hurled into the 
room the effect could not have been more 
startling. The hands disappeared instant- 
ly; there was a cry from behind the cur- 
tains; Count Kinsky seized my shoulders, 
pushed me back into the chair and stared 
down into my face. On his own was an 
expression of horror. The negro passed 


all?’’ whispered the 


swiftly behind the curtains; a small bell 
sounded twice, then, before I was aware, 
I was hurried from the room without a 
word. 

A minute or two later I found myself in 
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another room at some distance from that 
in which I had told the fortunes of the 
mysterious owner of the hands, and face to 
face with the count. He had, beyond 
doubt, received a shock of a severe char- 
acter. 

‘¢Sit down for a moment, Mr. Elphin- 
stone,’’ he said. ‘* You have startled me 
and my friend by your daring and extra- 
ordinary words. I told you to-night I did 
not believe in your art. I wish to God I 
could strengthen my skepticism, ‘The 
whole thing is horribly uncanny; do you 
really mean that you saw that awful sign ?”’ 

‘‘T read the hand according to the in- 
terpretations of its marks,’’ I replied. ‘* I 
am sorry, Count Kinsky, to have disturbed 
you, but I only did what you asked me to 
do.’” 

He suddenly rose from the seat he had 
taken, knelt down beside me and held out 
his own hands. 

‘**T cannot resist it,’? hesaid. ‘‘ I must 
yield; it may be weak of me, but I cannot 
help it. Tell me what you see here.’’ 

I took his hands and looked at them. 

‘¢ Speak as freely and openly as you have 
done before. Conceal nothing,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘ You, too, are in danger,’’ I said as I 
bent over his open palms; ‘‘ but there is 
no definite sign of any special catastrophe. 
You have enemies, but you will overcome 
them. Your future shduld be happy.’’ 

The strained and anxious expression 
immediately faded from his face. 

‘¢It is enough,’’ he said with a sigh. 
‘* My skepticism for your art returns with 
your prophecy of my fate.’’ 

I looked at him in amazement. 

**T cannot explain. I must only thank 
you for what you have done. And now I 
will see you home. You must again sub- 
mit to the blinds being down in the 
brougham; you are not to attempt to pen- 
etrate further into the mystery in which 
you bore a part to-night.’’ 

On reaching home I found my friend 
Nevares sitting in an arm-chair and half 
asleep. He was a remarkable personality. 
He had all the beauty that the best of the 
East can produce, and all the refinement 
that can be gained by an English education 
of the highest order. 

He roused himself sleepily as I drew a 
chair near, and I could not help relating to 
him my experience. 
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** You will get into trouble one of these 
fine days, Guy,’’ was his final remark; 
‘*but I must confess that this is an inter- 
esting case. I expect your nervous friend 
has had a good scare in Russia and bolted 
to England. Still, it is very odd.’’ 

A few days later I met Isabel Somerset. 
She was full of curiosity to know the nature 
of my interview with Count Kinsky. I 
told her, however, that I could tell her 
nothing. 

‘*T understand,’’ she said, with a little 
shiver. ‘* Guy, I have always given you 
my confidence. I wish these next few 
months would pass. ‘Tell me this at least, 
—is he in danger ?’”’ 

Again I had to plea the vow of secrecy, 
and I began to wish that I had never had 
anything to do with the case. 

It was exactly four days after my inter- 
view with Isabel, and the time was two 
o’clock in the afternoon. ,Nevares was 
standing at one of the windows. 

** By Jove! That was a near shave ! 
he cried, excitedly. 

‘*What?’’ I said, hurrying across the 
room. 

‘*’That hansom. ‘The horse came gal- 
loping through the Inn archway, and the 
rim of the wheel just grazed the curb 
stone. But look; he is pulling up here. 
Oh, it’s certainly one of your clients, some- 
one you have been driving mad by your 
ominous prophecies.’’ 

I watched a tall figure leap from the cab, 
and saw at a glance that it was no other 
than Count Kinsky. The next moment he 
burst into the room, his face was livid with 
excitement, and his mouth twitched nerv- 
ously. 

‘* He is dead !’’ burst from his dry lips. 

‘*My client?’’ I exclaimed. , 

‘*Yes ; it happened this morning. He 
was poisoned, I have not come to see you, 
Mr. Elphinstone, I have come to see Mr. 
Nevares. I have been sent here by An- 
derson, from Scotland Yard ; Anderson, 
the analyst. He asked me to come and 
fetch you to help him, Mr. Nevares ; you 
will come at once. ‘The case is absolutely 
inexplicable. ’”’ 

‘Before I promise to come [ must hear 
the details,’’ said Nevares. ‘‘I already 
understand from my friend, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, that the case is one of mystery. I 
presume the death you have spoken of will 
now allow that to be explained.’’ 


” 
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‘‘ Alas ! it does,’’ exclaimed the Count, 
looking keenly at the Persian. 

I waited in breathless interest. 

‘““You can do nothing, Mr. Nevares, 
without knowing as much as I can tell you. 
First of all, I must explain who I am. I 
am the Chief, or rather was, until this 
morning, of the Haute Police, in St. 
Petersburg. I came to London, a short 
time ago, charged by the Czar with an ex- 
tremely delicate mission, in company with 
my colleague Charkoff. The mission was 
this: You are, of course, aware that there 
is little doubt that our nation will soon be 
in conflict with Japan, both by land and 
sea, and our secret agents have learned that 
a Japanese chemist has recently discovered 
a new and terrifically powerful explosive, 
for use not only in shells and torpedoes, 
but also for floating mines. The prepara- 
tion is unknown in Europe. Long and 
carefully conducted inquiries elicited a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge as to its composi- 
tion, but not sufficient for our arsenals to 
work on, and the preparation of it, or 
rather the discovery of its ingredients, was 
entrusted to our greatest chemist, Professor 
Golonski. It was not long before the 
Japanese agents got wind of it, and, during 
the Professor’s researches in St. Petersburg, 
no less than three attempts were made upon 
his life. ‘The necessity for absolute secrecy 
in his work prevented our calling in any 
other chemists to aid him, and on him 
alone devolved the task on which such 
tremendous issues hung.’’ 

** You mean that it is Professor Golonski 
who is now dead?’’ I could not help 
interrupting. 

‘« Yes, he died by poison ; and his work 
is on the eve of completion. Now all is 
lost. So careful was he that he did not 
trust his secrets to paper, and there is 
nothing, therefore, for any other chemist 
to work on successfully. But, listen, now, 
both of you.”’ 

The Count’s excited manner left him, 
and his professional calm returned. 

‘« By the Czar’s command Professor Go- 
lonski left Russia for England, under the 
care of Charkoff and myself. Our police 
communicated with yours, and, as a friend- 
ly nation, I will say, that their kindness 
and watchfulness have been more than 
praiseworthy. A house in St. John’s 
Wood was taken, and a laboratory fitted 
up according to Golonski’s orders. From 
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the moment he entered that house, 
he has never left it, night or day, and all 
that time he has been under the special 
observation of not only myself and Char- 
koff, but also one of the most acute de- 
tectives of Scotland Yard. 

‘* Now, I must tell you what this means 
tome. On the success of this one man, 
lay the fortunes of the whole Russian Em- 
pire. The Czar’s own words were these, 
and they admit of no misinterpretation or 
equivocation, especially as I am not viewed 
by him with favor, and never have been. 

**¢Golonski will go to England to con- 
clude his researches. Kinsky and Charkoff 
will hold themselves responsible for his life. 
If either or both fail in their trust; Siberia 
for life will be the penalty. If Golonski 
succeeds, not only he receives his immense 
reward, but his two guardians also, are 
liberally compensated for the dangers and 
anxieties they have run.’ 

‘Need I say, that in view of such a 
ukase, all precautions were taken. Any 
possibility of personal violence was out of 
the question ; for accident or disease, we 
could not be held responsible. Poison, in 
some secret form, was our only fear. Im- 
agine, then, Mr. Elphinstone, what your 
strange words meant to him and to me. 
You will see now, how your reading of my 
hand relieved my apprehensions ; for, if 
he died from poison, I, or at any rate 
Charkoff, must also have done so. Each 
morsel of food, or drop of drink, that 
passed his lips, was tasted first by either 
Charkoff or myself, and we took duty for 
this, week by week. This week, the duty 
was mine. This morning, therefore, as 
usual, I prepared his coffee for him to 
drink. Half of the coffee prepared for 
him, I also, drank; the remaining half 
was kept warm for an hour. I felt per- 
fectly well, after my portion. He drank 
his cup as usual ; in less than a minute he 
complained of feeling faint, and asked for 
brandy. Before I could get it, he fell 
from the chair to the floor, dead /” 

Nevares, who, during the narration of 
this extraordinary story had remained mo- 
tionless, his chin resting on his hand, his 
eyes fixed on Count Kinsky, now leaped to 
his feet. Under the ivory skin of his 
face glowed a dusky red tinge. 

‘Was he a healthy man in every way ? 
Any heart disease ?”’ 

‘¢ None.”’ 
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‘¢ Did he wash his hands after using his 
chemicals the previous night, or were his 
hands washed before taking his coffee ?’’ 

‘¢He always observed the most scrupu- 
lous cleanliness. ’’ 

‘« Were the windows of the room open?’’ 

‘© No, shut.’’ 

‘* Had he consulted a dentist lately ?’’ 

‘* Not for many years; I know fora fact.’’ 

‘*You brought him the coffee; did he 
drink it in your presence ?”’ 

‘*'Yes,"° 

‘*Have you any reason for supposing 
that he would wish to commit suicide ?” 

‘¢ Absolutely none.’’ 

‘*You felt no ill effects after drinking 
your portion of the coffee and milk ?” 

‘¢ Absolutely none.”’ 

‘So that if poison is found in the coffee, 
it must have been put in after you had 
taken your tasting and protecting draught ?”’ 

‘¢ There can be no doubt about that,’’ 
and as Count Kinsky spoke his lips were 
very white. 

There was silence for a moment. 

‘¢ 1 can only say I am very sorry for you, 
Count Kinsky; your case is apparently a 
bad one; but do not despair yet, until 
complete investigation is made, It is all 
incomprehensible ; but come, come at 
once.’’ 

Kinsky turned and grasped my hand. 

‘You know, Elphinstone, what this 
means to me? [I allude to—Isabel.”’ 

I returned the pressure. 

‘Gold help you !’’ I muttered. ‘* But 
I am thankful you have Nevares on your 
side. Trust him.’’ 

In another moment they had gone. 

It was late that evening when Nevares 
returned. I could see by his face that the 
news was bad. 

‘* Well?’’ I exclaimed, 

‘<TIt is not well at all,’’ was his low 
answer. ‘‘In both the coffee and the 
milk, and also in the stomach of the late 
chemist, we have found a powerful vegeta- 
ble alkaloid poison. ‘To-morrow I shall 
know what it is exactly. ‘The amount is 
large. Had it been in the stuff when 
Kinsky took his share he would certainly 
have died as quickly as Golonski. It was 
therefore put in after Kinsky drank his 
part. Now the cup never left sight of 
Kinsky—so he says, and we have no rea- 
son to doubt his statement—and he swears 
it to be quite impossible for Golonski to 
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have put anything into the cup, as he 
drank it directly it was brought to him. | 
have examined and cross-examined Kinsky 
to the most minute details, and I can only 
say, what any jury would say in such a 
case, that Kinsky put the poison into the 
milk before mixing the cup for Golonski. 
There is no escape; some heavy bribe, the 
deed done almost before he was aware, the 
fatal consequence. Anyhow Kinsky will 
have to return to Russia, and there, from 
his own account, he will meet with little 
mercy. He will never be seen again.’’ 

‘Good God!’ I cried. ‘It is impos- 
sible! You know his relation to Isabel 
Somerset. His innocence must be proved, 
and you, Celso, must do it.’’ 

‘*That, my dear Guy, is impossible,” 
was his only answer. 

I shall never forget the next few days. 
Events passed at intervals like phantoms 
of a hideous nightmare. First there was 
the inquest in camera, by the request of the 
Rv-.‘an authorities; then there was the 
quiet arrest of Count Kinsky on suspicion, 
by the Czar’s request, and an order for his 
return to Russia. This latter, I learnt, 
the Russian Autocrat had no power to en- 
force, but Kinsky himself signified his 
intention of returning and facing the con- 
sequences, brave man that he was. 

The last night came; he was to leave 
under escort of the English police for Paris 
at eight o’clock the next day. By special re- 
quest, which was granted, Isabel was to go 
to the house in St. John’s Wood to see 
him and to bid him farewell. 

That last night I went to my room at 
nine o'clock and tried to sleep, but only 
dozed at intervals. I could hear Nevares 
pacing up and down in the sitting-room. 

Then I dozed again, but suddenly started 
erect, trembling in every limb, for my namé 
rang through the room in Celso’s voice. I 
leaped up and rushed into the sitting-room. 
It was nearly three in the morning. 

‘*Dress quickly; ring up a hansom, 
Guy,’’ he shouted. 

‘* But, why?”’ I cried, thinking he had 
gone mad. 

‘*Obey!’’ he thundered. ‘I think I 
shall be able to save him.’’ 

He turned and thrust some bottles into 
a bag. ‘Ten minutes later a hansom cab 
was taking-us at arapid gallop to St. John’s 
Wood. Nevares never spoke a_ word. 
After some telegraphic messages to Scotland 
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Yard, we were at last admitted to the room 
where Kinsky and Isabel were together, 
and were allowed a private interview. 

The Persian’s excitement now vanished 
into the dead past. 

‘¢Count Kinsky,’’ he said, ‘* I come to 
you to offer you a means of escape from 
your sorrow,—a sorrow past the power of 
words to lighten. I have considered your 
case night and day. ‘The details, we all 
know ; and, we also know, that treachery 
has been used to accomplish the death of 
Golonski by poisoning by Japaconitine, the 
most deadly alkaloid of Aconitum Fischert 
grown in Japan. I do not believe you are 
guilty. Now let me explain. 

«Tt is well known by all chemists, and 
all members of the medical profession, that 
if a person takes for some time a small and 
ever-increasing quantity of a poison, his 
system becomes what is called tolerated 
to that particular poison, and it ceases to 
have a toxic effect. Witness the result of 
alcohol, tobacco, morphine, cocaine, on 
their devotees. Hardened habitués to 
these poisons can, and do, take quantities 
sufficient to kill anyone not accustomed to 
them. My belief is, that you have been 
secretly given for a long time in your food, 
small but gradually increasing quantities of 
Japaconitine, and your system is so toler- 
ated that you can take a quantity which, 
though it would have no effect on you, 
would kill a person of tolerated to it.’’ 

A cry started from Kinsky’s lips. 

‘*Wait!’? went on the Persian. ‘‘ Listen 
yet alittle. In order to prove your inno- 
cence, there is only one way. I put before 
you, therefore, two alternatives. One,— 
your leaving England in four hours’ time for 
Russia, to die, or to go to a living death, 
leaving all that makes life worth caring for, 
and also the woman you love, and this 
forever ; the other alternative is to drink, 
now, in my presence, in the presence of 
Miss Somerset, and that of my friend, Guy 
Elphinstone, and, also, in the presence of 
the two detectives who have you in charge, 
a quantity of this poison, which, if you 
have been tolerated, will have no more 
effect than it had when you took your 
share of the dead man’s coffee and milk, 
and will prove your innocence conclusively ; 
but which, if my theory is wrong, will kill 
you immediately, as it killed Golonski.’’ 

He ceased, and for a few moments no 
one spoke. ‘The ingenuity of the theory, 





the appalling consequences, if it should be 
wrong, the urgency of immediately putting 
such an awful theory to the test, the im- 
possibility of any escape from one of the 
two alternatives had stunned us. Once 
more the Persian broke the silence. 

‘*T offer you the means of proving your 
innocence at the risk of sudden death. J, 
in the event of being wrong, shall be sent 
to penal servitude for life. We stand to- 
gether, you see, to win or lose all. You, 
are of the West; I, of the East; I should 
have no hesitation were I in your position. ’’ 

Here, for the first time, Isabel spoke. 

‘*Take the draught, Sergius,’’ she 
whispered, 

‘¢T will’’; he answered. He todk herin 
his arms and kissed her. 

‘*Had you not better leave the room, 
Isabel?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘“No,’’ she answered. ‘‘I stay with 
Sergius ; whatever happens, I shall be at 
his side.’’ 

Meanwhile, Nevares poured something 
into a phial, and then muttered a few 
words in Persian. Kinsky took the phial, 
and said a word of prayer. His face was 
like death ; but, his hand was steady. He 
raised the glass to his lips, tossed the con- 
tents down his throat, reeled for a moment, 
and would have fallen against the sofa un- 
less Nevares had caught him. His hand 
was upon Kinsky’s wrist. I uttered a cry 
of horror; Nevares was wrong. Kinsky 
was dead. 

‘« He has only fainted,’’ whispered Ne- 
vares. ‘*Keep up your courage, Miss 
Somerset, his heart is beating well. He 
was tolerated. I was right.’’ 

In a few minutes time Kinsky opened 
his eyes to look upon the girl he loved, 
kneeling by his side. 

The next day the full truth came out, in 
a startling manner. Charkoff, the man 
who had accompanied Kinsky in order to 
guard Golonski, committed suicide. He 
left behind him a full confession. He was 
bribed by Japanese Agents to tolerate 
Kinsky with small doses of Japaconitine, 
and then, to put a large dose in the milk 
to kill Golonski, and thus throw the blame 
on the Russian Minister. 

The great explosive was never discov- 
ered ; but Isabel and Count Kinsky were 
married before the latter returned to St. 
Petersburg, now fully restored to the favor 
of the Czar. 
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Author of ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,’’ ** Black Rock,’”’ Ete. 


CHAPTER XV. 








AAA aELLO. old man, there’s a 
foe of ae letter for you in my rooms. 
y fh ‘Thought you'd be in to- 
day, so took care of it for 
you.’’ Father Mike drew 
near Shock’s buckboard 
and greeted him cordially. ‘* By Jove! 
what’s the matter with you? What have 
you been doing to yourself ?’’ he exclaimed, 
looking keenly into Shock’s face. 

‘‘T am rather seedy,’’ said Shock. 
‘« Played out, indeed.”’ 

And Shock went on to tell of his attempt 
to carry out his pledge to the Old Pros- 
pector. He and Perault, after two weeks’ 
hard search, had found a place where the 
lost valley had been, but a landslide had 
changed it into a plain, and the Lost 
River Mine was lost indeed forever. 
What Shock did not think it necessary to 
say, but which Father Mike found out later 
on, was that Crawley, following the two 
men to discover the Old Prospector’s mine, 
had destroyed most of their provisions left 
in a cache on the trail, thereby bringing 
them to the verge of starvation on their 
homeward trip. ‘The two men had been 
found wandering, dazed from hunger and 
hardship, by Ike, who brought them home. 
A committee of the neighboring ranchmen 
thereupon tried Crawley and condemned 
him to be driven from the country. 

‘‘There’s your letter,’’ said Father 
Mike, when Shock had ended his story. 
** You read it while I make tea.’’ 

The letter was, as Father Mike had said, 
a fat one. It was from his Convener, and 
ran thus:— 











*«“My DEAR Mr. MACGREGOR :— 
‘« The enclosed letter from the Superintend- 
ent will explain itself. You are instructed to 


withdraw forthwith your services from the 
Fort. I know you will be disappointed. 
This is the sort of thing that makes our work 
in the West depressing: not big blizzards nor 
small grants, but failure on the part of Eastern 
men to understand our needs and to appreci- 
ate the tremendous importance of these years 
tothe West. Never mind, our day will come. 
I regret greatly that the Committee should 
have been influenced by the petition enclosed. 
Do not let this worry you. The Superintend- 
ent’s P. S. is due to some misunderstanding. 
I have written him on this matter. We know 
some of your difficulties and we have every 
confidence in you,"’ etc., etc. 


From the Superintendent’s letter the 
Convener had enclosed the following ex- 
tracts:— 


‘It has been decided to withdraw our serv- 
ices from the Fort. I had astiff fight in the 
Committee, but failed; they were all against 
me. Dr. Macfarren especially so—had pri- 
vate information (from his brother, I suppose); 
presented a petition, which find enclosed; 
protested against the waste of funds, etc., etc. 
This precious petition, by the way, seemed to 
influence the Committee greatly. 1 need mt 
tell you it failed to influence me, unless in- 
deed as an evidence of the need of our serv- 
ices in that place. You and I have seen this 
sort of thing before in the West. Young 
Lloyd, of the Park Church, too, was eloquent 
in opposing—the old story, funds overlapping, 
denominational rivalry. Meantime the Con- 
vener sits on the chest, and the rest of the 
Committee seem to feel that their chief duty 
lies in cutting down expenses and that their 
highest possible achievement is their meeting 
the Assembly without a deficit. 

‘*P. S.—Dr. Macfarren hinted a good deal 
at want of tact on the part of our Missionary, 
and young Lloyd, who knows Macgregor, 
seemed to consider this quite possible. Our 
Missionary must not antagonize men unneces- 
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sarily. Send him this letter if you think 
well. I always like to deal frankly with our 
men.”’ 

As Shock read the letters and glanced 
at the petition his look of weariness passed 
away and the old scrimage smile came back 
to his face. ‘* Read that,’’ he said, hand- 
ing the letters to Father Mike, who read 
them in silence. 

‘¢ Withdraw!’’ he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment when he had finished. ‘‘ And why?” 

‘*Oh! don’t you see, ‘funds overlap- 
ping, denominational rivalry’ ?’’ 

‘« ¢Overlapping, rivalry,’ rot! You can- 
not do my work here and I cannot do 
yours. I say, this petition would be rich 
if it were not so damnable,’’ added 
Father Mike, glancing at the document. 
«« «Whereas, the town is amply supplied 
with church services, there is no desire for 
services by the Presbyterians’—or by any 
others, for that matter,’’ interjected Father 
Mike. ‘‘ Let us see who signs this blessed 
paper? Macfarren. He’s a_ beautiful 
churchman. Inspector Haynes. What’s 
he got to do with it? Frank, Smith, Cro- 
zier! Why, the thing is a farce! Not a 
man of them ever goes to church. 
‘Whereas, the Presbyterians are quite un- 
able to assume any financial obligation in 
support of a minister.’ Why, the whole out- 
fit doesn’t contribute adollar amonth. Isn’t 
it preposterous ? A beastly humbug! Who 
is this young whipper-snapper, Lloyd ?’’ 
Father Mike’s tone was full of contempt. 

Shock winced. His friend had touched 
the only place left raw by the letter. ‘‘He 
is a college friend of mine,’’ he answered 
quickly. ‘*A fine fellow and a great 
preacher.’”’ 

‘*Qh!’”’ replied Father Mike dryly. ‘I 
beg pardon. Well, what will you do ?’’ 

‘‘T shall withdraw. I have been rather 
a failure, I guess. Let’s talk no more 
about it.’’ 

‘All right, old chap,’’ said Father 
Mike. ‘‘Come along to tea. I wish to 
Heaven there were more failures like you 
in the country.’’ 


Shock’s last service at the Fort marked 
his emancipation as a preacher of the Gos- 
pel. Ike and the Kid had ridden in, and 
far back in the dim darkness of a corner 
sat the doctor. As Shock’s words began to 
flow he became conscious of a new 





strength, of a new freedom, and the joy of 
his new strength and freedom swept him 
along on a full tide of burning speech. His 
theme was the story of the leprous man 
who dared to come to the Great Healer in 
all the hideousness of his disease and who 
was straightway cleansed. 

He enlarged upon the story tor some 
time and then paused a moment, and con- 
tinued in a voice humble and remorse- 
ful:— 

‘**T have failed. I thought in my pride 
and my folly that I could help you, but I 
have failed. We have failed together, men. 
What then is before us ?”’ 

His voice took a deeper tone, his man- 
ner was earnestly respectful and ~tenderly 
sympathetic, as he set before them the 
Divine Man, so quick to sympathize, so 
ready and so powerful to help. 

‘*He is the same to-night, men! Ap- 
peal to Him and He will respond as He 
did to this poor leprous man. 

** Does any man here think his father or 
mother has forgotten him or does not care 
what happens to him ?”’ 

Shock was thinking of his own dear old 
mother, separated from him by so many 
leagues of empty prairie, but so near to him 
in love and sympathy. 

‘* Does any man think so?’’ he repeated, 
‘¢and do you think your Father in Heaven 
does not care? Oh! do not think so.’’ 
His voice rose in a cry of entreaty. The 
effect was tremendous. 

Shock’s farewell was as abrupt as his be- 
ginning. Ina single sentence he informed 
them that the services would be discon- 
tinued at this end of the field. He wished 
he could have served them better; he knew 
he had failed; he asked their forgiveness 
as he had already asked it of his God; but, 
though he had failed, he commended them 
to Him who had never failed any man ap- 
pealing to Him for help. 

There was no hymn, but in a simple, 
short prayer the service was closed, and 
before the congregation had recovered from 
their amazement Shock had passed out 
through the back door. 

Then, above the hum of conversation, 
General Brady’s voice was heard:— 

‘¢Gentlemen, it is my opinion that we 
have lost a great man to-night, a fearless 
man and a Christian gentleman.’’ 

‘« That’s my entire prognostication, Gen- 
eral,’’ said Ike with great emphasis. 
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Meantime Shock had gone searching 
through the hotels for the doctor, whom 
he had seen slipping out before the closing 
prayer. He found him with Macfarren, 
drinking, and brought him away repentant 
and ashamed. 

For half an hour they walked the streets 
and then turned into Father Mike’s quar- 
ters. 

‘Father Mike,’’ said Shock, opening 
the door, ‘‘ we want coffee, and I’m hun- 
grier than I’ve been for three days.’’ 

‘«“Come in,’’ said Father Mike, with a 
keen glance at the doctor, ‘‘come in, 
brother mine. You’ve earned your grub 
this day.’’ 


CHAPTER XVI 
‘STAY AT YOUR POST LAD” 


Relieved from his station at the Fort, 
Shock was able to devote himself entirely 
to the western part of his field, which em- 
braced the Loon Lake district and extended 
twenty-five miles up to the Pass, and he 
threw himself with redoubled energy into 
his work of exploration and organization. 

‘¢ A hospital is what they need up here, 
doctor!’’ he exclaimed one day after they 
had made a tour through the shacks and 
bunks where men sick and injured lay in 
their uncared for misery. ‘‘A hospital 
is what they want, and some kind of a 
homelike place where they can meet 
together. And by God’s help, we'll get 
this, too, when our hands are somewhat 
free.’’ 

In Shock’s long, lonely trips, he came 
in touch with every human being for miles 
around and they learned to know him and 
he them. They came to rely upon his 
judgment as a man of affairs, to trust him 
for his true, human heart and to regard 
him with reverence as one touched with a 
spirit unlike that of the world with which 
they were familiar—a spirit of generous 
sympathy with them in all their multitudi- 
nous trials and difficulties, a spirit that 
made him think nothing of himself and 
much of them. He planned the erection 
of a building that would serve for church, 
manse, club house, school room, and 
library, and would thus become a spot 
around which the life of the community 
might gather in a clean and wholesome 
atmosphere. The entire country volun- 
teered to help him with supplies and labor 
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and at length a two-story building was 
completed. The downstairs room was a 
library and club-room open to the public, 
but upstairs were four rooms, one of which, 
and the best, Shock intended for his 
mother. When everything was in readi- 
ness for the opening, the preparations for 
that great event were placed in the hands 
of a committee, of which the Kid was 
chairman. 

At length the great day came, and with 
it the gathering of the people from all parts 
far and near. There had never been such 
a gathering at Loon Lake within the mem- 
ory of the oldest timer. 

After the entertainment had well begun 
a stranger appeared at the door asking for 
the minister. 

‘*T guess it’s pretty important,’’ the 
stranger said. ‘‘It’s atelegram. In fact, 
it’s bad news, so Mr. McIntyre of Big 
River said.’’ 

In afew moments the Kid appeared and, 
taking the telegram from Ike, read it. 

‘‘The Lord help us!’ he exclaimed as 
he read the wire. He took Ike to one side 
away from the crowd and read him the 
words: ‘**Your mother seriously ill. 
Doctors hold out no hope of recovery. 
Signed, Brown.’ ’’ 

‘*His mother! Say, boss, what'll we 
do? He thinks a mighty lot of his mother. 
I’ve heerd him talk. This will 
kill him, I guess.’’ 

Just then Shock came running out in 
high spirits, elated with the success of the 
evening. ‘* Hello, old boy!’’ he cried to 
the Kid. ‘‘It’s great, isn’t it? You’re 
a great concert conductor!’’ 

The Kid took him by the arm and led 
himaway in silence toward the Old Pros- 
pector’s shack, which stood near by. * 

‘What's the matter, Stanton; anything 
gone wrong?”’ Still the Kid made no re- 
ply; but, walking to the door of the shack, 
opened it, and went in and lit the lamp. 
‘< Sit down,’’ he said, pushing Shock into 
achair. ‘‘I have something to tell you. 
There’s—there’s bad news, I’m afraid. 
I’ll wait outside.’’ He put the telegram 
down, went hastily out, and closed the 
door, leaving Shock to face the blow where 
no eye could see. 

It seemed an hour to the Kid before 
Ike came up with the Swallow and Slipper 
saddled and ready for a journey. 

Ike went toward the closed door, opened 
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it softly, and went in. He found Shock 
sitting at the table gazing vacantly at the 
telegram in his hand as if trying to take in 
its meaning. He looked up at Ike as he 
entered and, handing him the telegram, 
said :— 

‘«It’s my mother, Ike. Do you remem- 
ber my mother ?’’ 

‘* Ves, I know,’’ replied Ike, approach- 
ing him timidly and laying a hand awk- 
wardly on his shoulder. ‘‘I don’t want 
to presume,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but I was 
wonderin’ if there was anyone who could 
help you to stand it ?”’ 

‘¢ There is, there is One, there is.’’ 

‘« That’s all right, then,’’ said Ike, as if 
an important matter had been settled. 
‘« The horses are ready.’’ 

‘*The horses ?’’ said Shock, with a 
puzzled air. 

**Yes; thought you’d want to ride to 
town to send a wire or somethin’.’’ 

‘¢Of course I do, thank you. I'll go to 
her at once. What a fool I am!’ He 
rose hastily as he spoke, changed his coat, 
and getting his hat and riding gloves came 
out to where the Kid stood with the 
horses. 

‘‘Why, it’s the Swallow and Slipper!’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Boys, this is good of you.’’ 

‘‘[’m going along with you,’’ said Ike 
shortly, as he mounted the Swallow. 

‘« Good-by, Kiddie,’’ said Shock affec- 
tionately, holding out his hand to the Kid. 
‘*T cannot say much just now, but I ap- 
preciate this kindness, my boy.” 

‘*Don’t, don’t!’ said the Kid, in a 
husky whisper. ‘‘I wish to Heaven I 
could help you. Good-by.” 

‘* Good-by,’’ said Shock, taking up the 
reins. ‘‘Oh! I say, Kid, don’t tell any- 
one to-night. Keep the thing going; it 
would be a pity to spoil their fun, you 
know. You can do this for me, can’t 
you ?”’ 

‘I can try,’ 
teeth together. 

For thirteen hours the horses kept up 
their long swinging gait until they had 
covered the hundred miles to the Mc- 
Intyre house. 

The MclIntyres were expecting them. 
There is no speech like heart-speech, and 
during the hour in the Big River manse to 
Shock’s heart there came—how he could 
not have told—the inarticulate message of 
sympathy that healed and comforted, so 


’ 


said the Kid, setting his 





that he drove away, rested and refreshed, 
as with sleep. 

Two hours later they drew up in front 
of Bill Lee’s at Spruce Creek. 

Bill’s welcome of Shock was almost effu- 
sive in its heartiness, but Ike cut him 
short. 

**T say, Bill,’’ he called out, walking to 
the stable ; ‘‘ got any oats in here ?’’ 

**Oh, a few. I keep some for thorough- 
breds, you know.’’ And he walked after 
Ike into the stable. 

Ike began talking rapidly, and in a low 
tone. As Bill listened he became unusually 
excited. ‘*Eh! What! No. Say, that’s 
bad, too blank bad! His mother, eh? 
My team? Certainly.. There they-are, fit 
for a good dozen an hour. Put ’em right 
*" 

In ten minutes Bill’s team, the pride of 
his heart, were hitched to the buckboard. 
The performance of Bill’s bony, shaggy 
team, more than justified their owner’s 
pride in them. In less than two hours 
Shock stood at the door of his Convener’s 
house, his mind bewildered, his senses 
numbed from the terrible strain through 
which he had passed. 

‘*Come in, my dear fellow,’’ said the 
Convener, who had evidently been expect- 
ing him, ‘‘ come right in.’’ 

But Shock stood at the door. ‘Is there 
any word?” he enquired, with a voice 
void of all emotion. 

‘* Nothing further.’’ 

‘When does the train go? ”’ 

‘¢The train? Oh, at two in the morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘* How long does it take ?”’ 

‘* Five days.’’ 

‘Five days !’’ echoed Shock, in a voice 
of despair. 

‘* You might wire a message in the mean- 
time,’’ said the Convener, kindly. ‘*We 
will go down to the telegraph office after 
you have had a rest and a cup of tea.’’ 

‘No, no,’’ said Shock, turning eagerly 
from the door. “I am all right ; cannot 
we go now?”’ 

At the telegraph office a number of men 
stood laughing and talking. Shock drew a 
blank sheet toward him, and set himself to 
compose his wire. Again and again he 
made the attempt, but at length he put 
down the pen and looked around piteously 
at his friend. ‘‘I cannot say it !’’ he ex- 


claimed in a hurried whisper. 
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‘*Come outside a minute,” said the 
Convener, taking his arm. ‘* Now tell me 
what you want to say, and perhaps I can 
help you.” 

‘“‘Oh!’’ cried Shock, wreathing his 
great fingers in his agony. ‘‘I want to 
say—good-by,—No, no, not that! I want 
to tell her—give her my love, and say I 
want tosee her. She will be wanting me.’’ 
His breath began to come in great heaving 
sobs. 

‘* Let me try,’’ said his friend. ‘‘ You 
stay out here.” 

After some moments the Convener re- 
turned and handed Shock a paper on 
which he had written: ‘‘God keep you, 
mother dear. My heart’s love to you. 
Shall I come ?”’ 

‘¢ Will that do?’’ he asked. 

‘© Yes, yes ; thank you. That is good.’’ 

Late at night the Convener went down 
again to the telegraph office. 

‘¢Yes,’’ replied the clerk, in answer to 
his enquiry, ‘‘there’s a wire for Mr. Mac- 
gregor, just come in. Bad news, too, I 


” 





guess. 
The Convener took the message and 
read :— 


‘« Your mother passed away in perfect peace 
this evening. Your message brought her great 
joy. Shewished me to send this reply : ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. Stay 
at your post, lad, till He galls.’ 

‘¢ HELEN.”’ 

‘¢ «Stay at your post till he calls,’ ’’ read 
the Convener again. ‘* A great soul, that. 
That word will do him good.’’ 

He was right. He found Shock waiting 
for him, calm, expectant, and ready to 
bear whatever life might bring, nor did his 
face change as he read the wire over and 
over again. He only said: ‘*God is 
very good tous. She went away in peace, 
and she got my wire and I hers.’’ 

There was no sign of grief in his face, 
but a great peace seemed to have settled 
upon him. 

There was no demonstration of sympathy 
on the part of his people when Shock re- 
turned to his work. One by one they 
came up after the evening service to shake 
hands with him, and then to leave him 
alone. But that night, when all had gone 
except Ike, who was hovering about down- 
stairs within call of Shock,—who was sitting 
up-stairs alone in the room which, in the 


459 
fulness of his joy, he had set apart for his 
mother,—a voice was heard, asking cau- 
tiously :-— 

‘‘ Is he in?’”’ 

*‘Oh! It’s you, is it?’’ said Ike. 
‘Well, come in. Yes, come right up- 
stairs.’’ And Carroll came heavily up the 
stairs with Patsy in his arms. 

‘Why, Carroll, this is awfully good of 


09 


you !’’ exclaimed Shock, going to meet him. , 


‘‘Tt’s the little lad,’’ said Carroll. 
‘‘Tt’s Patsy ; he’s breakin’ the heart av 
him, an’ he wants to see you, and, your 
riverince, it’s meself—I want to—’’ ‘The 
voice broke down completely. 

‘¢Come in, come in!” cried Shock, his 
tears flowing fast. ‘‘ Come, Patsy, do you 
want to see me? Come on, old chap, I 
want you, too.’’ He took the little cripple 
in his arms and held him tight, while his 
tears fell upon Patsy’s face and hands. 

‘‘Is it for your mother?’’ whispered 
Patsy, in an awestruck tone. 

‘*Yes, yes, Patsy dear,’’ said Shock, 
who was fast losing control of himself, the 
long pent-up grief breaking through all 
barriers of self-control. ‘‘She’s gone from 
me, Patsy lad.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said the little boy, lifting up his 


beautiful face in wonder. ‘‘ Sure, isn’t she 
wid Jesus Himself and the blessed angels ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, Patsy, my boy! she is, and 
it’s not right to grieve too much, but I 
cannot help it,’’ said Shock, regaining con- 


trol of himself. ‘‘But I am glad you came 
in to tell me, and we’ll all try to be good 


men, so that some day we’ll all go there, 
too.’’ 

That night was the beginning of better 
things for the big Irishman. ‘The revenge 
he had cherished for so many months passed 
out of his heart, and among his closést 


friends and his warmest companions, Shock 
could count, from that time forth, Tim 
Carroll. 2. 


XVII 
BETTY S LAST WORDS 


In the midst of Shock’s depression and 
bewilderment after his mother’s death, Ike 
brought him a letter which had lain two 
weeks at the Fort, and whose date was now 
some four weeks old. It was from Brown, 
and ran thus :-— 


‘¢My DEAR OLD CHAP -— 
«I do not know how to begin this letter. The 
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terribly sudden and awful calamity that has 
overtaken us has paralysed my mind, and I 
can hardly think straight. One thing that 
stands out before me, wiping out almost every 
other thought, is that our dear Betty is no more. 

‘*You know Mrs. Fairbanks has been op- 
posed all along to the Don's attentions to 
Betty, and has tried her best to block him. 
She somehow got wind of the kind of life that 
Don lived in this city years ago. Poor chap, 
he had his black spots, sure enough. She 
furthermore got Lloyd, somehow, to corrobo- 
rate her facts. Just how much he looked up 
for her, I don’t know, but I tell you, I have 
quit Lloyd. He isa blanked cad. 

‘«One evening, as the Don was saying good 
night, Mrs. Fairbanks spoke up and said, in 
that haughty way of her’s, ‘Mr. Balfour, the 
time has come when we must say good-by, 
and I must ask you to discontinue your visits 
to this house, and your intimacy with my 
daughter.’ 

‘«Well,—there was a scene. The Don 
could not deny it all, and when Betty saw he 
could not, she too told him never to come to 
her again. 

‘« Next day I tried to see Betty, but it was no 
use, she would see noone. And soon after I 
heard she was ill, typhoid fever. 

‘« After the delirium passed, Betty asked for 
me. She beckoned me to her, and when I 
bent over her she whispered : ‘Find the Don 
and bring him.’ 

‘‘There was no one in the room but the 
nurse and the doctor when he entered. She was 
expecting us, and as we entered she opened 
her eyes and asked, ‘Is he here?’ The nurse 
beckoned him to approach, and the Don came 
and knelt at her bed. He was very steady 
and quiet. She put out her hand and drew 
him toward her. She was the calmest of us 
all. ‘I want you to forgive me, Don,’ she 
said, and her voice was wonderfully clear. ‘I 
want you to forgive me, Don,’ she said again, 
‘I thought I was better than God.’ The poor 
fellow could only keep kissing her fingers. 
‘My lips, Don, my lips,’ and the Don kissed 
her on the lips twice, murmuring in a broken 
voice, ‘ My darling, my love, my love.’ 

‘«Then she looked up and smiled that old 
smile of hers,—you remember, so bright and 
so merry? By Jove, it broke me all up. And 
she said: ‘ Now we are all right, aren’t we?’ 
The doctor came and touched the Don. ‘No, 
doctor,’ she said, ‘I am quite quiet. See, I 
am going to sleep. I want you to stay there, 
Don. Good-night.’ 

‘‘That was her last word, Shock. Just think 
of it,—Betty’s last word. I cannot realize it 
at all. 

‘(I have not seen the Don since, but Hooper 
tells me he said he was going out to you. I 
hope to Heaven he will not go bad. 1 don’t 





think he will. Of course, he feels very bitterly 
about Lloyd and Mrs. Fairbanks. 

‘* Now, that is all of my story. It makes a 
great difference to all our set here, but I will 
tell you what I have told no living soul, and 
that is, that the world will never be the same to 
me again. I am not much given to sentiment, 
as you know, and nobody ever suspected it. | 
do not think she did, herself. But I loved 
that little girl better than my life, and I would 
have given my soul for her, any day. 

‘« Your friend as ever, 
‘*« BROWN.” 


Brown’s letter did for Shock what noth- 
ing else could have done: it turned his 
mind away from himself and his sorrow. 

In another week two other letters came, 
each profoundly affecting Shock and his 
life. One was from Helen, giving a full 
account of his mother’s illness and death, 
telling how beautifully the Superintendent 
had taken part in the funeral service, and 
preserving for her son those last precious 
messages of love and gratitude, of faith 
and hope, which become the immortal 
treasures of the bereaved heart. 

From Helen’s letter Shock turned to 
Mrs. Fairbanks’ and read :— 


‘*My DEAR Mr. MACGREGOR :— 

‘We all deeply sympathize with you in 
your great loss, as I know you will with us in 
our grief. We can hardly speak of it yet. It is 
so new and so terribly sudden that we have 
not been able fully to realize it. 

‘‘Helen, I am glad to say, is beginning to 
take an interest in the church and its work, 
and as time goes on, I think her interest will 
grow. I should be glad indeed, that it should 
be so, for our relations with Mr. Lloyd are 
very close ; and, in fact, I may tell you what 
is yet a secret, that he has intimated to me his 
desire to make Helen his wife. Helen is 
very favorably disposed to him, and all our 
circle of friends would rejoice in this as an 
ideal marriage. Mr. Lloyd belongs to her own 
set in society, is a gentleman of culture and 
high character, and in every way suitable. 

«« There is one thing, however, about which 
Helen is sensitive. She cannot rid herself of 
a feeling that she is in a manner bound to you 
on account of her foolish and impetuous 
words, uttered under the excitement of your 
departure ; but I am sure you would never 
think of holding her because of those words, 
uttered in a moment of great feeling, and I 
also feel sure that you would not in any way 
interfere with her happiness, or do anything 
that would hinder the consummation of a 
marriage so eminently suitable in every way. 

‘‘Now, my dear Mr. Macgregor, in your an- 
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swer, I think that a few words of assurance to 
Helen on the points I have suggested would 
be greatly appreciated, and would do much to 
remove difficulties that now stand in the way 
of her happiness and mine. 
‘* Yours very sincerely, 
‘«E, FAIRBANKS.” 


It was then that Shock drank to the 
dregs his full cup of bitter sorrow. The 
contrasts suggested by Mrs. Fairbanks’ 
letter stood out vividly before him. He 
thought of Helen’s beautiful home, where 
she was surrounded with all the luxuries of 
a cultured life; he thought of her circle 
of friends, of the life work which, as 
Lloyd’s wife, she would be permitted to 
take up ; he thought, too, of her mother’s 
claim upon her. 

His letter to Mrs. Fairbanks was brief 
and clear — 

‘¢T thank you for your sympathy,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘and I grieve with you in your great 
sorrow. 

‘‘In regard to what you write concerning 
Miss Helen, you have made yourself perfectly 
clear, and I wish to repeat now what I said on 
the morning of my leaving home: that Miss 
Helen is to consider herself in no sense bound 
to me. She is perfectly free, as free as if she 
had not spoken. I fully realize the possibil- 
ity of mistaking one’s feelings under the stress 
of such emotional excitement. At the same 
time, truth demands that I should say that 
my feelings toward her have not changed, nor 
will they ever change ; and, while I cannot 
ask her to share a life such as mine, I shall 
never cease to love her.’’ 


In Shock’s preaching, and in his visita- 
tion of his people, a new spirit made itself 
felt. There was no less energy, but there 
was an added sweetness, and a deeper 
sympathy. He had entered upon the way 
of the Cross, and the bruising of his heart 
distilled all its tenderness in word and 
deed. His preaching was marked by a new 
power, a new intensity ; and when, after 
evening service, they gathered about the 
organ to spend an hour in singing their 
favorite hymns, then most of all they were 
conscious of the change in him. 

One day when Ike’s business took him 
to the Fort, the stage brought a stranger 
asking the way to Mr. Macgregor’s house, 
and immediately Ike undertook to convey 
him thither. It was the Don. 

Shock’s shout of welcome did Ike good, 
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but the meeting between the two men no 
one saw. After the first warm greeting 
Shock began to be aware of a great change 
in his friend. He was as a man whose 
heart had been chilled to the core, cold, 
hard, irresponsive. 

‘* We will have to get him to work,’’ he 
said to the doctor, to whom he had con- 
fided the Don’s history in part, not omit- 
ting the great grief that had fallen upon 
him. ‘‘ You know we ought to get that 
hospital going in the Pass. Let us talk it 
over with him.”’ 

And this, hard as it seems, was finally 
accomplished and the hospital under the 
Don’s care and with the Doctor’s help, 
did wonders for the Pass. The Don found 
the work he needed there, and after man, 
failures and mistakes, won back at last the 
self-respect and the love for life and work 
he had so nearly lost. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE REGIONS BEYOND 


The announcement to Shock through 
his Convener, that the Superintendent pur- 
posed making hima visit in the spring, filled 
him with more or less anxiety. He re- 
membered only too well his failure at the 
Fort; he thought of that postscript in the 
Superintendent’s letterto his Convener; he 
knew that even in Loon Lake and in the 
Pass his church organization was not any- 
thing to boast of; and altogether he con- 
sidered that the results he had to show for 
his year’s labor were few and meager. 

The winter had been long and severe. 
In the Pass there had been a great deal of 
sickness, both among the miners and 
among the lumbermen. ° 

The doctor was kept busy by an epi- 
demic of diphtheric croup that had broken 
out among the children of the Lotn Lake 
district, and began once more to take pride 
in his work, and to regain his self-respect 
and self-control. He took especial pride 
and joy in the work of the Don at the Pass, 
and did all he could to make the hospital 
and the club room accomplish all the good 
that Shock had hoped for them. 

Owing to miscarriage in arrangements, 
when the Superintendent arrived at the 
Fort he was surprised to find no one to 
meet him. 

He inquired for Mr. Macfarren, and 
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found him in Simmons’ store, redolent of 
bad tobacco and worse whiskey, but quite 
master of his mental and physical powers. 
The Superintendent had business with Mr. 
Macfarren, and proceeded forthwith to 
transact it. 

After his first salutation he began: 
‘*When I saw you last, Mr. Macfarren, 
you professed yourself keenly desirous of 
having services established by our church 
here.’”’ 

‘emes,”” 

‘¢ Why this sudden change, represented 
by your letter to the Committee, and the 
petition, which I judge was promoted by 
yourself? I placed aman here, with every 
expectation of success. How can you ex- 
plain this change in you and in the people 
you represent ?”’ 

‘¢Well, the truth is, Doctor,’’ said 
Macfarren, considerably nettled at the 
Superintendent’s manner, ‘‘the people 
consider that they were not well treated in 
the supply you sent them.”’ 

‘¢Ah! Now we have it. Well, is Mr. 
Macgregor not a good preacher ?”’ 

‘*No, he is not. He is not such a 
preacher as many of us have been accus- 
tomed to.”’ 

‘* By the way, Mr. Macfarren what do 
your people pay toward this man’s salary ? 
Five hundred? ‘Three hundred? We 
only asked you two hundred, and this you 
found difficult. And yet you expect atwo- 
thousand dollar preacher.’’ 

‘‘Well, his preaching was not his only 
fault,’’ said Macfarren. ‘‘ He was totally 
unsuited to our people. He was a man of 
no breeding, no manners, and in this town 
we need a man—’’ 

‘Wait a moment, Mr. Macfarren. You 
can put up with his preaching ?’’ 

*“Fos,** 

‘‘Was his character good ??’ 

‘*Oh, certainly.’’ 

‘« Then I understand you to say that as 
a preacher he was passable, as a pastor and 
as a man all that could be desired ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly. But he was—well, 
if you have met him you must know what 
I mean. In short, he was uncouth and 


boorish in his manners.’’ 

The Superintendent drew himself up, 
and his voice began to burr in a way that 
his friends would have recognized as 
dangerous. 

‘*Boorish, Mr. Macfarren? Let me 





tell you, sir, that he is a Highland gentle- 
man, the son of a gentleman and boorish- 
ness is impossible to him.’’ 

‘¢ Well, that may be too strong, Doctor, 
but you do not understand our society 
here. We have a large number of people 
of good family from the old country and 
from the East, and in order to reach them 
we require a man who has moved in good 
society.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’? said the Superintendent, 
‘¢ Jesus Christ would not have suited your 
society here, for He was a man of very 
humble birth, and moved in very low cir- 
cles.’’ And without further word he 
turned from Macfarren to greet Father 
Mike, who had entered the store 

‘* Doctor,’’ said Father Mike, ‘‘ I want 
to ask you, if I may without impertinence, 
why did you do so great an injury to our 
community as to remove your missionary 
from us?’’ 

‘* Ah, you consider that a loss, Father 
Mike ?”’ 

‘* Undoubtedly, sir. 
ous loss. 


A great and seri- 
He was a high type of a man. 
I will quote as expressing my opinions, 
the words of a gentleman whose judgment 
would, I suppose, be considered in this 
community as final on all such matters— 
General Brady, sir. I think you know 
him. This is what I heard him say. ‘He 
is an able preacher and a Christian gentle- 
man,’ ’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir. Thank you, sir,” 
said the Superintendent. ‘I thank you 
for your warm appreciation of one whom, 
after short acquaintance, I regarded as you 
do.’’ 

It was Father Mike who drove the 
Superintendent to Loon Lake next day, 
only to find Shock away from home. 

‘* We will inquire at the stopping-place,’’ 
said Father Mike. 

‘«Let us see,’’ said the Superintendent, 
who never forgot a name or a face, ‘‘ does 
Carroll keep that still? He did five years 
ago.’’ 

‘¢VYes, and here he is,’’ said Father 
Mike. ‘‘ Hello, Carroll. Can you tell 
me where your minister is ?’’ 

‘* Be jabers, it’s a search warrant you’ ll 
need for him, I’m thinkin’. Ask Perault 
there. Perault, do you know where the 
preacher 1s?”’ 

‘Oui. He’s go ’way for prospect, 
sure.’’ 
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‘¢ Prospecting ?’’ inquired Father Mike. 

‘*Qui,’’ grinned Perault, ‘‘ dat’s heem, 
one prospector. Every day, every day 
he’s pass on de trail, over de hill, down de 
coulee, all overe.’’ 

‘¢He does, eh?’’ said Father Mike, 
delighted at the description of his friend. 
‘¢ What 1s he after? Coal ?”’ 

‘¢ Coal!’ echoed Perault with contempt. 
‘* Not moche. He’s go for find de peep’. 
He’s dig ‘em up on de church, by gar.’’ 

‘“ You see, Doctor,’’ said Father Mike, 
‘no one has any chance here with your 
fellow. There’s Carroll, now, and Perault, 
they are properly Roman Catholic, but now 
they are good Presbyterians.”’ 

‘*Bon, for sure. Eh, Carroll, mon gar- 
gon ?’’ 

‘* Bedad, an’ it’s thrue for ye,’’ said 
Carroll. 

It was no small tribute to Shock’s influ- 
ence that the ancient feud between. these 
two had been laid to rest. 

‘Well, do you know when he will be 
home ?”’ asked Father Mike. 

‘‘T go for fin’ out,’’ said Perault, run- 
ning into his house. and returning almost 
immediately. ‘* To-morrow for sure, 
Mebbe to-night. ’”’ 

That afternoon and evening the Super- 
intendent spent listening in the pauses of 
his letter writing to the praises of the mis- 
sionary, and to a description, with all pos- 
sible elaboration and ornament, of the 
saving of little Patsy’s life, in which even 
the doctor’s skill played a very subordi- 
nate part. 

Late at night Shock returned bringing 
the doctor with him, both weary and spent 
with the long, hard day’s work. From 
Perault, who was watching for his return, 
he heard of the arrival of the Superin- 
tendent. 

‘¢Tell Josie and Marion,’’ he said to 
Perault, ‘‘to get my room ready,’’ and, 
weary as he was, he went to greet his chief. 
- He found him, as men were accustomed 
to find him, busy with his correspondence. 
The Superintendent rose up eagerly to 
meet his missionary. 

‘* How do you do, sir, how do you do? 
I am very glad to see you,”’ and he grip- 
ped Shock’s hand with a downward pull 
that almost threw him off his balance. 

‘¢T wish to assure you,’’ said the Super- 
intendent, when the greetings were over, 
‘«T wish to assure you,’’ and his voice took 


its deepest tone, ‘‘ of my sincere sympathy 
with you in your great loss. It was my 
privilege to be present at your mother’s 
funeral, and to say a fewwords. You have 
a great and noble heritage in your mother’s 
memory. She was beautiful in her life, 
and she was beautiful in death.’’ 

Poor Shock! The unexpected tender 
reference to his mother, the brotherly 
touch, and the vision that he had from the 
Superintendent’s words of his mother, 
beautiful in death, were more than he could 
bear. His emotions overwhelmed him. 

‘¢T suppose,’’? continued the Superin- 
tendent, giving him time to recover him- 
self, ‘*my last letter failed to reach you. 
I had expected to be here two weeks later, 
but I wrote changing my arrangements so 
as to arrive here to-day.’’ 

‘“No, sir,” said Shock, ‘‘no letter 
making any change reached me. I am 
very sorry indeed not to have met you, and 
I hope you were not much inconveni- 
enced.,’’ 

‘*Not at all, sir, not at all. Indeed, I 
was very glad to have the opportunity of 
spending a little time at the Fort, and 
meeting some of your friends. By the 
way, I met a friend of yours on my jour- 
ney down, who wished to be remembered 
to you, Bill Lee, of Spruce Creek. You 
remember him ?’’ 

‘¢ Oh, perfectly. sill is a fine fellow,’’ 
said Shock enthusiastically. 

‘¢ Yes, Bill has his points. He has quit 
whiskey selling, he said, and he wished that 
you should knowthat. He said you would 
know the reason why.” 

3ut Shock knew of no reason, and he 
only replied: ‘‘ Bill was very kind to me, 
and I am glad to know of the change in 
him. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ continued the Superintendent, 
‘¢and I spent some time at the Fort meet- 
ing with some of the people, but upon in- 
quiries I am more puzzled than ever to find 
a reason for the withdrawal of our services, 
and I am still in the dark about it.’’ 

Shock’s face flushed a deep r« 

‘*T am afraid,’ he said, in a shamed 
and hesitating manner, ‘‘that I was not 
the right man for the place. I[ think I 
rather failed at the Fort.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ continued the Superintendent, 
‘¢ Now that I am here, what do you wish 
me to do?” 

‘¢ First,’’ said Shock, ‘‘ come over to my 
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house. Come tothe manse. Carroll will 
not mind.’’ 
The Superintendent put his papers 


together, and Shock, shouldering his valise 
and coat, led the way to the manse. 

As they entered the big room the Super- 
intendent paused to observe its proportions, 
noted the library shelves full of books, the 
organ in the corner, the pictures adorning 
the walls, and, without much comment, 
passed on upstairs to Shock’s own room. 
But he did not fail to detect a note of pride 
in Shock’s voice as he gave him welcome, 

‘*Come in, come in and sit down. I 
hope you will be comfortable. It is rather 
rough.,”’ 

‘* Rough, sir,’’? exclaimed the Superin- 
tendent. ‘‘It is palatial. Itis truly mag- 
nificent. I was quite unprepared for any- 
thing like this. Now tell me how was this 
accomplished ?”’ 

‘¢Qh,’’ said Shock diffidently, ‘‘ they 
all helped, and here it is.’’ 

‘‘ That is all, eh ?’’ 

And that was all Shock would tell The 
rest of the story, however, the Superin- 
tendent heard from others. 

It was the same at the Pass. There 
stood the hospital equipped, almost free 
from debt, and working in harmony with 
the camps and the miners. ‘There, too, 
was the club room and the library. 

«¢ And how was all this brought about ?’’ 
inquired the Superintendent. 

‘¢Oh, the Don and the doctor took hold, 
and the men all helped.’’ 

The Superintendent said nothing, but 
his eyes were alight with a kindly smile as 
they rested on his big missionary, and he 
took his arm in a very close grip as they 
walked from shack to shack. 

It was from the Don that the Superin- 
tendent learned of all Shock’s work in the 
past, and of all that had been done to 
counteract the terrible evils that were the 
ruin of the lumbermen and miners. 

He put Shock’s friends to their severest 
tests at the meeting held before he left 
Loon Lake. There he told of what was 
still left to be done in the country farther 
on and asked that they lend him Shock for 
six months to carry on the work. 

For some minutes no one made reply. 
Then Ike spoke. 

‘Well, I surmise we got a good deal 
from our Prospector. In fact, what we 
ain’t got from him don’t count much. 
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And I rather opine that we can’t be mean 
about this. It’s a little like pullin’ hair, 
but I reckon we'd better give him up.’’ 

‘* Thank you, sir,’’ said the Superinten- 
dent, who had learned much from Ike 
throughout the day. ‘‘ Your words are the 
best commentary I have ever heard upon 
a saying of our Lord’s that has inspired 
men to all unselfish living, ‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give.’ ’’ 


CHAPTER .XIX 


THE NEW POLICY 

It was still early spring when Shock re- 
ceived a letter from Brown, a letter full of 
perplexity and love and wrath. 

‘‘Something has gone wrong,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘ You have got to come down here 
and straighten it out. I can plainly see 
that Mrs. Fairbanks is at the bottom of it, 
but just what she is at I cannot discover. 
Helen I do not now see much. Lloyd 
seems to have taken possession of the 
whole family. 

It must be confessed that Brown’s letter 
produced little effect upon Shock’s mind. 
The bitterness of his surrender was past, 
so, at least, he thought. He was quite 
certain that it was not Brown’s but the 
Superintendent’s letter that determined 
him to accept appointment as a delegate 
to the General Assembly. 

‘*T have no right to command you in 
this,’’ the Superintendent wrote. ‘I 
wish I had. But I need you, and for the 
sake of the men you and I know, I wish 
you to come down to the Assembly and 
meet the Committee.’’ 

It was undoubtedly the Superintendent’s 
letter, and yet that sudden leap of his 
heart as he read his chief's entreaty startled 
him. 

‘« Nonsense!’’ he said, shutting his jaws 
hard together. ‘* That is all done with.’’ 
And yet he knew that it would be a joy 
almost too great to endure to catch a 
glimpse of the face that still came to him 
night by night in his dreams, to hear her 
voice, and to be near her. 

So Shock came down, and his coming 
brought very different feelings to different 
hearts; to Brown the very news of it brought 
mad, wild delight. 

Shock’s train was late. The Superinten- 
dent had sought Brown out, and adjured 
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him by all things sacred to produce his 
man at the committee meeting at the 
earliest possible moment, and this commis- 
sion Brown had conscientiously fulfilled. 

Toward evening Brown met Helen down 
town, and was escorting her homeward 
when they fell in with Tommy Phillips, a 
reporter for the 7zes. He was evidently 
in a state of considerable excitement. 

‘*T have just had a great experience,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I was down this after- 
noon at your church committee, and I tell 
you I had a circus. There was a big chap 
there from the wild and woolly, and he 
made ’em sit up. Why, you know him I 
guess. He’s that ’ Varsity football chap the 
fellows used to rave about.’’ 


‘Oh, yes, I know,’’ said Brown. 
‘* Macgregor. Shock, we used to call 
him. What was the matter with the com- 


mittee ?’’ 

‘*Oh, there was a big deficit on, and 
they had to go up to your big council— 
conference—what do you call it in your 
pagan outfit? Assembly? Yes, that’s 
it—and take their medicine. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars of a debt. Well, sir, on the 
back of all that didn’t their Grand Mogul 
—archbishop—you know, from the West 
—no, not Macgregor—their chief pusher. 
Superintendent? Yes—come in and put 
an ice pack on them in the shape of anew 
scheme for exploration and extension in 
the Kootenay country, the Lord knows 
where, some place out of sight. Well, the 
war began, some in favor of the scheme, 
some against, but all hopeless in view of 
the present state of finances. Better wait 
a little, and that sort of talk. Then, let’s 
see what happened. Oh, yes. The ques- 
tion of the man came up. Who was the 


man? The Superintendent was ready for 
"em. It was Macgregor of some place. 


Frog Lake? No, Loon Lake. Then the 
opposition thought they had him with a 
half-Nelson. Old Dr. Macfarren jumped 
on to the chief with both feet. His man 
was no good, and a flat failure in his field, no 
tact. 

‘‘Beg your pardon, Miss Fairbanks. 
What did you say ?’’ 

‘Oh, never mind,’’ said Helen. 
on.”’ 

‘*He appealed for corroboration to his 
friend, the chap up at Park Church, you 
know, that sleek, kid-gloved fellow.’’ 

‘* Burns ?’’ asked Brown innocently, de- 
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lighted in the reporter’s description of 
Lloyd and desiring more of it. 

‘*No. You know that orator chap, 
liquid eyes, mellifluous voice, and all the 
rest of it.’’ 

**Oh, Lloyd.” 

‘“Yes. Well, he took the whirl and 
backed up Macfarren. Evidently didn’t 
think much of the Superintendent’s choice. 
Remarked about his being a Highlander, 
a man of visions and that sort of thing.’’ 

‘*What else did he say?’ inquired 
Brown, who was in a particularly happy 
mood, 

**Oh, a lot of stuff, in his most lordly, 
patronizing tone. Macgregor was a very 
good, earnest fellow, but he should judge 
him to be lacking in tact or adaptability, 
fine sensibilities, and that sort of rot. But 


never mind. Didn’t he catch it! Oh, no! 
My Sally Ann! Boiling lard and blue vit- 
riol, and all in the chief’s most sweet- 


scented, lavender style, though all the time 
I could see the danger lights burning 
through his port-holes. I tell you I’ve 
had my diminished moments, but I don’t 
think I was ever reduced to stich a shade 
as the Park Church chap when the Super- 
intendent was through with him. 
him right, too. 

*¢* Mr. Lloyd says he is a Highlander. 
Yes, he is, thank God. Soaml. Heis 
aman of visions. Yes, he has vision be- 
yond the limits of his own congregation and 
of his own native cross-roads, vision for 
what lies beyond the horizon, vision for 
those men in the mountains who are going 


Served 


to the devil.’ A quotation, Miss Fair- 
banks, I assure you. ‘These miners and 
lumbermen, forgotten by all but their 


mothers, and God.’ Say, it was great. If 
I could reproduce it there would be a 
European trip in it. Then he turned on 
Dr. Macfarrem It seems that Macgregor 
somehow had to quit some place in the 
West on the plea that he was not adapta- 
ble, and that sort of thing. ‘Dr. Macfar- 
ren says he was a failure,’ went on the old 
chief, using at least five r’s, ‘ Mr. Lloyd says 
he’s not adaptable, he is lacking in fine 
sensibilities. It is true God did not make 
him with sleek hair’—which, by Jove, was 
true enough—‘ and dainty fingers. Anda 
good thing it was, else our church at Loon 
Lake, built by his own hands, the logs cut, 
shaped and set in place, sir, by his own 


hands, would never have existed. He was 
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a failure at the Fort, we are told. Why? 
I made inquiries concerning that. I was 
told by a gentleman who calls himself a 
Presbyterian—I need not mention his 
name—that he was not suitable to the 


peculiarly select and high-toned society of 


that place. No, sir, our missionary could 
not bow and scrape, he was a failure at 
tennis, he did not shine at card parties,’ 
and here you could smell things sizzling. 
‘He could not smile uponlust. No, thank 
God!’ and the old chap’s voice began to 
quiver and shake. ‘In all this he was a 
failure, and would to God we had more of 
the same kind!’”’ ‘Amen,’ ‘ Thank God,’ 
‘That’s true,’ the men around the table 
cried. I thought I had struck a Methodist 
revival meeting.’’ 

‘What else did he say ?’’ said Brown, 
who could hardly contain himself for sheer 
delight. 

**Well, he went on then to yarn about 
Macgregor’s work—how a church and club- 
house had been built in one place, and a 
hospital, and all that sort of thing, in 
another, and then he told us stories of the 
different chaps who had been apparently 
snatched from the mouth of Hell by 
Macgregor, and were ready to lie down 
and let him walk over them, It was 
great. Macgregor, it seems, was a regu- 
lar fiend for hunting up fellows and 
rooting them out to church, and so they 
dubbed him ‘the Prospector.’ ‘The 
old chief stuck that in, I tell you. And 
then, at the most dramatic moment—that 
old chap knows his business—he brought 
on Macgregor, announcing him as ‘the 
Prospector of Frog Lake, no, Loon Lake.’ 
Well, he was not much to look at. His 
hair was not slick, and his beard looked 
a little like a paint brush, his pants ran 
up on his boots and baggedvat the knees.’’ 

‘*Well, what happened?” inquired 
Brown, anxious to get over this part of the 
description. 

**Well, they began firing questions at 
him hot and fast. He was a little rattled 
for a while, but after a bit he got into his 
stride, put down his map, laid out his 
country and began pouring in his facts till, 
when they let him out, they looked for all 
the world like a lot of men who had been 
struck by a whirlwind, and were trying to 
get back their breath and other belongings.”’ 

‘* Well, what did they do then ?”’ 

**Oh, the thing passed, I guess. I left 


’em and went to look after the man from 
the West.’’ 

Helen walked for some distance in 
silence. 

‘*Has Mr. Macgregor not been home 
yet?”’ 

‘*No. Why ?”’ 

‘*Could you keep him away till about 
eleven to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I suppose I might. He has got 
to get some clothes and get some of the 
wool off him. But why do you ask ?”’ 

‘*Well, I thought I would just run in 
and dust, and put some flowers up, and, 
you know, make it a little more home- 
like.’’ . 

‘*Good!’’ said Brown with an ebullition 
of rapture, which he immediately sup- 
pressed as Helen’s eyes were turned in- 
quiringly upon him. ‘‘ You see,’’ he 
explained hurriedly, ‘‘he has been in the 
West and will need to get a lot of things, 
and that will give you plenty of time. 
There’s my car. Good-by.’’ 

He found Shock waiting in his rooms, 
with a face so grave and so sad that Brown’s 
heart grew sore for him. 

‘¢Come on, old chap, we'll go to grub. 
But first I’m going to groom you a bit. 
We'll take a foot or two off your hair, since 
the football season is over, and I think,’’ 
examining him critically, ‘‘we can spare 
that beard, unless you are very fond of it.’’ 


CHAPTER XX 
THE WAITING GAME 


It was half-past nine next morning be- 
fore they reached Shock’s home. Brown 
took the key out of his pocket, opened the 
door, and allowed Shock to enter, waiting 
outside for a few moments. 

When Brown went in, Shock turned to 
him and said, ‘‘ Is this some more of your 
kindness, Brown? Have you taken this 
care of everything ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Brown, ‘‘ that is not my 
work. Every week since the house was 
closed Helen has come over and kept 
things right.’’ 

Without any reply, Shock passed into 
his mother’s room, leaving Brown alone. 

When half an hour had passed, Brown, 
glancing out of the window, saw Helen 
approaching. 

‘‘Thank goodness !’’ 
‘here she is at last,’’ 


he exclaimed, 
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XUM 


THE PROSPECTOR 


He opened the door for her. 

‘¢Oh, good morning,” 
surprise. 
you.”’ 

‘Yes, I thought | would help,’’ said 
Brown, in a loud voice. ‘* You see, Shock 
was anxious to come, and I thought | 
would come up with him. He is in the 
next room. He will be out in a minute. 
We were coming up last night, but could 
not get away. ‘The Superintendent dropped 
in, and we talked till it was too late.’’ 
Brown kept the stream of his remarks flow- 
ing as if he feared a pause. 

For a moment Helen stood irresolute, 
when the door opened, and Shock, pale, 
but quiet and self-controlled, appeared. 
He had just been face to face for the first 
time with his great grief. Never till that 
moment had he taken in the full meaning 
of the change that had come to his life. 

When he opened the door, the dignity 
of his great grief and of a lofty purpose was 
upon him, and he greeted Helen unembar- 
rassed and with a serene consciousness of 
self-mastery. 

‘*T am glad to see you, Miss Fairbanks,”’ 
he said, taking her hand. ‘‘I am glad 
that we meet here, for it was here, in this 
house, that you gave such loving and ten- 
der care to my dear mother. However 
long I may live, whatever may come to me, 
I shall never forget what you did for her 
through all the year, and at the last.’’ 

His quiet dignity restored to Helen her 
self-possession. 

‘¢T did all I could for her. I was glad 
to do it, because I loved her. But, she 
did more for me than ever I could have 
done for her. Her last illness was very 
brief, and her death was full of peace.’’ 

‘¢ Tell me,’’ said Shock, placing a chair 
for her. ‘‘I want to know all.’’ 

With gentle, sweet sympathy, the story 
was told in all its beautiful details, till the 
very end. Instinctively, Helen seemed to 
know the points that Shock would desire 
to hear, and he listened to her with his 
heart shining through his eyes. 

‘*Thank you, thank you,’’ he said. 
** Never can I thank you enough for all 
that you have done. And you, too, have 
had your great sorrow. Brown told me 
about it all.’’ 

Helen wondered at her own calmness. 
She could hardly make herself believe that 
she was talking to Shock, and so quietly, in 


she exclaimed in 
‘«T am sure this is very kind of 
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this room, where so short a time ago he 
had held her in his arms. 

Shock became suddenly conscious then 
of their previous relations. The memory 
of that scene in which they had been the 
chief actors, came vividly before him. For 
weeks he had dreaded this interview, and 
now it was almost over. Well, sooner or 
later, he must speak his mind _ plainly ; 
there would never be a better chance than 
now. He took hold of himself with a 
stern grip. 

Helen saw it in his face. <A great fear 
seized her. She started up. 

‘Oh, | must run!’ she exclaimed. 

‘You will be sure to come and see us, Mr. 
Mac yregor, 


”? 


Indeed, you must come. 
Her manner was light, almost frivolous. 
Shock felt the change instinctively, read 
her fear, and decided that tne moment for 
speech had passed, 
he said, looking steadily 
**(;ood by. God _ bless 
you for your kindness to—to us both.’’ 

Brown found Shock still sitting at the ta- 
ble, unspeakable misery showing in his eyes. 

** Well, old chap,’’ Brown said kindly, 
putting his hands upon his friend’s shoul- 
der. 

‘““That is over, thank God!” said 
Shock. ‘* I was afraid of it, b 
now.”’ 

‘It is, eh?’’ said Brow 
W ell, let’s go. 
Come on. 


*‘Good-by,’’ 
into her eyes. 


it is over 


crossly. 
You're two of a kind. 
You'll have to get at your 
speech now.’”’ 

‘* Well L suppose if they ish me to 
make an exhibition of myself. [ should not 
refuse,’’ said Shock, ‘‘and after 
matter how I speak ? 
but I will do my best.’’ 

‘* Never a fail,’’ cried Brown. ‘* Don’t 
preach at them. ‘Tell them yarns. ‘That's 
what your shief does. Now you hear me.’’ 

This proved to be good advice, for when 
the chairman introduced Shock as the 
Prospector from Loon Lake, Shock simply 
began, as Brown said, to ‘‘ yarn.’’ 

‘* That is what Perault and Ike called 
me,’’ were his first words, and from that 
moment till the close of his speech he had 
his audience leaning forward and listening 
with ears and eyes and heart. 

As they came down the steps of the 
Park Church, where the meeting was held, 
Brown could hardly keep pace with Helen 
as she danced along beside him. 


all, what 
I will fail, I know, 


. 
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‘¢ Oh, wasn’t he splendid!” she cried, 
‘* wasn’t he splendid!’ 

‘« Splendid ?’’ said Brown. ‘‘ There’s 
not a word big enough left.’’ 

‘*Oh, I am so happy,”’ sang Helen. 

‘*Why, what’s the matter with you?’’ 
cried Brown. 

‘*Oh, nothing, nothing,’’ and she bub- 
bled over with happy laughter until Brown 
grew gloomy and CTOSS. 

Her radiant face caught her mother’s 
eye as she entered the room. 

‘*Weil, my child, you are looking very 
happy. I have not seen you look so bright 
for months. You are very beautiful, my 
daughter,’’ said her mother, putting her 
arm around her daughter as Helen stooped 
to kiss her. 

‘¢Oh, mother,’ 
very happy.’’ 

‘* Well, darling, it makes me happy to 
hear you say so. Has—has Mr. Lloyd 
spoken to you ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Lloyd?’’ Helen laughed glee- 
fully. ‘*No, mother, he knows better 
than that. Oh, mother, Shock loves me.’’ 

‘*What! Has he dared to speak—after 
promising—?”’ 

‘*No, mother, he has not spoken, not 
with his lips. But I know it, I know it, 
and oh, I am so glad.” 

‘What of his plain declaration to me 
that he had given you up ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, I don’t care, mother. He has 
not changed,”’ cried the happy girl. ‘* He 
loves me just the same as ever.” 

‘*Helen, I am ashamed of you,’’ ex- 
claimed her mother, angrily. 

‘‘ Dear mother,’’ said Helen, falling on 
her knees and putting her arms about her 
mother, ‘‘I cannot help loving him, and I 
cannot help being happy. Oh, mother, he is 
splendid. You ought to have heard him to- 
night, and you ought to have seen the people. 
Why, the ministers almost hugged him. 
And oh, mother, mother, as he came down 
and passed my seat, he turned and looked 
at me. He did not expect to see me, and 
he was off his guard, and then I knew, 
oh, I knew. He is just the same. Oh, 
mother, be happy with me.’’ 

‘** Helen, listen to me. You will never 
marry him with my consent,’’ said Mrs. 
Fairbanks, determinedly. 


” 


’ 


cried Helen, ‘‘I am 


‘* And he would never marry me with- 
out,’’ replied Helen. 

‘* What, then, is your future to be ?’’ 

**Oh, I will stay with you, mother 
darling. ’’ 

**And he?’’ inquired Mrs, Fairbanks. 

‘*He? Oh, I don’t know, but he will 
always love me, mother.’’ 

In desperation Mrs. Fairbanks sent next 
day for Shock. Her one hope lay in his 
fine sense of honor, and in his generosity. 

‘‘Mr. Macgregor,’’ she said, when 
Shock stood before her, ‘‘ I want to appeal 
to your generosity. You will not stand in 
the way of my daughter’s happiness ?”’ 

‘«Mrs. Fairbanks, I thought I had 
made myself clear. What more can I say 
or do?’’ 

** She fancies you still love her. Could 
not you disabuse her of her foolish fancy ?”’ 

‘*Tell her I do not love her?” asked 
Shock, ** That I cannot do. It would Le 
false.’’ 

‘*T have told her,’’ said Mrs. Fairbanks 
with many sobs, ‘‘I will never consent 
to her marriage with you.’’ 

Shock’s heart gave a leap. 

‘* And what did she say ?” he inquired 
in an unsteady voice. 

‘*She said you would not marry her 
without my consent.’’ 

‘« And that is true,’’ said Shock. 

‘*And what, then, will you do?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Fairbanks. 

Shock threw up his head, with joy illu- 
mining his face. 

‘*|—we—’’ changing the pronoun with 
a sudden ecstasy of rapture, ‘‘we can 
wait.’’ 

** And how long, pray ?”’ inquired Mrs. 
Fairbanks, scornfully. 

** How long?’’ He paused as if pon- 
dering the question. ‘‘ Forever!’ 

‘* Shock!”’ 

He turned quickly. There at the door, 
in all her glorious beauty, her eyes lumi- 
nous with the light of love, stood Helen. 

‘Helen!’ he cried aloud, in his sur- 
prise. ‘*You heard! Can you? Can 
we ?”’ 

With a movement of ineffable grace she 
was at his side. He put his strong arms 
about her. She looked into his eyes. 

‘Yes, Shock, we can wait—now.’’ 


THE END. 
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| THE RECORD OF RAIL- 
ROAD DISASTER 


The Line on the Chart Shows 
i! Total of all Our Railroad 
{| Casualties from 1889 to 1904 


t—1| The Record for 1904—The 
{| Banner Year—Not Includ- 
i| ing Trespassers, Amounts to 
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Employees 
3,367 killed 
: 43,266 wounded 
Passengers 
420 killed 
=: 8,077 wounded 








BHERE is the story plainer 
than print can make it, like a 
fever chart of the American 
people. There is. the record 
of the race for dividends. 
Upward inexorably go the 
figures year by year, outstripping the 
ratio of increased mileage. Only once does 
the line waver. That is in 1893, the year 
when Congress compelled the railways to 
adopt air brakes and safety devices now in 
vogue. Was anything ever plainer ? Look 
again at the diagram. Note the steadi- 
ness of it. In cold blood, the curious 
could almost count the number of Ameri- 
cans sentenced by the railroads to suffer 
or to die during the year we have just en- 
tered on. Sentenced I say, because travel- 
ing is not a pastime with the people. It 
is a necessity. Even the poor employees 
who are sacrificed have the choice of 
taking a job with the railroad or leavingit. 
But the passenger has no choice. He 
must travel. 

Over fifty thousand Americans then 
must this year be sacrificed to the railroads. 
Yes, must unless something is done. Many 
in any case must suffer and die from individ- 
ual accidents, but the holocaust which 





train wrecks demand can still be averted. 
It is easy enough to talk, but when delay 
costs life or limb to thousands of Americans 
a month, we must act. ‘The President has 
spoken. The people are terribly in earnest. 
The block system must be adopted. 

In season and out of season, this maga- 
zine has urged the compulsory adoption 
of the block system by the railroads, ar- 
ranging the distribution of the expense 
over a term of years. We urge this in the 
sincere and positive assurance that in the 
saving to life and property the block sys- 
tem will actually pay for itself, not in lives 
only, but in dollars and cents. 

We make no fetish of the block system. 
It is no cure-all. Beneath the stars no 
perfect ‘‘system’’ exists, but as an avail- 
able, effective and approved preventive to 
railroad accidents, it will do its work. 

Suppose the railroads of the United 
States should mark this year by equipping 
every mile of track with the most elemen- 
tary form of manual signals and inaugurate 
the block system. Then, basing our 
judgment on what the block system has 
already done for the railroads which em- 
ploy it, we should say that four-fifths of 
the casualties now inevitable must be 
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avoided. ‘The cost of installing a primi- 
tive service of this kind—a few millions, — 
is too trivial to dwell upon. 

Human fallibility remains. ‘There must 
always remain the danger point. Between 
human possibility and human probability 
there is a great gulf fixed and all the pre- 
cautions of modern railroading can only 
patch the hole, not plug it. You cannot 
absolutely eliminate the human element. 
The block system in its perfection simply 
reduces the opportunity for error to a 
minimum by substituting a rigid system 
vased on a space limit for an uncertain 
system based on a time limit and by con- 
centrating responsibility upon one man and 
one only—the engine man. 

To the best forms of the block system 
it is sometimes objected that the 1n- 
creased dependence on mechanical con- 
trivances tends to shift from the em- 
ployee that acute sense of personal re- 
sponsibility which we call discipline. ‘The 
argument is false. Perfect discipline is 
of course the ultimate goal. But the point 
is here. Wenever can get perfect discipline 
on American railways and we can get the 
block system, which even with the grade of 
discipline now in force will produce measur- 
able safety. All available means to enforce 
discipline, which can be enforced, are now 
enforced, Railroad companies are not stand- 
ing armies. If a man who slept at his 
post could be blindfolded and shot, it 
might be another story. If a railroad 
director could be court-martialed and re- 
duced to the ranks, it zwou/d be different. 

In England things are otherwise. With 
one-tenth our mileage, but with many times 
our density of passenger travel, English- 
men have a record of fifteen months with- 
out losing a life in a train agcident. The 
reason is because they do things in the 
autocratic, arbitrary, English manner which 
totally disregards the inalienable night of a 
citizen to be massacred by the railroads. 
They are not content to trust the Provi- 
dence which watches over fools, drunken 
men and the United States. Parliament 
compels the adoption of the block system. 
A supervision is maintained which has no 
parallel in the United States. Here in 
America the railway inspectors for two 
hundred thousand miles of railroad are just 
fifteen in number. Here no official exists 
who has as a duty or even is authorized to 
say to a railway officer, ‘‘ You are operating 


your railroad unsafely. Stop.” Whether 
it be by grand jury, or petit jury, by rail- 
way commissioner, or district-attorney, 
or coroner, we have to-day no means 
whatever of even criticising in such a way 
as to be heard the method in which rail- 
roads care for the safety of their employees 
and of the traveling public. 

Thus in America. In Great Britain the 
Board of Trade takes the place of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. ‘The chief 
inspector of the Board—Col. Yorke is his 
name just now—is a gentleman of military 
habits, and what he says goes, and goes 
instanter. Behind him is the whole power 
of the British army. Not long ago he 
noticed a defect in the completed arrange- 
ments of a branch of the London Subway. 
The colonel is not given to expostulating. 
He sent peremptory orders to stop the 
running of all trains, and not a wheel was 
driven till the defect was corrected. 

In this whole matter of discipline labor 
unions rest under grave charges. Railroad 
men will tell you that adequate discipline 
is impossible in a country where a man 
cannot be discharged without trouble with 
his union. It 1s interesting then to note 
that in Great Britain, ruled by the strongest 
trade unions of the world, discipline does 
exist. 

An effective writer in the Engineering 
Magazine puts the case for discipline 
strongly. ‘‘ Wrecks will occur,’’ he says, 
‘*until every man connected with the train 
service is drilled to the point that he would 
murder his mother in cold blood as soon 
as he would disregard an order or signal.’’ 
True, in a sense, terribly true, but wrecks 
are not caused by acts which carry the 
element of positive wrongdoing. It is the 
forgetfulness caused by illness, worry and 
mental strain that few men can resist. Any 
scheme which is based upon an effort to 
alter human nature, as we know it, is pre- 
doomed to failure, and it is to correct 
errors which are as characteristic of men 
as their hair or finger nails that the block 
system is designed. For God’s sake then 
let us take advantage of the remedy that 
lies ready to our hands. Let us install the 
block system now, and then in demanding 
the perfection of discipline never for an 
instant forget that the man responsible for 
an army’s discipline is the general—the 
man on whom a railroad’s discipline de- 
pends is always the man at the top. 

ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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THE RETREAT OF THE GREEKS 


By Will 
WITH DRAWINGS 


Y business was to find Miss Mame 
Cowcher, of No. 17 Cheeseit Street. 
Since the matter was urgent I could 
have wished that Cheeseit Street were less dif- 
ficult of access and freer of encumbrances. 
The district wore an air of resigned dilapida- 
tion; the stoops sagged, the window-blinds 
lolled and the shanties inclined toward one 
another. Babies, goats and quadrupeds of 
the ‘‘just dog’’ variety prospered. The 
rear guard of a staggering procession of 
wooden cottages proved to be Cowcher's. 
Obviously supper was in progress. Intima- 
tion to this effect was in the air long before I 
reached the back door. One whom I judged 
to be Cowcher was tilted back in a chair 
against the woodbox, where he mumbled 





Levington Comfort 


BY H. C. EDWARDS 


blearily and breathed with much noise. 
Another, unquestionably madame, a creature 
of lavish proportions and. unstinted voice, 
sent a torrential volume of rough-shod Eng- 
lish cracking about the ears of Cowcher, and 
she thumped the ricketty stove with a smoking 
saucepan by way of accentuation. There 


were many other Cowchers of all lengths and 
lasts. Iasked for Miss Mame, and explained 
why. 


‘*An’ it’s no wander shure you're wantin’ 
her pictur’ an’ an intervoo, as ye call ut,” re- 
marked Mother Cowcher, giving me her un- 
divided attention. <‘‘ Did ye hear iv the scrap 
she put up in the mill rite?’ 

‘*That's just it,’’ I said, ‘*the mill riot. 
We have heard of Miss Mame'’s charge upon 

the Greek strike-breakers, and want 
to print her picture and some of the 


facts in her case.” 

‘*She’s the wan. Mame done ut, 
exclaimed Mrs. Cowcher with ani- 
mation that dominated the room. 
‘«She claned up wit’ a dozen iv thim 
sthroike-breakers, an’ thim Greeks is 
fierce divils. I tell ye, sor. She pitched 
inta the hull fifteen iv thim, aw 
they wit’ stones an’ cloobs. An’ what 
she done to thim | couldn't begin to 
tell ye!’ Ye wouldn't belave ut that 
in the toime it ud take the wind to 
blow yer hat off, she had the twinty iv 
thim runnin’ fer their loives an’ shriek- 
in’ murder an’ Avie Morias. 

‘« Aw, can that kind of talk, Maw, 
I ain't no bloomin’ prize-fighter,” 
roared a voice from the stairway, and 
an instant later | beheld Mame. She 
was huge and _ yellow-haired, and 
challenged me with flashing, blue eyes. 
‘I’m a lady, 1 am, and they ain't 
nottin’ goin’ in that paper "bout me that 
a lady wouldn't stand fer.’’ 


? 


‘An’ what she done to thim I couldn’ t begin ‘‘The public is much interested 


lo tell ye.” 


in the strike, Miss Cowcher,"’ I said, 
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“T ain't no bloomin’ prize-fighter.”’ 


‘‘and especially in your part of it. We 
would like to print your picture, if you'll lend 
us one. It will be returned promptly.”’ 

‘«T ain’t got no picture,’’ she said. Pride 
and suspicion mingled in her tone. 

‘*Don’t you moind th’ wan in th’ parloor, 
Mame, darlin’,’’ mumbled Mr. Cowcher 
persuasively. 

‘*Come to, Paw. This here feller wants a 
growed-up one.’’ 

‘«Don't you b’lieve she ain’t got none, 
Mister,’’ said a smaller Cowcher shrinkingly. 
‘*T saw her give one to Bob.”’ 

‘« That'll do fer you, Tiddy. This here's 
my department,’’ said Mame. Then turn- 
ing to me she added: ‘It’s a fac’ though, 
Bob has got one.” 

‘« Ah,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I'm very glad. If 
I should call on Mr. Bob and state the case, 
would he not lend it?” 

Here I was greeted with a hoot from Mame, 
and the other Cowchers voiced a derisive 
chorus. ‘‘ Do you know what Bob ’ud do to 
you if you went to him and asked my pic- 
ture ?’ the heroine of the strike questioned 
dreadfully, lowering her face to mine. 

‘« Not murder, surely,’’ I whispered. 

‘No, but he’d eat you, young feller. Why, 
Bob wears that next his heart, he does.”’ 

‘‘Is there anything to be done,’’ I asked. 

‘‘Bob ’ud never let go that picture to 


you or no one else,’’ she said, ‘* but—” 

‘«Is it too far?—Would it be asking too 
much for you,—I'd appreciate it more than | 
can tell,’’ I stammered, breathlessly. 

Mame snatched a big plumed hat from 
some mysterious recess under the kitchen 
sink, slapped it on with two jerks, a stab and 
a flourish, and announced that she supposed 
she would have to go along. At the door 
she paused, and addressed a slim, run-down 
slip of a girl,—the image of Tillie Slowboy :— 

‘« Look here, Liz,” she said, “you come on 
wit’ me an’ this feller. Bob might crumple 
him fer walkin’ wit’ me, an’ no chaper-oon.’’ 

Liz left off banging crockery to remark that 
she would see her sister hanged first. The 
wrath of Mame, however, altered all. As she 
had brought about the retreat of the Greeks, 
so she charged Liz into subjection and obedi- 
ence. As we passed out, a muttered challenge 
mounted above the fumes surrounding Mr. 
Cowcher to the effect that he would match his 
Mame against any man of her weight ‘‘in th’ 
ait ward.”’ 

It appeared that Bob was aflagman. After 
we three had traveled for hours through dark- 
ness, and in an atmosphere imminent with 
death from uproarious freight engines, Liz 
pulled me back, and Mame directed an ama- 
tory onslaught upon a male figure carved in 
the dim doorway of the shanty. 

‘«That’s Bob,’’ Liz whispered. ‘Stop 
here a minute. Mame’s a lady, you know, 
and mightn’t not like to have you by when 
they come together. Besides, Bob's as jealous 
as a tiger! Why, if you'd come here alone 
for her picture—” 

We both shuddered. Then Mame called us. 

‘«This is him, Bob,’’ she said. ‘‘He 
wants it fer his paper, and ‘Il give it back. 
He come wit’ Liz.” 

Bob bowed to me cheerfully. I began to 
lose the fear of encountering violence. Bob 
seemed a most even-tempered little chap. 

‘I aint got yer picture, honest, Mame,” 
was his astonishing declaration. 

‘«Oh, that’s all right, Bobby,” coaxed the 
big girl, with fond affectation of incredulity. 
‘*But you'll let him have it to please me—’’ 

‘«Honest, Mame,—” 

‘«Come on, fork over. It’s all right, or 1 
wouldn't ask ye Bob. Heses he'll put it back 
in yer hands wit’out harmin’ a hair of it—” 

‘‘That's all right. But, honest to God, 
Mame, I ain’t got yer picture. I did have 
one, but I give it away !’’ 

Just here Liz pushed me back in the dark. 
An upheaval of nature seemed to be taking 
place within the flagman’s shanty. 

‘*Do you suppose she'll kill him?’’ I 
gasped, remembering the rout of the Greeks. 

‘‘Naw. Mame won't fergit herself Mame’s 
a lady, she is !”’ 
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HOLLERIN’ FOR THE FLAG 


E never saw a battle, 
H Nor heard the muskets rattle ; 
He never wrastled hardtack or drank from a 
canteen ; 
He never smelled of powder, 
But Teddy isn’t prouder 
Of the marching constitution than this patriot 
I mean. 
And maybe he’s a jingo, 
But he talks a cheery lingo, 
And tho’ he’s not a soldier, yet he loves a 
starry rag. 
He doesn’t do much boasting, 
But you never hear him roasting, 
lor his song is ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and he 
hollers for the flag. 


And it’s that same man’s opinion 
That we should have dominion 
From the isthmus to the Arctic ; from Long 
Island to Luzon ; 
From Maine to Mauna Loa 
San Domingo and Samoa 
From the Eskimos to Cuba ; from Alaska to 
San Juan. 
Well, mebbe he’s a jingo, 
But he talks a nervy lingo, 
And a jingo beats the colic and a-chewing of 
the rag. 
And I'd rather have a bluffer 
Than a sour-tempered duffer 
That's afraid of «‘ Yankee Doodle” and of 
hollering for the flag. 
MAURICE SMILEY 
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««Gop's Goop Mav,”’ by Marie Corelli. 

Triumphant virtue, unsuccessful vice, the 
smart set as portrayed in melodrama, and 
plenty of English country dialect are disclosed 
in five hundred commonplace pages. Only 
Miss Corelli's most ardent admirers will sur- 
vive to the end. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


‘¢ BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK,’’ by George Barr 
McCutcheon. 

A romance of imaginary dukes, wars, prin- 
cipalities and powers, and an equally imagin- 
ary Southern girl who marries the prince dis- 
guised asa brigand. It is a pretty, airy story 
for grown-ups. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


‘©IMPORTED AMERICANS,"’ by Broughton 
Brandenburg. 

As an immigrant among immigrants, Mr. 
Brandenburg journeyed to America in the in- 
terests of LesLic’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE. His 
illuminating personal narrative has been ex- 
panded into a volume unique among contri- 
butions to the immense and immanent prob- 
lem of immigration. (F. A. Stokes Co.) 


‘¢ PATHFINDERS OF THE WEsT,” by Agnes C. 
Laut. 

Miss Laut has struck out boldly into his- 
tory hitherto but half discovered. She awards 
fame to heroes new to the general reader, 
and her striking narratives, familiar to friends 
of this magazine, stamp the heroic deeds 
vigorously on the memory. (The Macmil- 
lan Co.) 


‘*THE Luxury OF CHILDREN,” by E. S. 
Martin. ; 

A wise and gently humorous book about 
the greatest luxury in the world, contrasting 
children with other expensive pleasures. As 
an investment, Mr. Martin argues there’ s noth- 
ing like a boy, excepta girl. (Harper & Bros.) 


‘THE SEA WoLr,"’ by Jack London 

For the power and terror of it, and not its 
puny romance, this book deserves a high 
place. The figure of Wolf Larsen, tremen- 
dous in strength of body and mind, elemental 
in passion and brutal in all relations of life, 
dominates the book. He is one of the most 
commanding characters of recent fiction. 
(The Macmillan Company. ) . 
‘*« DouBLE HARNESS,’’ by Anthony Hope. 

It's a far cry from the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda,” 
to this late3t from Mr. Hope's pen. ‘‘ Double 
Harness”’ is a psychological study of unhap- 
pily mated couples of London society. It is 
clever throughout, masterly and interesting in 
spots. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


‘*THE MASQUERADER,”’ by Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. 

An extremely modern version of the two 
Dromios in London of to-day. A man of 
position and reputation but a victim of mor. 
phia, and an able, unknown writer, change 
places back and forth to the end. The com- 
plications are cleverly handled and makea 
readable novel. (Harper & Bros.) 
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OLLOWING the interest so widely manifested in the first Automobile Number of LESLIE'S 


MAGAZINE—/anuary, 1904—a considerable ADDITION has been made to the regular reading 
matter of this issue in order to present a closer, later view of the same general subject. Inthe 
young but tremendously vigorous industry of motor-car building, a single year naturally means 
a great deal more than it does in any long-established manufacture, and much more is made 
of annual changes in design and construction than is likely to be the case in future years. 

By means of the summaries of the standard types and models given in the following pages, 
the reader who is interested only in a general way will find the progress of the year convent- 
ently indexed. By the same means the closer student of the subject has before him a brief cata- 
logue, so to speak, of the essential features of the different 1905 vehicles. Equally detailed 
information ts not where else available to the public in the same compact form, while the accom- 
banying pictures of each motor car add materially to the usefulness of the descr iptive matter, 

As never before, pr rospective buyers are asking the manufac turers and impor ters of cars 
for definite information as to speed, power, expense of keeping and repairing, and the like. 
Almost invariably such inquiries are being met in the right way, while impartial publicity is 
given to the findings of practical all-year service. This is one of the secrets of the new popular 
confidence in motor cars and their builders. The change in this respect, even of the past year, 


is remarkable; and it makes especially timely this concrete review of the types and models of 
1905.—THE EpITors, 


C 
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THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 








By Arthur N. Jervis 


Automobile Editor of the Sun, New York. Associate Editor of Automobile Topics 


ADISON SQUARE GARDEN, in the track, and a platform over the arena 
M New York, which houses the big- boxes were used to stage the American 
gest shows that visit the metropolis, products, while a feeble display of foreign 
is too small for the automobile show. In machines was made in the cafe. 
four years this infant industry of motor car In January, 1903, the main floor, the sta- 
manufacturing has grown with a flourish ging over the boxes, the first gallery and 
suggestive of a Brobdignagian child nursed the restaurant were all filled, and the ex- 


in a Lilliputian temple. hibitors in the third annual show were 
In the fall of 1900, when the first auto- somewhat crowded. 
mobile exhibition was held in Madison January, 1904, found all the space former- 


Square Garden, under the auspices of the ly employed quite inadequate. The cellar 
Automobile Club of America, solely, the was pressed into service, and the second 
main floor of the building easily accommo- and top galleries also were apportioned 
dated the whole display, made by less than into spaces for exhibitors; even then a 
a score of manufacturers, and there was dozen or so of aspirants were unable to 
ample room for visitors to stroll about, purchase accommodation, and took their 
although on the same floor there was a_ exhibits to another hall, where an attempt 
pine-board track on which contests of va- was made to hold an overflow show. In- 
rious sorts were held. In the cafe there stead of a score of makers, there are now 
was a loan exhibit made up of primitive more than a hundred and fifty, and the 
types of self-propelled vehicles, “freaks” annual output has increased from a few 
of unsorted values, and several ponderous hundred to figures in the neighborhood of 
touring cars imported from Europe by the twenty thousand. 


most advanced devotees of what was then As early as August, in 1904, it was decided, 








in popular belief a new and ephemeral fad. 

In the fall of 1901, when the second show 
was held, and the regime had changed to 
a combined committeeship of the club and 
the manufacturers, the main floor, minus 
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by some of those engaged in importing for- 
eign made automobiles, to divorce them- 
selves from the national exhibit and have 
a salon of their own in a separate building. 
Yet, with the importers and a few others 
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separately housed, the great amphitheater 
was still unequal to accommodating the 
demands made by the remaining exponents 
of this bounding industry. 

It was a full five years after the motor 
vehicle for road service had demonstrated 
its success as a commercial practicability, 
and was in extensive use abroad beiore 
American makers began seriously to pro- 
duce automobiles. ‘he early efforts to- 
wards a saleable article resulted in the fitly 
dubbed “horseless carriage,” which was 
simply a road wagon, minus the thills, and 
having a traction engine embodied. This 
buggy-like affair, with an engine of one 
cylinder, or possibly a double cylinder in 
opposition, placed horizontally in the box 
of the wagon, at the rear, or under the 
seat, was the typical American automobile 
of only five years ago. In another year the 
horseless carriage pattern still prevailed, 
although it had been enlarged and im- 
proved. In 1902 the American makers be- 
gan to follow closely the lead of the Euro- 
peans, and in that year a tremendous leap 
ahead was made, so that at the show of 
1903 it was said the American makers had, 
in the twelvemonth, closed up about three 
years of the five-year gap, or handicap, that 
the Europeans had on them. 

In the show of 1904 there were cars pos- 
sessing durability and efficiency as great 
as any of those made abroad. There were 
some cars that ran as silently, and some 
having an appearance truly Frenchy. The 
engine with horizontal cylinders, which had 
been discarded as unworthy by the trans- 
Atlantic makers, was still conspicuous 
among the American product. The Amer- 
ican engines had not the balance of the im- 
ported articles, and both the machinery and 
the bodies lacked the thoroughness of 
workmanship and the finish found in those 
on which duty had been paid. The greater 


experience of the foreigners and the much. 


lower wage paid to skilled mechanics in 
Europe, the general habit of haste on the 
part of the Americans, their desire to pro- 
duce machines of popular price and their 
impatience to turn their money quickly, 
were chief among the factors resulting in 
so much of the gap of difference as re- 
mained. It developed, however, that the 
American cars, with their less delicate and 
not so finely wrought engines, their stur- 
dier springs and axles and higher bodies, 
were, generally speaking, better adapted 
for the rough travel of American roads 
than were the foreign made articles. Fur- 
thermore, it has been ably contended that 
the difference between the domestic and 
imported motor car at present is not equiv- 
alent to the difference in price, and that 
therefore the American product is “better 
value.” 

The year 1904 has been rich in de- 
veloping the splendid efficiency of the 
American motor vehicle on road and track, 
at touring, racing and hill climbing, in cru- 
cial competition with foreign made ma- 
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chines, and the time appears now ripe for 
the American makers to close in with the 
foreigners in a wrestle for supremacy in 
the markets of the world, by exporting 
American made machines, and some of 
them have already done so. 

Efficiency and reliability having been at- 


tained by the American makers, their next 
step in progress must be towards refine- 
ment. An evidence that the gap is about 


i 


closed is found in the circumstance that 


several American millionaires, prominent 
as enthusiasts and connoissieurs, who 
never have owned an American made auto- 


mobile, have recently placed their orders 
for them. 
Several months before the time for the 


automobile show of 1905, it w known to 
those who keep in touch with industry 
that the display would reve further 
move in the tendency toward producing 
touring cars of greater power and size. It 
was common comment in the trade that 
1904 Was a “touring car year,” and it was 
predicted that in 1905 this demand would 
be accentuated—and it is. It y known 
also that the prevailing typ: ffered for 
1905 would be the touring car with a four- 
cylinder engine, set vertically under a 
hood in front, a number of th who have 
been offering two cylinder engines having 
decided to accede to the popular de- 
mand. Another move, early known to be 
general among the makers preparing 
1905 models, was the adopt of a side 
door entrance to the rear of t body, in- 
stead of retaining the tonneau, with an 
entrance at the rear, the sam there is 
in a hearse, or a police patrol wagon. The 
general adoption of this styl body will 
be contemporaneous here and abroad, the 
Americans not lagging a year more be- 
hind, as they have done in the past 

The total output of American cars for 
1903 was very close to fourteen thousand, 
valued at $15,000,000. For t1904 the total 
production was about eighteen thousand 
five hundred cars, valued at $22,000,000. 
Thus it is seen that while th crease in 
stocks has been about thirty cent.? the 
increase in value was nearly fifty per cent., 
indicating that more of the larger and 
higher priged cars were turned out in 1904. 


3ecause of the pronounced 


tendency toward the production 
touring cars with big, vertical 
is not to be inferred that the runabout is 
a back number, or that the h ontal en- 
gine has been totally discarded 3oth of 
these features in automobiles typically 
American and are persistent. No apology 
is required for the persistence with which 
American makers have clung to the hori- 
zontal engine. They developed it to a 
higher efficiency than it had when the Eu- 
ropeans discarded it, and it possessed a 
peculiar feasibility for runabouts 

Tt has been said that the runabout is the 
distinctive American motor car, but it is 
not meant by this that there are no run- 


| growing 
ind use of 
engines, it 
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abouts abroad. The European runabout 

however, a different article. The “voi- 
turettes” of France and Germany are big- 
ger, higher-powered and more expensive 
machines than the runabouts of this coun- 
try; and this is a fact of deep significance, 
one that explains much of the progress 
made by American makers and the reason 
why it is believed they are yet to invade 
with their products the very land in which 
the automobile took form. The American 
manufacturer in almost every line has 
learned by experience the steady protit to 
be derived from catering to the middle 
class in this country, where this so-called 
class is larger and has more money per 
capita than abroad. The American runa- 
bout caters to this class, and it is expected 
to cater to the same class abroad, as it is, 
in fact, already beginning to do. 

Reflections of this sort bring up the sub- 
ject of exports and imports. To most of 
those who study the situation it seems as 
if the automobile industry is certain to 
repeat in some respects the history of the 
bicycle. The first bicycles used here were 
imported, but it was not mi any years before 
the Yankee manufacturers, with their flying 
start, had overtaken their imstructors, and 
American made bicycles were being ex- 
ported to all parts of the world. A year 
ago a man who did a large business in 
French automobiles declared that import- 
ing them would not continue to be profit- 
able for more than two years longer; that 
in two years American machines would 
have preference. ‘The time when it does 
not pay to deal in foreign automobiles 1s 
not yet. Asa matter of record, there were 
more motor vehicles imported in 1904 than 
in 1903. But the increase in the number of 
cars imported was not in proportion to the 
increase in the total number of cars sold 
in this country, but in smaller ratio, and 
imported cars did not, therefore, hold their 
own. On the other hand, the exports from 
this country increased by a _ percentage 
over 1903 greater than the percentage of 
increase in the imports. 

The United States exports for 1902 were 
valued at $874,986; for 1903 at $1,892,820; 
for 1904 (nine months, ending September 
30), $1,445,986. A glance at the import and 
export records of France, the mother coun- 
try of automobiles, also is interesting. The 
French exports, from January 1 to August 
31, 1904, showed an increase of a little 
more than thirty-five per cent over the 
same period in 1903. This, however, is en- 
tirely eclipsed by the gain made by those 
sending automobiles into France. The im- 
ports of France during the same period 
showed a gain of more than three hundred 
and fifty per cent over those of the pre- 
vious year. The figures are all taken from 
the official government records for the 
period from January 1 to August 31, and 
reckoned in currency values. They are as 
follows: Exports—1902, $3,978,200; 1903, 
$7,295,000; 1904, $9,895,000. Imports—19g02, 


$119,800; 1903, $133,200; 1904, $471,400. Thus 
it is seen that while there may not be much 
sending of coal to Newcastle, automobiles 
are being sent to France at an increasing 
rate calculated to alarm the Gallic makers. 

It is to be considered as probable that 
the full tide of automobile exporting will 
not be reached until after the industry here 
he is passed the boom period and there is 

1 heavy production of both high and low 
wl cars for which a market must be 
found. Thus far there has been no over- 
production and no ruinous competition in- 
volving price cutting. Contrary to the pop- 
ular idea, not much money has been made 
by automobile manufacturers. Rapidly 
changing patterns has made production ex- 
pensive. Prices now are stiffer than ever, 
and the tendency for touring cars is toward 
higher prices rather than lower ones. For 
there having been no overproduction nor 
disastrous price cutting, it would now appear 
that considerable credit is due to the combi- 
nation of makers formed under the name of 
the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers around the alleged funda- 
mental Selden patent. 

Many of the best judges think that 
the boom in automobiles will not § ar- 
rive until production is greater, competi- 
tion keener and the really cheap car is 
being clamored for and supplied by the 
thousands. It was the introduction of the 
cheap bicycle, bringing the vehicle within 
the reach of the general run of wage work- 
ers, that brought the bicycle boom, and 
the cheap automobile has yet to appear. 
Durimg the past year one maker reduced 
the price of his runabouts from $650 to 
$500, but beyond this instance the tendency 
has been towards stiffer prices, and so the 
sage observers are waiting for a move by 
the manufacturers towards supplying the 
masses with a cheap autcmobile and an im- 
mediate general rush for the vehicle. 





VERSATILITY OF THE 
BILE AND ITS INCREASING 
POPULARITY 


AUTOMO- 


© great has been the increase of auto 
S mobiling and so rapidly has the mod- 

ern motor carriage come into a general 
and varied use during the last two years 
as to make it difficult to believe that the 
automobile “boom” is yet to come. Henry 
Norman, who is supposed to know a great 
deal about the future of the automobile, 
says the “boom” will arrive in 1905. Inter- 
esting as is the study of the growth of the 
automobile industry, it becomes but a pal- 
lid lay figure when one turns to the contem- 
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plation of how the motor vehicle’s sphere 
of activity has widened and is spreading. 

“Ah ’clare ef them orter’beels ain't jest 
a buttin’ en ev’rywhar,” was the comment 
of a darkey when he heard recently that 
the Automobile Club, of Houston, Texas, 
had held a ’coon hunt, which the members 
attended in their motor cars, and that they 
used the acetylene gas lamps from their 
cars to discover the prey. If in no other 
way, the automobile has answered the ques- 
tion of its permanency by the diversity of its 
usefulness. 

The abruptness with which, in its earliest, 
balkiest and most expensive days, the motor 
vehicle became an esoteric possession of the 
wealthy, leisure class, and the rapidity with 
which, a little later, it gained favor as a 
pleasure vehicle with almost every man of 
means, put the stamp of faddism upon it; 
yet by the very rapidity of its adoption as 
a pleasure carriage it was multiplied into 
the commonplace, and its utility quickly 
becoming more impressive than its novelty, 
its employments became practical instead of 
frivolous. 

In the streets of New York are great 
electric and steam and gasoline driven 
trucks, hauling tons of beer in barrels, 
dragging telephone cables through subway 
conduits and carting merchandise of many 
sorts. In the country it is making the free 
delivery of the mail, a service that, in speed 
and promptness, is like a fairy dream to the 
bucolics; and while it is carrying city news 
to rustics, it is also rushing fresh farm 
produce to urban homes. It seems unques- 
tionable that eventually all rural free deliv- 
ery will be by motor car. 

Essentially the automobile is a modern 
creation, designed for the improved condi- 
tion of modern times, and this means, 
above all, broad, smooth, hard highways. 
It is nota = er vehicle destined for work 
in the wild places of the earth; it was not 
built to replace the burro on the mountain 
trail, nor to haul logs from lumber camps, 
nor to follow the bushman into the jungle; yet, 
in Ohio, a ponderous steam automobile rolls 
over the prairie land, and, as it goes, digs 
an irrigation ditch several feet deep and as 
many broad. In many places, too, through- 
out the country, motor-driven vehicles have 
replaced the old-fashioned stages of our 
forefathers, and given a touch of up-to- 
dateness to local transit impossible to at- 
tain in any other way 

Six years ago there was a hullabaloo be- 
cause a man succeeded in actually trav 
eling all the way from Cleveland to 
New York in a “horseless carriage,” but 
since then the automobile has penetrated 
the desert of Sahara; it has traversed the 
equator and crossed the Arctic circle; it 
has traveled from the Pacific coast, in Cal- 
ifornia, across the Great Desert of Nevada, 
the Red Desert of Wyoming, climbed over 
the Rocky Mountains, furrowed through 
the mud of Kansas and Towa. toiled along 
the rough highways of the Middle Western 
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and Eastern States and through the Cat- 
skills to the surf of the Atlantic, at Coney 
Island; big and little motor cars have 


climbed Mt. Snowdon, in England; they 
have ascended Pikes Peak, in Colorado, 
and scores of them have run up Mt. W rp 
ington, in New Hampshire, at the speed « 

trolley cars. Within a few months, an eve nn 
day touring car made the one tl ind-mile 
trip from Chicago to New York in fiity- 
eight and three-quarter hours, which not a 
great many years ago would have been 
rated as good time on the railroad, and in 
the big race on Long Island, of last Octo- 


ber, on a course compelling thirty sharp 
and dangerous turns, the winner averaged 
above fifty-two miles an hour for more than 
five hours. It is quite common now for the 
New York automobilist to take “a run to 
Boston” in his car. 

Another convertibility of the many-sided 
motor car is that from pleasure vehicle to 
a sportsman’s rig. One cannot, by strip- 
ping, make a race horse of the family Dob- 
bin, but every man of moderate circum- 


stances who buys a runabout r pleasure 
and business uses, gets, at the ime time, 
a machine for racing; for ever itomobile, 
when “stripped” of its body, is a racer in 
its class, and has many possibilities for 
sport. 

The increase of passenger automobiles is 
going on with arithmetical prog sion, eXx- 
cept that the number is icuine: each year. 
In France, where the government takes 
cognizance of every vehicle, it is known 
that there are now twenty-four thousand 
and odd motor carriages. In Great Britain 
there are about twenty thousand \ care- 
ful and fairly accurate compilation of the 
increase of the automobile in the United 
States is as follows, the figures indicating 


the total number in use each year 
I90I, 5,000; 1902, 10,000; 1903, 
25,000; 1904, 40,000 to 50,000. 


20,000 to 








THE*QUESTION OF COST 
By Herbert his low! 
HE most serious questior mnfronting 


the prospective automobilist, and the 
one which he finds hardest to settle, 


concerns the monthly or yearly cost of 
keeping his machine. It used to be custom- 
ary with manufacturers to represent the 
cost of the gasoline consume gallon in 
from ten to twenty-five miles, as the only 


item of expense worth mentioning Lat- 
terly the automobilist has begun to realize 
that depreciation and tire expenses are 
items so large that. by comparison, the fuel 
cost itself is almost negligible 
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rhe man with whom cost is an important 
item will naturally begin with a small ma 
chine in order to get through his novitiate 
at small expense. When he has mastered 
the runabout, a large car will offer few 
difficulties, and, if he prefers to cling to the 
light machine, he will still have a means 


of transport costing little more to keep 
than a horse, and of far greater serviceabil- 
ity and endurance. The light car, therefore, 


is with the beginner the crux of the argu- 
ment, and this article will be devoted to it 
exclusively. 

The principal items of cost with any auto- 
mobilist will be the depreciation, tire bills, 
repairs and interest on first cost; and the 
first three may vary within wide limits, ac- 
cording to the make of the machine, and 
the care and intelligence with which it is 
handled Automobiles are steadily being 
improved, and year by year successful man 
agement is reduced to, one may say, a mat- 
ter of sympathetic treatment, of inspection, 
cleaning, adjustment and refraining from 
abuse. And yet it is doubtful if the auto 
mobile will ever reach the point where it 
simply needs to be supplied with fuel and 
water, cleaned and let alone. It will al 
ways make some demand on the mechani 
cal sense of its user, and the man who can 
not recognize and respond to that demand, 
correcting small faults before they lead to 
worse, will always have his troubles 

For the conlirmed mechanical bungler, 
therefore, I have no encouragement, statis- 
tical or moral, to offer. But, thank heaven, 
there are not many who cannot, if they 
will, learn the function of a carbureter, the 
meaning of an indicator card and the proper 
way to shift the gears. Such readers may 
study the first columns in the accompany- 
ing tables with the assurance that their own 
probable experience is there, with reason- 
able exactitude, set forth. In the first table 
the purchase price of a new car is $1,000, 
which is a little higher than the average 
cost of the popular light road cars for two 
or four people. Two columns of costs are 
given; one for the average user, who does 
the best he can, but is not aided by any 
special mechanical training; the other, a 
list of “minimum” costs to which an owner 
of good mechanical judgment, though not 
necessarily a shop man, may hope to attain 
with a reliable car \ccording to the user 
the life of a car is taken as twenty-eight 
thousand and thirty-six thousand miles, 
respectively. In each case the car is sup- 
posed to be run four thousand miles a year, 
and to be sold at the end of the third year. 
The depreciation in three years is taken as 
the loss in selling value, which, of course, 
covers appearance and style, as well as 
actual wear and tear. 

To complete the comparison, the same 
car is supposed to be purchased again at 
the end of its third year, at a small advance 
over the selling price, and its average cost 
is estimated for the remaining years of its 
life. It will be noted that the four items 


affected are the interest on first cost, de- 
preciation, repairs and insurance, of which 
the first, third and fourth are self-explana- 
tory. As regards repairs, it should be said 
that, if anything, the estimates are higher 
than they need be. There are plenty of 
owners who run their cars through the first 
year or two with repair bills amounting to 
no more dollars than they have fingers and 
toes, but these are the very successful own- 
ers of the very best machines, and their 
average expenses have been multiplied sev- 
eral times to fit the ordinary case. In the 
latter half of a machine’s life, repairs are 
a quite uncertain quantity. The life itself 
of a machine is very indefinite, as, of the 
parts needing repairs, some may be re- 
placed at small cost, and others may be 
refitted without being replaced, and made 
as good as new. In this sense it is"obvious 
that a machine might last forever, one and 
another part being renewed as it wore out; 
but practically it is fair to assume that its 
life is ended when the annual cost of re- 
pairs and renewals equals the selling value 
the machine 

Regarding the other items, the most un- 
certain is certainly that of tire cost. The 
costs per mile assumed here for tires, viz., 
three cents and one and one-half cents, re- 
spectively, are certainly lower than those 
experienced by many owners. On _ the 
other hand, I believe that they are reason- 
able and even ample for cars whose tires 
are not too small to carry their load easily, 
and whose owners take the trouble to keep 
the cases in condition, cementing up cuts 
and recovering the threads as they become 
worn. It is true that punctures are a lot- 
tery, especially in the city, but the figures 
here ought to be a good average from year 
to year 

Gasoline is taken at twenty cents per 
gallon, and consumption one-twentieth of 
a gallon to the mile, which is a fair fig- 
ure for a light or medium weight gasoline 
car. A steamer will run from ten to fifteen 
miles on a gallon, according to its weight 
and horse-power. As the owner is sup- 
posed to live in the country or suburbs, 
where he can house his own machine, a 
nominal figure for interest and deprecia- 
tion on the stable has been assumed. 

On comparing the tables, it will be seen 
that, in spite of the higher costs of repairs 
and renewals, the beginner will find it 
cheapest to start out with a good, second- 
hand car; that is, always provided you know 
enough about mechanics to tell a sound car 
from one probably apt to break down in 
the near future. 

Of course, one should always take coun- 
sel of a mechanical friend when buying 
a second-hand car, or it may prove the 
poorest kind of economy. The fact that a 
car runs well in a demonstration ride 
proves next to nothing about its real value. 

We may sum up, then, by saying that the 
man of at least elementary mechanical 
tastes, who is willing to study his machine, 
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may count on its costing him for keep little 
more than a horse, while it opens a field 
of recreation and time-saving which can 
be reached in no other way. 


TABLE 1. 

Estimated average cost per year of $1,000 
car for first three years, mileage per ycar, 
4,000. 

For Average User For Skilled User. 


Total life, 28,000 miles | Total life, 36,000 miles. 
Depreciation, 4 in 3 years Depreciation, % in 3 years. 






rere $ so| Interest........ eecoseas $ 50 
Depreciation....... 250 | Depreciation..........- 200 
ee QO | Repairs.....sceceseeees 50 
: | 120 | Tires...... me coon, @ 
GOSGTERG. ... crcceccecs 40 | Gasoline 40 
Oil and supplies... 10 | Oil and supplies........ 10 
Batteries............ . 10| Batteries.,........eee0s 10 
GRADO. 0 .ccccccceses «+ 20] Stable.....cccceeeeeeees 20 
Insurance (fire). 25 | Insurance (fire).......- 25 

$61 | $465 
For 4,000 miles, 15.4 cents | For 4,000 miles, 11.6 cents 

per mile. | per mile. 


TABLE 2. 

Estimated average cost per year of $1,000 
car, bought at second hand for $300, with a 
remaining life of 16,000 miles, and for $500, 
with a remaining life of 24,000 miles, re- 
spectively. Mileage per year, 4,000. 

For Skilled User. 


Remaining life, 6 years. 


For Average User 


Remaining life, 4 years. 








eee $15 | Interest...........0+... $ 25 
Depreciation......... 75 | Depreciation........... 55 
Repairs and renewals.. 125 | Repairs and renewals.. 100 
TiVOS, .cccccccccccceces 120 | Tires....... Oe. ccccece . 60 
Gasoline..... ....... » QR iiccachtcoceserss 40 
Oil and supplies ....... 10 | Oil and supplies........ 10 
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WHAT SHALL THE SPEED 
LIMIT BE? 


By William H. Hotchkiss 


OW fast may a motor car be permitted 
to travel on our public ways? 

Surely, few questions could be 
more difficult. None, to legislators and 
the police, so bristles with complications. 

At the outset, there is the very newness 
of the problem. For a score of centuries 
man’s highways have been traveled only by 
the slow-going horse and fairly snail-like 
man. Suddenly, in a decade, the motor car, 


at speeds exceeding the one by five and the 
other by ten-fold, has invaded this sacred 
domain, It has worked, or, perhaps, more 
correctly, is working a revolution where 
revolution, from centuries of undisturbed 


use, seemed impossible. The roads, it was 
thought, belonged to men | horses. 
Steam threatened to shatter this belief a 
century ago, but the very necessity of a 
steam-making engine forced t rst road 
machines to ways and rails of their own. 
Of late, other machines capable of road 
travel have been devised, and man and 


horse have suddenly awakened to resent- 
ment for the new intruders. Nothing like 
them, no conditions, such as they create, 
have before pestered those wh lake and 
those who enforce the laws Naturally, 
legislators and the police are puzzled. Be- 
ing puzzled, habit has often been the judge, 
and motoring man has suffered 

Permissive speed, to those who view the 
problem broadly, is a question tempera- 
ment, of environment and of point of view. 

By temperament, | mean that difference 
of man from man in a score of ways, a ten- 
dency to let nerves, rather than judgment, 


be master; recklessness and »pposite, 
recognition or heedlessness of the rights 
of others, age, sex and what not Some 


men we all know, from their very natures, 


would drive the most tempting speeded 
car at all times in entire safety to the pub- 
lic and themselves. Some other men, not 
a few women and more boys in their teens 
are so constituted that in their hands a six 


horse-power runabout becomes a nuisance 
and a menace. ‘Tis said that the Parisian 
police are permitted to exercise their judg- 
ment, and required to arrest only those 
whose method in driving indicates a tem- 


perament either negatively he« ss OF pos- 
itively dangerous. If so, the Parisian law- 
makers are wiser than we. Indeed, I ven- 
ture to assert that nine out of every ten 
motor car accidents, chronicled with, it 
must be said, unwise gusto by sensa- 
tional press, are traceable to pecu- 
liarities of the man behind the wheel which 
we call temperament. 

Then, there is environment In the 
streets and the neighborhood of the large 
eastern cities, motoring has become so 
common that few horses and only about 
twice as many horse drivers take fright at 
the approach of what to them five years 


ago was a road demon. Familiarity has 
already worked the revolution; each—the 
man, the horse and the motor driver—has 
accepted the new conditions, and the world 
moves on as before. In such localities, 
present permitted speed should be high, 
rather than low. In other localities, where 
the new road-car rarely penetrates, the op- 
posite has been thought the rule. Indeed, 
it is so thought in at least two of the States, 
both of which have regulations requiring a 
motor driver, on meeting a horse-drawn 
vehicle, whether requested to or not, to 
stop until his equine majesty shall pass. 
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While in some localities the authorities 
have so far violated the law of the land, 
not writ in books, but in the history of our 
Anglo-Saxon race, as to prohibit men in 
motor cars from using the public ways, that 
are as much theirs as their horse-driving 
neighbors. This matter of environment, 
too, is recognized in most of our motor 
laws by clauses which, while defining the 
limits in miles per hour, also prohibit any 
“rate of speed greater than is reasonable 
and proper, having regard to the traffic and 
use of the highway.” Thus, the rate of a 
mile in six minutes is the lowest required 
in the streets of New York; yet the condi- 
tions which surround the environments of 
a motor car in that city’s narrow business 
thoroughfares would often render him who 
drives only a mile in ten minutes, techni- 
cally, as well as morally, a violator of the 
law. On the other hand, most motorists 
assert, and with right, that on a country 
road, without crossings and with no other 
vehicle or a pedestrian in sight, a speed of 
forty miles per hour is as lawful as the 
legal rate of twenty. Conditions make laws; 
conditions also, in the minds of unpreju- 
diced jurors, excuse the violation of them. 

The complexity of the problem increases 
as men consider it from different points of 
view. The motorist’s goes without saying, 
and need not be stated. Point of view was 
the early difficulty of the horse driver, even 
in the centers of population, until he learn- 
ed his lesson from the horse he drove, and, 
accepting the new conditions, changed 
his point of view. The street boy’s 
point of view has yet to be changed, and 
rides in the hated intruders will do more 
towards changing it than laws and “cops.” 
So also of a vast majority of the dwellers 
in our cities. There is but one way to 
change it. Cheapen the cost of motor cars 
so that, while all may not own, at least 
all may ride. With all this, legislation has 
naught to do. Time is the healer, the 
educator. 

Indeed, in its final analysis, who is so 
wise as to make laws which will solve this 
problem? Most of the States have tried 
it, and motor cars have been tagged and 
dogged and their drivers trapped and fined. 
It goes without saying that mdny of these 
drivers were nuisances and deserved their 
punishment. But the remarkable fact is 
that, save in the metropolitan district and 
in the city of Chicago, in no State or 
city, where motoring has become sufficient- 
ly common to have taken its proper place 
as the newest and best means of transpor- 
tation devised by man, are speed restric- 
tions, or, indeed, any other legislative re- 
straint, save that requiring numbering, 
strictly observed or seriously enforced. 
The public is beginning to recognize, as it 
did of the bicycle, that the speed of a motor 
car is a matter of temperament and envir- 
onment, rather than of law. The motorist 
has recognized present conditions, and, in 
the interest of a better understanding, has 


consented to, nay, framed and urged, laws 
containing restrictions in which he did not 
believe. He now looks forward to the day, 
not a decade hence, when present restrict- 
ive legislation, even if still on the books, 
will be as much a dead letter as the famous 
blue laws of Connecticut, and the only rule 
regulating the use of the public ways by all 
citizens will be that which holds each strict- 
ly accountable to the other for any use 
that shall endanger that other's life, limb 
or property. 

The coming of that day, to put the lesson 
concretely, depends, in my judgment, on 
the rapidity with which our manufacturers, 
while improving their product, bring their 
prices within the reach of the millions to 
whom a motor car is now not merely a 
luxury, but the badge of the envied rich. 





THE AUTOMOBILE AS A PRE- 
SCRIPTION 
By William G, Eynon, M.D. 


HE automobile has reached a stage in 

its development when it must be reck- 

oned with from many standpoints. 
Strangely contradictory comments are 
heard. On the one hand from quite a large 
number of people, who for one reason or 
another dislike anything new, we hear auto- 
mobiles designated as devil wagons, public 
nuisances and nerve-racking instruments of 
torture, both for the men who drive them 
and for the public who have to dodge and 
smell them. On the other hand, there is 
the auto enthusiast, crank or whatever you 
choose to call him, who describes automo- 
biling as the nearest thing to heaven this 
side the pearly gates. Should we choose 
to accept either of these conclusions, we 
may readily see that to the physician the 
use of the automobile shou'd have a de- 
cided influence over the health and welfare 
of his patients. The fact is that the truth 
lies well between these two extremes, but, 
nevertheless, from a medical standpoint, 
the effects produced require careful con- 
sideration when we approach the question 
of our patients using them. 

It is hardly necessary for me to state 
that there are practically only three kinds 
of automobiles, electric, steam and gaso- 
line. The two former are nearly noiseless 
and free from vibration, while the last 
named possesses these characteristics to a 
greater or less degree. What are the ef- 
fects, beneficial or otherwise, likely to 
obtain from the use of these three pow- 
ers? The electric, from its ease of opera- 
tion, quiet running and low speed, fur- 
nishes a recreation calculated to provide 
change of scene, plenty of fresh air, and a 
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sense of mental and physical enjoyment. 
The steamer, with its higher speed and 
more complicated machinery, provides the 
same benefits, but in addition requires more 
mental effort on the part of the operator; 
while the gasoline car, with its more sen- 
sitive engine and greater range of speed 
and operation, furnishes the same beneficial 
results, but further calls for a mental alert- 
ness and sometimes strain, not so notice- 
able in either of the other two varieties. 

The subject, therefore, resolves itself 
into these simple questions. In just what 
class of patients is this form of mental and 
physical exercise desirable, and in what 
class, if any, is it contra-indicated? <As 
have driven either a steam or gasoline car 
nearly every day for over four years, my 
own experience, possibly, should help me 
to form satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. 

Lack of exercise in the open air, com- 
bined with mental concentration along 
some particular line of business or profes- 
sional work, is, I believe, responsible for 
more of the ills of the present generation 
than any other recognized cause. Ills not 
only of the nervous system, but of the or- 
gans of digestion and assimilation. 

How good for these ills is the automobile, 
providing delightful sport in the open air 
and, at the same time, toning up the jaded 
nerves and adding to the lowered stock of 
vitality. 

Furthermore there is not alone the ques- 
tion of physical exercise and fresh air, the 
one of mental diversion looms up very 
prominently. Ng one should attempt to 
operate an automobile without thoroughly 
mastering the mechanism of the engine he 
is driving: if he does not, it will at no 
distant day master him, and with usually 
dire results. Do think because you 
imagine you are not mechanically inclined 
that you will fail. The late model is not 
such a complicated affair after all. You 
will probably surprise yourself when you 
come to study it, to find that not only are 
you becoming proficient, but you are like- 
wise becoming fascinated: and it is just this 
diversion of mental activity that is so desir- 
able for a number of our nervous patients 

As a prescription. the automobile. I be 
lieve, surpasses the horse, for a number of 
reasons. First, in spite of the popular 
opinion to the contrary, the automobile is 
a safer proposition, always under the con- 
trol of the skilled operator. it knows no 
will but his, and the element of danger is 
nearly eliminated, if the driver is reason- 
ably careful. 

The exhilaration of motion. the abso- 
lute control of a motor that carries vou 
from two to thirty miles an hour, fur- 
nishes a sport and recreation that one 
normally constituted would never tire of. 
In the case of the horse, one is limited to a 
canter in the park or up the avenue, while 
the automobile opens up quite a new vista 
of enjoyment. Touring is becoming very 


not 


popular as the capabilities of th 
improve. One can travel over 
roads, taking trips of a hundr« 


more a day, a method of trave 
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use of the automobile? 

| know of no reason why a m 
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cessfully pilot an automobile 
dinary country roads or city 
remarkable how quickly one’s ti 
ishes and how soon we attain 
dence \s we learn 
find that it 1s easy to control 
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how timid, need not fear to tak 
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to be difficult and perplexing at 
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THE MOTOR CARS OF 1905. 


LL the views of automobiles shown 1n the following pages are 1905 patterns, 
among which there has been a special forward movement in preparation 
for the midwinter shows. Gasoline, steam and electric vehicles will retain, 
for another year at least, their relative standing in popular favor, the order 
named indicating broadly the rank of each in extent of production. 





The gasoline machine hi is the widest range of power and speed,—it is 
the accepted ‘‘ foreign type,’’ and the leading touring car of two continents. 
Steam holds the second place, partly because of the instinctive preference for it on the part 
of very many people, and partly because of the reasonable prices at which the different steam- 
driven models are sold. Electric automobiles, within their special sphere,—city and suburban 
riding and for short tours over good roads,—are ideal supplementary vehicles. 
noiseless in operation, and clean beyond comparison with any other 
more and more by womankind, for making calls, shopping and the like. 


Roominess and convenience of use are the special features of the 1905 motor cars, to 
secure which there has been a very careful re-adjustment of design from underframes to can- 
opy tops. A longer ‘‘ wheel base’’ is the mechanical foundation upon which the Mxurious 
machines of to-day are built up. For the past two or three years, the rear entrance tonneau 
has been the rage. Now, side entrances and additional door widths,—amply allowed for by 
the longer wheel bases,—have been generally adopted in place of the styles of 1903 and 1904. 

More attention has been paid than -heretofore to fitting the new models for all reasona- 
ble service on American roads, Asa result, there has been a general gain in reliability and 
an increased range, as well asa new popularity for touring. Comfortable, even luxurious 
equipment, is the rule for the higher priced cars, and the same ends have been sought ina 
less pretentious way, in most of the cheaper lines. 

The essential features of construction, equipment and price, will be found in connection 
with the different automobiles in the following review. By referring to this list, the reader 
may take whatever car he wishes, and find out quickly and authoritatively, its leading fea- 
tures, 


Practically 
type, they are used 


It is expected that this review will be read by many thousands of people who are inter- 
ested in motor cars only in a general way, without much technical knowledge of the different 
types and models. Any intending purchaser desiring additional or special information on 
any car summarized in the following pages may find it of advantage to address the Auto- 
mobile Editor of LESLIE’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, New York. 





Brief Specifications of the Newest Models. 





FOUR-CYLINDER WINTON “C.” POPE-TOLEDO “ PULLMAN.”’ 








Water-cooled gasoline motor, 16-h.p., 
under bonnet. Cylinders cast in pairs, with 
heads, water-jackets and exhaust valve cham- 
bers integral. Float-feed, compensating car- 
bureter, supplies the mixture to all cylinders. 
Individual clutch transmission system. Ton- 
neau body with side entrance, aluminum body 
panels and laminated wood seats. Carries 
four or five passengers. Weight, 1,800 pounds; 
price, $1,800. Other models, $2,500, $3,500 
and $4,500, the latter equipped with limousine 
body.—The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Four-cylinder, 4-cycle type engine, devel- 
oping 50-h.p., at goo revolutions per minute, 
Pope-Toledo design carbureter, giving power 
and flexibility to engine over wide range of 
speed. Control graduated from 8 miles per 
hour on the high speed to 50 miles per hour, 
without changing gears; operation by spark 
and throttle levers situated on steering wheel. 
Gasoline capacity 16 gallons, sufficient for 200 
miles ordinary travel. ‘‘Pullman’’ body, carry- 
ing five passengers in covered portion, besides 
two on front seat. Price, $10,000.—Pope 
Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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WORTHINGTON METEOR. 

Four cylinder vertical motor, balanced type, 
18-h.p., water cooled. Bore and stroke, 334x 
4's. Jump spark ignition from quadruple 
coil; control by spark and throttle levers on 
top of steering wheel. Sliding gear trans- 
mission; three forward speeds and one reverse, 
controlled by single lever, with direct drive 
on high speed. Pressed steel frame, half 
elliptic springs, 45” rear, 40” front, 134” wide ; 
wheels 32-inches, wood artillery type. Price, 
$2,500.—The Worthington Automobile Co., 
New York. 





24-32-H.P. MORS TOURING CAR. 





Pressed steel 99-inch wheel base; 
standard tread ; weight, 2,400 pounds, Chassis 
lengthened to admit side entrance body, with 
short chain drive. Motor four vertical cylin- 
ders, in front; valves actuated by separate 
cam shafts; magneto with make-and-break 
ignition. All motor gears inclosed and run in 
oil; cooling obtained by fan in fly-wheel; 
gear case ball-bearings throughout. Four 
speeds forward and one reverse; foot and 
emergency brakes, internal expansion type. 
Price, complete with top, $8,750,—Central 
Automobile Co., New York 





MODEL ‘B,’” FORD. 
Light-weight touring car, four vertical cyl- 
inders, Long wheel base, with side entrance 
tonneau body. Automatic oiling system ; 
jump spark ignition; maximum speed up to 
forty miles per hour. 20-h.p., which, for the 
weight, gives ample hill-climbing power; two 
speeds forward and one reverse. Price, $2,000. 

—Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 








MARMON TOURING CAR. 

Four-cylinder, air-cooled gasoline motor; 
running gear and body hung on three-point 
suspension system, minimizing vibration. 
Direct drive through a rigid shaft to bevel 
gear in rear axle, designed to deliver prac- 
tically the full power of engine to the wheels. 
Seats and dash single-piece aluminum cast- 
ings. Side entrance tonneau, set on go-inch 
wheel base; artillery type wheels, fittted with 
4-inch tires. Price, $2,500.—Nordyke & 
Marmon, Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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STUDEBAKER VICTORIA-PHAETON. 

jody design follows closeiy the lines of a 
Victoria-Phaeton carriage, and carries two 
people. Divided battery, part placed in front, 
part in rear, with sufficient space to accom- 


modate batteries of different dimensions. 
Range of speed, from three miles to fourteen 
niles per hour; average mileage, 40 miles on 
one charge over city streets and fair roads. 
Driving by chain, silent and positive. All 
weight, including weight of motor and bat- 
tery, carried above the springs. Price, $1,7 


—Studebaker Automobile Co., South Be1 
Ind. 





MITCHELL LIGHT TOURING CAR, 


Four-cylinder gasoline motor, 4x4%, verti- 
cal style, water cooled, 16-18 actual h.p. 
Sliding gear transmission, three speeds for- 


ward and reverse; speed of car up to forty 
miles an hour. Pressed steel frame; wheel 


base, 88 inches; tread, 56 inches. Bevel 
gear drive; wheel steering; positive lubrica- 
tion. Divided front seats; side door entrance 
tonneau. Weight, 1,600 lbs.; price, $1,500. 


Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis 
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NORTHERN TOURING CAR. 


18-h.p., gasoline motor, double opposed 
cylinders, 54%x54-inch bore and stroke. Fly 
wheel between engine and radiator; shaft 
drive. Chassis 102 inches. Price with front 
seats only, without tonneau, $1,400; rear en- 
trance tonneau style, $1,500; with removable 
tonneau, $1,600; side entrance tonneau, 
$1,700.—Northern Automobile Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





S. & M. ‘“‘SIMPLEX.” 


Four-cylinder, vertical, 30-h.p. motor; cyl- 
inders of 41-inch bore and 5%4-inch stroke, 
cast in pairs; normal speed of motor, 1,000 
revolutions per minute, Cold pressed steel 
frame; wheel base, 106 inches; semi-elliptical 
springs resting upon forged steel axles of solid 
section. Jump spark ignition; pressure feed 
lubrication system; float feed carbureter. 
Change gear of sliding gear type, with four 
forward speeds and reverse; bevel gear drive; 
hand wheel steering. Weight of chassis, 
2,190 lbs.; price of chassis, $5,000; bodies to 
order at additional cost to suit purchaser. 
S:nith & Mabley Mfg. Co., New York. 





THE NATIONAL GASOLINE CAR. 


Four cylinder motor, 24-30-h. p., bore and 
stroke 44 x5. Commutator of improved type, 
operating off a shaft from bevel gear in crank 
box. Oiling device of forced feed type, 
located on the dash; gear box sliding gear 
type; three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Bevel gear drive. Side door tonneau body, 
seating five persons, Wheel base, 100 inches; 
wheels, 32x4. Price, $2,500. National Motor 
Vehicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





KNOX MODEL ‘*‘F’”’ TONNEAU. 


14-16-H.P. motor, Knox air-cooled system. 
Two opposed cylinders, arranged horizontally 
under center. Jump spark ignition (from dry 
cells), planetary transmission; two forward 
speeds and one reverse. Weight, 2,000 lbs; 
gasoline capacity, 16 gallons; maximum 
speed, 30 miles per hour. Price, $1,900; with 
top, $2,000; with top and glass front, $2,050. 
Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, Mass. 





PACKARD MODEL ‘‘N.’’ 


Has four cylinders, 4 1-16x5%; mechan- 
ically operated and interchangeable inlet and 
exhaust valves. Packard ‘* 1,000-mile’’ vap- 
orizer; throttle and spark lever control, both 
on top of steering wheel. Motor equipped 
with sensitive governor, providing automatic 
control at desired speed ; range of speed on 
direct drive, six to fifty miles per hour. 
Transmission gear and driving gear are one 
complete unit, forming central portion of the 
rear axle, ‘Will carry 20 gallons of gasoline, 
6 gallons of water, and 2 quarts of oil. Double 
side entrance, 28-h.p.; price, $3,500.—Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 





THE MAXWELL TOURING CAR. 


16-h.p. gasoline motor, with double opposed 
cylinders in front, under hood. All parts 
easily accessible. Honeycomb radiator; bevel 
gear drive; transmission case and crank case 
one piece of aluminum. Wheel base, 84 
inches; double side-entrance tonneau; weight, 
1,600lbs. Price, $1,550. Maxwell Tourabout 
8-h.p., weight, 750 lbs.; price, $700. The 
Maxwell-Briscoe Co., Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
317-319 W. 59th Street, New York City. 
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30-H.P. DE DIETRICH. 

Pressed steel frame, hung on four strong 
road wheels, by long springs. Brakes, ex- 
panding type, enclosed in drums; gear box, 
containing four speeds and reverse, suspended 
in frame. Throttle and sparking controlled 
from steering wheel ; De Dietrich type clutch, 
easily accessible and readily adjusted. Price 
of 30-h.p. car, Roi des Belges body and full 
equipment, $8,500; 4o-h.p., $12,000; 60-h.p., 
$15,000.—American De Dietrich Agency, I 
West 34th St., New York. 





COLUMBIA 

35-40-h. p., gasoline 
ders, 5-inch diameter 
of speed, 150 to 1,500 
the normal being Soo revolutions. 
car, 3,060 pounds, 1,450 pounds on front 
wheels, 1,610 pounds on rear wheels. Indi- 
vidual front seats, side entrance tonneau, or 
Victoria, Limousine or Landulet styles, carry- 
ing five persons. Whitlock. cellular radiator 
with fan, 510 square inches on front face. 
Sliding gear transmission with direct drive on 
high gear; four forward speeds and one re- 
verse. Water capacity, gallons; gasoline 
capacity, 24 gallons; average mileage, with 
full tank under ordinary conditions, 225 miles. 
Price, $4,000 to $5,500.—The Electric Vehicle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


GASOLINE TOURING CAR. 
motor; 4 vertical cylin- 
by 5-inch stroke; range 
revolutions per minute, 
Weight of 








THE 


BAKER ELECTRIC. 

A light electric runabout for summer or 
winter use; body of closed ‘‘depot’’ type. 
Wheel base, 7’ 10”; wheels, 36 inches; tires, 
36x 4% inches. Motor, 2%-h.p., placed in 
front, undera hood ; battery 24 cells (48 volts), 
located under front seat. Bevel gear drive ; 
normal speed up to fifteen miles per hour. 
Price, $3,000.—The Baker Motor Vehicle Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN MERCEDES. 


An exact duplicate of the 1905 German 
Mercedes ; 40-45-h.p. Four-cylinder motor, 
with mec hanically operated inlet valves oppo- 


site the exhaust valves; contact ignition; ; 
honeycomb radiator, with fly-wheel fan. Four 


speeds forward and reverse, operated by single Dt) 
lever; speed of car up to 60 miles per hour. 4 
Side door entrance ; will carry five persons. ' @ 
—The Daimler Mfg. Co., Steinway, L. I. 


City, N. Y. 





LOCOMOBILE 


15-20-H.P 


Double  side-entrance 





tonneau, carrving 
driver and four passengers. Pressed steel 
frame; 4-cylinder vertical motor in front, de- 
veloping a maximum of 20-h.p. Cylinders, 
33,;-inch bore, 4%-inch stroke, water cooled. 
Mechanically operated inlet valves (inter- i 
changeable); make-and-break ignition by mag- F 
neto. Wheel base, 92 inches; weight, about 
1,800 lbs. Sliding gear transmission, with 


three forward speeds and one reverse; 
Price, $2,800,—Th« 
Bridgeport 
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lever change gear. 


mobile Co. of America, 





15-H.P. WHITE STEAM TOURING 






































CAR, 
Weight, 2,000 lbs.; tank capacity, 15 gal- 
lons gasoline, 15 gallons water; mileaye on 
one filling of tanks, 150 miles, Rear springs, 
44 inches, front springs, 40 inches; wheels, 
irtillery pattern; tires, 34x4 front and rear. 
Regular equipment includes oil s vhts 
tail light, mudguards, horn, tire outfit ; 
and full set of tools. Wheel base, 92 inches; 
large, roomy tonneau body, Roi s Belges 











type, with luxurious upholstering. Price 

















15-h.p. model, with standard juipment, 
$2,500; canopy top extra, Whit Sewing 
Mach. Co, (Automobile Dept.) C land, O. 
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PIERCE-RACINE, “ B-2.”’ 

16-h.p., two cylinder motor, in front under 
bonnet. Three speeds forward and reverse ; 
speed of car up to twenty-five miles per hour ; 
one lever control. Mechanically operated 
valves; automatic carbureter ; jump spark 
igniter. Side entrance tonneau 5 price, $1,200. 
Other models, $750, $850 and $1,000.—Pierce 
Engine Co., Racine, Wis. 


~~ IP 





THE SPEEDWAY MOTOR CAR. 

24-h.p., 4-cylinder gasoline motor, placed for- 
ward under hoo, 4%-inch bore, 5-inch stroke. 
Cooling by cellular radiator of original design, 
with large diameter fan driven by one-inch 
flat belt; water capacity of cooler, 3% gallons. 
Single carbureter (aspirating type) with metal 
float, automatic in action and supplying con- 
stant mixture at all speeds. Capacity of gas- 
oline tank, 18 gallons, sufficient for 175 to 200 
miles travel. Transmission of sliding gear 
type, four speeds ahead and one reverse, the 
high gear being direct. Double side-entrance 
tonneau, with individual front seats; limou- 
sine, coupe and other styles on special order. 
Weight, 2,400 lbs.; price, with regular equip- 
ment, $5,000. Gas Engine and Power Co., 
Morris Heights, New York City. 





RAMBLER SURREY TYPE 1. 

go-inch wheel base, side entrance or Surrey 
tvpe of body, long bonnet with semi-ellipti- 
calcrown. Two-cylinder (opposed) engine, 
developing 16 actual h.p. Chassis frame one- 
piece pressed steel, braced for longitudinal 
and torsional strains. Gears cut from steel 
blanks, wearing parts revolving on special 
bronze bushings. Transmission of improved 
planetary type, practically oil-tight oa dust- 
proof, without internal gears. Price of Ram- 
bler Surrey Type 1, $2,000; Rambler Limou- 
sine (Model de Luxe), £3,000, Thomas B. 
Jeffrey & Co., Kenosha, Wis. 





THE YALE, 

Two models for 1905. Double cylinder 
model 14-h.p., weight about 1,400 pounds, 
upholstered and equipped for the road. Price, 
$1,000. Four-cylinder model, 24-h.p. Price, 
$2,500.—The Kirk Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 





PREMIER MODEL ‘*F.” 


Vertical 4-cylinder, air-cooled motor, 16-18- 
h.p.,set transversely under bonnet and directly 
over front springs. Cylinders 33,-inch bore 
by 44-inch stroke, with individual oiling sys- 
tem for each; mechanically operated valtes. 
Planetary type transmission, without internal 
gears; two forward speeds and reverse,—the 
former operated by hand lever, the latter in- 
dependent action by foot pedal. Gasoline 
capacity Io gallons; speed five to forty miles 
per hour. Rear entrance tonneau seats two 
persons in front and two in rear; side en- 
trance tonneau seats three persons in rear, or 
five in all. Weight, 1,500 to 1,600 pounds; 
price, without tonneau, $1,250; rear entrance, 
tonneau, $1,400; side entrance, $1,590.— 
Premier Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE ELDREDGE RUNABOUT. 

Two-cylinder horizontal, balanced motor, 
with mechanical inlet and exhaust valves, 
motor developing 8-h.p. at 1,000 revolutions 
perminute. Sliding gear transmission, with 
three speeds forward and two reverse; me- 
chanical oiler; float feed carbureter, individ- 
ual design; multiple disc friction clutch; 
jump spark ignition. Price, $750: Dos-a-dos 
seat, $25 additional. National Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., Belvidere, Il 
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DECAUVILLE 16-20-H.P. 

Four-cylinder gasoline motor, 16-20-h.p. 
placed vertically in front; pressed steel frame, 
with steel pan supporting motor and trans- 
mission. Wheelbase, 110 inches; dimensions 
of body, 94's inches by 325¢ inches. Three 
speeds forward and reverse; new gear box 
and rear axle; variable lift inlet valve. 
Sliding gear transmission and jump spark ig- 
nition; speed, 30 miles per hour and up. 
Prices from $6,000.—Standard Automobile 
Co., New York. 





ELMORE ‘‘ PATHFINDER.” 


Lengthened wheel base, allowing for side 
entrance tonneau; 16-h.p. double cylinder, 
two-cycle type, gasoline motor, in front under 
metal hood. Frame of trussed angle steel ; 
wheel base, 83 inches; heavy single chain 
drive ; planetary gear, two speeds forward 
and reverse. Throttle control; range of 
speed from two to thirty miles per hour, 
Weight, about 1,500 pounds; price, $1,250. 
—Elmore Manufacturing Co., Clyde, O. 





ORIENT MODEL ‘“G,’’ TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder, air-cooled, motor, 18-20-h.p.; 
Mercedes type hood, opening from either side 
or removable at will. Individual front seats, 
with side entrance tonneau, 44 inches wide, 
seating 3 persons. Pressed steel frame, 96-inch 
wheel base; wheels artillery pattern, 32-inch 
diameter. Crank case, fuel pipes and case 
containing governor are of aluminum ; clutch 
of cone pattern with internal grip. Sliding 
gear transmission with three forward speeds 
and reverse, direct drive on high gear. 
Weight, 1,650 pounds; price, $2,250.—Walt- 
ham Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


FRANKLIN TYPE ‘D.’ 

Light, high-powered touring car; wheel 
base, 100 inches; weight, 1,900 lhs.; speed up 
to forty miles per hour. 20-h.p., four-cylin- 
der, air-cooled motor, simple and practically 
noiseless; bore and stroke 4 inches by 4 inches, 


Sliding gear transmission; shaft drive; size of 
tires, 30x4. Aluminum body, double side- 
door-entrance tonneau. Price, $2.50 H. H. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y 





APPERSON BROS, TOURING CAR, 


24-30-h.p., side entrance tonneau : capacit: “ 
five passengers; four vertical cylinders ar- 
ranged separately in front. Pressed steel 
frame; wheel base, 102 inches; wl gauge, 
54 inches. Sliding gear transmission, three 
forward speeds and reverse; double chain 


Weight, 2,400 pounds, Price without top, 
$3,500; with top and glass front, $3,625 
Apperson Bros, Automobile Co., Kokomo, 


Ind. 





YY 


POPE-WAVERLEY NO. 36. 

New electric speed road wagon, with wheel 
base lengthened to six feet. Three h.p., 
48-volt motor, 48 cell battery, 96-ampere hour 
type, with option of 30 cells, 7-plate battery, 
furnishing 72-ampere hours with 60-volt mo- 
tor. Maximum speed, 17 miles per hour. 
Equipped with three brakes,—armature brake 
on motor, hub extension brake and electric 
brake, for use on heavy down-grades Price, 
$900.—Pope Manufacturing Co., Waverley 
Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 
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F. I. A. T. 24-30-H.P. 


Four cvlinder gasoline motor, cylinders 
arranged vertically in pairs; Daimler multi- 
cellular radiator. Side entrance tonneau body; 
weight, about 2,300 pounds; gasoline capac- 
ity, 25 gallons. Pressed steel frame; wheel 
base, go inches to 116 inches; wheel gauge, 
56 inches. Sliding gear transmission, four 
speeds forward and one reverse; new car- 
bureter and clutch. Double chain drive; 
magneto make-and-break ignition; expand- 
ing and hand brakes. Price, $6,500 and up- 
wards.—Hollander & Tangeman, New York. 





MODEL 9 PEERLESS, 

Vertical motor, 24-h.p., 4-cylinder type. 
Wheel base, 102 inches; standard tread; 
wheels 34-inches, artillery type; 4-inch tires. 
Sliding gear transmission, four speeds forward 
and one reverse, direct drive on high speed. 
Irreversible type steering ; control by throttle 
and governor; foot brake and emergency 
brake, both applying to rear wheels. Gasoline 
tank under front seat, capacity 18 gallons, 
Side entrance tonneau, weight about 2,400 
pounds; price, $3,200. Peerless Motor Car 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





GROUT STEAM TOURING CAR. 

12-h.p. horizontal engine, running in hori- 
zontal aluminum case with new continuous 
oiling device. 18-inch copper, wire-bound 
boiler, guaranteed; one-piece cast iron 
burner, with noiseless pilot. Side chain drive ; 
internal expanding brakes; automatic draft 
arrangement. Side door entrance tonneau, 
seating five people; finished in leather; full 
road equipment. Price, $1,500.—Grout Bros, 
Automobile Co., Orange, Mass. 





FOUR-CYLINDER CADILLAC. 


30-35-h.p. Motor, 4-cylinder type; each 
cylinder cast separately, with copper water 
jackets. Pressed steel frame ; wheel base, 100 
inches; total length of car, 146 inches. 
Alumiium engine frame; encased commuta- 
tor. Three speeds forward and reverse, with 
direct drive on high speed. Dash of alumi- 
num, containing 5-gallon gasoline tank, fed 
from reservoir tank inrear of machine. Body 
of aluminum or wood, with side entrance and 
individual front seats. Price, $2,800.—Cadil- 
lac Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 





COLUMBIA VICTORIA-PHAETON. 
Single electric motor attached to body, 13/ 
nominal h.p., 39 volts, 32 amperes; battery 24 
cells 11-p.v., Exide, 120 ampere hours; ca- 
pacity, 40 miles on one charge, Frame, angle- 
iron and wood; semi-elliptical springs all 
around. Artillery type wood wheels; 30-inch 
by 3-inch tires. Three forward speeds, two 
reverse ; maximum speed, 15 miles per hour. 
Weight, 1,610 pounds, 710 pounds on front 
wheels, goo pounds on rear. Price, $1,350.— 

The Electric Vehicle Co., Hartford, Conn. 





TYPE XI. AUTOCAR. 


Double side entrance tonneru; weight 
(equipped), 1,900 pounds; 4-cyl’ader vertical 
motor, 16-20-h.p. Frame wo, lined with 
pressed steel; semi-elliptic ‘prings; sliding 
gear transmission, all geais of drop-forged 
hardened steel. Splash lub,‘cation; float- 
feed vaporizer, supplying ai. cylinders. 
Equipment includes front and rear oil lamps, 
horn, tire repair outfit and tool kit. Carries 
two passengers on front seat, three in tonneau. 
Price, $2,000.—The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. 
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PANHARD TOURING LANDULET. 

24-32-h.p., Panhard & Levassor chassis, cast- 
iron cylinders, Krebs carbureter, double igni- 
tion system, magneto and dry batteries. 
Fitted with French touring landulet body, 
with compartment on side to carry extra tire. 
Body and gear painted dark green. Will carry 
five people in covered portion, two in front, 
Ali movable glass in front of touring top, de- 
tachable. Price, New York delivery, $9,000. 
—Panhard & Levassor, New York. 





STEARNS TOURING CAR. 

French type side entrance tonneau, seating 
seven persons. Total weight, about 2,675 
pounds ; wheel base, 111 inches; wheel gauge, 
56 inches. Gasoline capacity, 16 gallons; 
tubular radiator water cooling system, with 
auxiliary fan. High tension magneto ignition; 
double chain drive. Sliding gear transmis- 
sion, with four speeds forward and one re- 
verse. 36-h.p, motor, 4 cylinders arranged 
vertically in pairs. Price, $4,000.—The F. B. 
Stearns Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





MODEL D, MICHIGAN LIGHT TOURING 
CAR. 

Wheel base, 80”; tread, 55”. Motor hori- 
zontal, 14-h.p., 2-cylinder opposed; water 
cooled, with Kingston carbureter. Planetary 
transmission with two speeds forward and one 
reverse. Price, tonneau and full equipment, 
$1,100; $1,000 without tonneau.—Michigan 
Auto. Co., Ltd., Kalamazoo,Mich. 
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OLDSMOBILE TOURING CAR. 


Wheel base, go inches; tread, 55 inches; 
planetary transmission, two speeds forward 
and one reverse. Oldmobile side springs, 7 
leaves, with cross spring in front Cellular 
radiator, circulation by gear pump driven from 
crank-shaft. Engine 2-cylinder, horizontal 
opposed, 5 4x6 inches; speed, 750 revolutions 
perminute. Sideentrance, body seati 
price, $1,400.—Olds Motor Works, 
Mich. 
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STEVENS-DURYEA TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder, vertical gasoline motor, 37%- 
inch bore, 4%-inch stroke, 20-h.p. Cellular 
Mercedes type radiator; centrifugal pump; 
integral water jackets and cylinder heads. 
Sliding gear transmission, direct drive on high 
speed, three forward speeds and one reverse. 
Weight, 1,650 lbs.; price, with aluminum 
side-entrance body, $2,500. J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Co., Chicpee Falls, Mass. 





THOMAS ** FLYER” TOURING CAR. 


Side entrance, 4-cylinder, 4o-h.p., gasoline 
motor. 34-inch wheels, artillery pattern ; 
4-inch front and 4%-inch rear tire; 106-inch 
wkeel base. Three speeds forward and one 
reverse, speed of car up to 60 miles per hour. 
Will seat four or five people, and has lockers, 
‘*pockets,’’ etc., for storage of tourists’ bag- 
gage. Price, with regular touring equipment, 
$3,000 ; limousine styles to special order.— 
E R. Thomas Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FOUR CYLINDER HAYNES. 

30-h.p, 4-cylinder motor (vertical in front). 
Three speeds, forward and reverse, controlled 
by a single lever ; shaft drive, direct on high 
gear. Improved carbureter and ignition sys- 
tem; throttle control. Double side entrance 
tonneau carries 5 passengers and has extra 
storage space. Price, $3,000.—The Haynes- 
Apperson Co,, Kokomo, Ind, 


DARRACQ DOUBLE PHAETON. 

30-35-h.p. gasoline motor; 4-cylinders ar- 
ranged vertically in pairs; water cooled by 
Mercedes type honeycomb radiator. Double 
side entrance tonneau, seating five persons; 
total weight. without canopy top, 2,750 lbs. 
One-piece pressed steel frame; wheel base, 
100 inches; gauge, 54 inches. Canopy top, 
with sliding glass front and rear, and side 
curtains optional. Darracq models, $5,000 
upwards. F. A. La Roche Co., New York. 


ROYAL TOURIST. 

Four-cylinder vertical motor, with 5-inch 
bore and 5%-inch stroke, developing 32-38- 
h.p. Double pressed steel frame; 108-inch 
wheel base; 48-inch springs. Mechanically 
operated valves; automatic lubrication; three 
invisible internal expanding brakes. Sliding 
gear transmission, four speeds; large wheels, 
fitted with 34x4% inch tires. Double side- 
entrance body; weight, 2,500 lbs. (at maxi- 
mum power development one h.p. of motor 
to each 65 lbs. weight of car). Price, $3,000. 
The Royal Automobile Co., Cleveiand, Ohio. 
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PIERCE 28-32-H.P. ‘‘“GREAT ARROW.” 

Four cylinders, 444x4% ; 1,200 to 1,600 rev- 
olutions per minute. Pressed carbon steel 
frame, channel section, 4 inches to 2% inches 
deep ; wheel base, 104 inches; tread of wheels, 
56 inches. Sliding gear transmission, bevel 
gear drive; three forward speeds and reverse ; 
tubular disc radiator. Roi des Belges type, 
side entrance tonneau; weight, 2,700 pounds ; 
price, $4,000; complete except top.—The 
George N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REO TOURING CAR. 

16-h.p., double cylinder balanced motor, at- 
tached to pressed steel frame. developing 
I-h.p. for each 94 lbs. weight of car. Plan- 
etary type transmission, without internal 
gears; two speeds forward and reverse, witli 
ample clutch and bearing surfaces. Direct 
drive on high speed gear through roller chain 
to live rear axle. Control by spark and tlirot- 
tle; ignition by jump spark system, with new 
design carbureter. Individual front seats, 
side-entrance tonneau; Price, $1,250. Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


MATHESON TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder vertical engine ; Honeycomb 
type radiator (imported) ; automatic carbure- 
ter and speed control (by governor).  Ar- 
mored frame ; wheel base, 106 inches; tread, 
56 inches; road clearance, 12 inches. Side 
entrance aluminum body, Price (24-h.p.), 
$5,000 ; (40-h.p.), $6,000 ; macintosh top, $100 
extra ; Limousine body, $500 to $1,000 extra. 
—Matheson Motor Car Co., Holyoke, Mass. 























George Hibbard. 


Mr. Hibbard, who is a frequent contributor to Leslie's 
Monthly Magazine, is distinctively a urter of short stories 
of the more finished type. His characters, commonly chosen 
from the class which makes a business of enjoying life, are 
drawn with an appreciation frequently mingled with a 
pleasant satire. Perhaps he writes more successful stories 
in a year than any other American writer. ~ 
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